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THE VISITATION 


I 


HE farm of Drumscone lies at the back of 
Beyont. It is situated between Dalbean 
and Whinburn, but not on the direct route that 
a crow, or the post-gig, or any one who wished 
to travel comfortably or quickly, would take. 
From the high road a cart track wanders over 
a mile or two of moor, then it breasts a hill and 
drops suddenly down into a hollow, and at the 
bottom of the hollow stands the white house of 
Drumscone with its byre, stable, and carthouse, 
its millshed, and granary built round a square 
behind it. 

A lonely place, it might have been made for 
a hermit, and, as places will and can, it wrought 
its spell upon those who lived there till they 
developed the hermit mind. 

Now the hermit mind is not the mind of young 
folk. With quick red blood racing through 
their hearts, they long for gaiety, companionship, 
and change, and six months’ service at Drumscone 
was as much as any dairymaid or unmarried 
ploughman could stand. 

But David Blair, the farmer, and Agnes 
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Pagan, his housekeeper for thirty years, were 
well content with the place. It had suited 
David from the beginning, as by nature he was 
a solitary man, finding more pleasure in his 
own thoughts than in the companionship of his 
kind; and after the first dreary six months, 
during which she had more than once made up 
her mind to give notice, the place began to cast 
its glamour of quietness over Agnes Pagan, and 
she decided to “ try an’ thole it till next term.” 

A score and a half years had passed since 
then, and she was still tholing it contentedly, 
and in a mood that would have resented any 
suggestion that there was a brighter or a better 
place than Drumscone in the length and breadth 
of Scotland. For one thing, she was a worker, 
and she had plenty to do. For another thing, 
her master, recognizing her quality, never inter- 
fered with her, and that is one reason why a 
woman will give more loyal and lengthy service 
to a man than to another woman. Though she 
was a hired servant, she was her own mistress. 
She had established that security long years 
ago. She was mistress also of all under her, 
and beyond her there was no appeal, and if 
David Blair had had the wit to see it, he would 
have known that, being a “ managing buddy,” 
she managed him as well. She was a little, 
compactly built woman, with a kindly face and 
shrewd blue eyes, and she was all energy from 
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her head of reddish hair, which was beginning to 
be threaded with greyish strands, to the soles 
of her clattering feet. 

She was worth her weight in gold to her 
master, for no woman could have looked after 
his interests with greater care, or driven harder 
bargains with the egg man, the butter merchant, 
or the cheese factor than she did. 

David was a _ long-limbed, loosely built, 
weather-beaten man. Tall beyond the average, 
he stooped slightly. His brindled hair had worn 
thin except at the sides. It had been chased 
back to the remoter parts of his scalp by his 
forehead, which had invaded more territory than 
rightly belonged to it. But a little island of 
hair still remained some three inches above the 
root of his nose as a kind of landmark to show 
where nature had intended his forehead to end. 
His eyes were dark, small, and deep sunk under 
heavy eyebrows, and he looked at the world 
obliquely from their corners, or, when his spec- 
tacles were on his nose, over their steel rims. 
He had no social gifts. He took offence readily, 
and nursed long grudges, but he was a capable 
farmer, and had prospered, and with prosperity 
came parsimony. 

According to Knockendow, it was his growing 
niggardliness which made him leave the kirk. 
On a market day in Whinburn he had opened 
his mind to Knockendow. 
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**T dinna haud wi’ a’ thae special collections. 
We had nocht o’ that kind in the auld Doctor’s 
time. But thae young ministers are a’ alike. 
It’s the heathen there, the hame missions here, 
the lepers or the Zenanas, wha, I suppose, are 
first kizzens tae the Zulus, an’ a hundred an’ 
ane ither schemes for robbin’ honest folk 0’ 
their hard-earned siller. There’s nae releegion 
in it. I dinna haud wi’t ava’.” 

Knockendow laughed, but being an elder, he 
thought to improve the occasion. 

“Ye should be glad to help, Davie. Ye’ve 
nayther wife nor wean, an’ ye canna tak’ yer 
siller wi’ ye.” 

Drumscone shrugged his shoulders : 

“At ony rate, I’ve eneuch tae dae wi’ my 
bawbees. They’re ill tae get, an’ efter a’, 
releegion’s a maitter o’ the he’rt, no’ o’ the 
purse.” 

“Maybe no’,” answered Knockendow, “ but 
they tell me that when releegion grips a man’s 
he’rt it opens his pocket. Hooever, maybe it 
hasna touched yer he’rt yet, Davie, but juist 
gien ye a nod in the by-gaun,” he added with 
a twinkle in his grey eyes. 

“Ye ken nocht aboot it,” answered Davie 
testily, as he turned on his heel. 

Professedly it was on account of the young 
minister’s lack of soundness in matters doctrinal 
that Davie broke with the Church of his fathers, 
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though even the keenest sermon-taster in Dalbean 
(and there were many) had to admit that, con- 
sidering his youth, the lad was wonderfully free 
from the taint of heresy. 

The last straw was his sermon on the Fall. 
In that he made a statement which woke into 
sudden and alert attention more than one of 
the male “ stoups o’ the kirk,”’ who were settling 
comfortably down to a good half-hour’s sleep. 

He told them that Michael Angelo had painted 
the Temptation of Eve on the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel, and had depicted the Tempter as a 
Serpent, which was right and proper and in full 
accord with Holy Writ. But he had given the 
Serpent the face and figure of a woman! and 
the young man raised his eyes to the ceiling as 
though thanking his Maker, that, so far, grace 
had been given him to resist the devil and all 
her works. 

This was a rare tit-bit, a succulent spoonful 
of marrow for our sermon-tasters. A frown like 
a thunder-cloud settled on the brow of every 
matron in the kirk, but more than one of the 
men and at least two of the elders were seen to 
nod their heads approvingly, as though they 
agreed that Michael Angelo, of whom some of 
them had never heard before, was a man of 
sense and knew his job. The rest of the sermon 
was skim milk in comparison with this amazing 
revelation, which was the chief topic of conver- 
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sation as the congregation wended its way to its 
scattered homes afoot or behind a horse. Even 
Knockendow, good-natured and no cynic, rubbed 
it into his wife as he flicked the mare gently 
with the whip-lash. 

“Weel, Mary,” he said, ‘‘ you women got yer 
characters the day richt eneuch.” 

Mary snorted: “ The impudence o’ him! I'll 
tell him what I think o’ him the next time he 
comes tae Knockendow.” 

Her husband, knowing his wife, laughed : 

“Ye’ll dae nocht o’ the kind. Ye’ll gie him 
a guid high tea, an’ when he gangs back tae the 
manse he’ll hae half a dizzen of my eggs in a’e 
pouch, an’ a pun’ o’ my butter in the ither, 
so that he’ll no’ walk lopsided. I ken ye, 
Mary.” 

Mary did not deny the impeachment, but she 
shook her head so that the jet bugles in her 
bonnet rattled. 

“It’s easy seen he’s no’ mairrit yet, or he 
daurna hae said yon,” she said. 

Knockendow changed the subject, and did not 
broach it again, though for weeks afterwards that 
bit of the sermon was applied with effect in 
more than one household in the parish of Dal- 
bean. More than one domestic quarrel, in which 
the odds had been even, ended in victory for 
the master of the house when he floored his wife 
with the words, “ Weel, lass, I suppose ye canna 
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help it. Ye min’ what the minister said aboot 
the deil! ” 

But David Blair, having no wife, and therefore 
no particular use for the valuable treasure-trove 
set ready to his hand, found in the minister’s 
statement an occasion for serious offence. 

“There’s nae word o’ yon in the Book 0’ 
Genesis,” he said, looking out of the corners of 
his eyes at Peter MacMillan, to whom he was 
giving a lift. 

“Is that a fac’ ?” asked Peter, who, though 
a regular attender at the kirk, did not profess a 
sound knowledge of the Book. 

“No, not a word,” answered Davie firmly. 
“An’ if he begins by pitting inventions o’ his 
ain or ither fowk intae the first book in the 
Bible, wha kens whaur he’ll land before he gets 
tae Revelations ? ” 

Peter laughed. “In fac’, Davie,” he said, 
“he’s pittin’ revelations into the Book o’ 
Genesis.” 

Davie frowned. “It’s nae maitter for 
jokin’, Peter,” he said. “Tl staun nae mair 
o’t. I'll never cross the door o’ Dalbean kirk 
again.” 

And, being dour, he did not, though the 
minister and more than one of the elders tried 
to win him back. But he was adamant. Still, 
being, according to his lights, a religious man he 
observed strictly all the outward forms pre- 
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scribed by his austere faith. He kept the 
Sabbath punctiliously, and when he should have 
been at the kirk he sat in the parlour and read 
one of Spurgeon’s sermons. If now and then 
he fell asleep in the act, he was only putting 
into practice a devotional habit not at all un- 
common in the kirk at Dalbean. And when he 
woke he would look at the yellow-faced clock 
on the mantelpiece, and if it indicated the time 
for the skailing of the congregation he would 
turn down the top corner of the page, and 
keep the rest of the sermon for the following 
Sabbath. 

In this way one sermon would sometimes last 
him for three weeks, but, as he said to himself, 
“ There’s mair guid meat in a’e page o’ Spurgeon 
than in half an ’oor o’ yon man’s havers,” and 
he would cast a vicious glance through the 
window in the direction of Dalbean. 

And he attended to the spiritual welfare of 
his household. All his life, since first he had 
house of his own, he had followed the time- 
honoured practice of ‘takin’ the Book,” and 
punctually at half-past eight in the evening he 
made his way to the kitchen, where in a corner 
by the fire a wooden arm-chair awaited him. 
Agnes Pagan would find the books in the cup- 
board, and, beginning with her master to whom 
she handed the largest, with black shiny boards 
and red edges, she would distribute a Bible to 
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each of the household, to the unmarried plough- 
man, to the dairymaid, and to the kitchen lass, 
who sat somewhat sheepishly among the shadows. 
Then she would take her seat opposite her master’s 
and wait. 

Davie would clear his throat, adjust his 
spectacles on his nose, then look over them to 
make sure that there was no absentee, and 
having satisfied himself, would begin “the 
worship.” Invariably he followed the same 
routine. Raising the tune himself—and he knew 
but one tune, and that was “ Martyrdom ”— 
he would sing three verses of a Psalm, the others 
accompanying him lamely, sometimes a word or 
two behind. At the end of the third verse he 
stopped, no matter whether it marked an appro- 
priate stopping-place or not, to begin again next 
evening precisely where he left off. Then he 
would read fourteen verses from the Book, no 
more, no less, reading consecutively as the 
months went by from the first verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis to the last words of the 
last chapter of the book of the Revelation with- 
out omission or curtailment. 

Then he would rise, and, pushing his chair 
back over the sanded kitchen flags, he would 
kneel, and, with many groans, he would pray 
aloud for five minutes by the clock. Then, “ the 
reading ” over, he would betake himself to the 
parlour, where, shortly, Agnes Pagan would 
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carry a kettle of hot water with a tumbler and 
the sugar-bowl, and leave her master to his 
evening glass of toddy. The whisky decanter 
he kept under lock and key in the press beside 
the fireplace in the parlour. And after a glass, 
or maybe two—for he was less particular in his 
measurement of his liquor than of the Psalms of 
David—he would retire to bed. 

He was a man of habits, and as the years 
went by his habits became more and more fixed, 
just as his other traits—his nearness and his 
narrowness of mind—increased. He became 
more and more self-centred, more and more 
possessed by a kind of spiritual vanity. He 
regarded his prosperity as a mark of divine 
approval partly of his skill as a farmer, but 
more of his stoutness as a pillar of orthodoxy. 
Knockendow and he were leaning against a stone 
dyke one summer’s evening, looking at a field of 
turnips. They had made a general survey of the 
fields: all the crops were promising well. 

“Ay,” said Knockendow as he tapped his cold 
pipe on the dyke head, “it’s guid land, weel 
farmed. Ye maun be daein’ weel, Drum- 
scone.” 

David called his dog to heel. 

“Things might be waur,” he answered. “ I’m 
no’ denyin’ that Providence has ta’en a special 
interest in me since I broke wi’ the ungodly and 
left the kirk. ... It’s a’ in the first Psalm, 
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where it says, ‘ Whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper. ... The ungodly are not so.’ ” 
Knockendow answered as a farmer, rather 
than an elder of the kirk. 
“Umphm,” he said, “ how muckle dung dae 
ye spread tae the acre?” 


II 


It was a chill day in mid-December. All 
morning the air had been still and heavy with 
a smell of snow in it, and with the late afternoon 
the snow came on the wings of a storm. Within 
an hour the whole country-side lay under a 
heavy pall of white, and the wind, hurling the 
falling flakes before it, heaped them up against 
every obstacle, so that soon all landmarks were 
obliterated. But within the kitchen of Drum- 
scone, and in the parlour, where “the maister ” 
sat apart, all was cosy and warm. Outside the 
snow fell pitilessly. It was not a night for man 
or beast to be abroad. 

Just as the tall clock that stood in the kitchen 
by the fireplace struck the hour of seven, there 
was a loud knocking at the back door. Agnes 
Pagan, with a look of surprise that on such an 
untoward night a visitor should come to Drum- 
scone, rose from her place by the kitchen fire, 
and, unfastening the firmly bolted door, threw 
it open. A wild gust of wind hurled a cloud 
of snow into the passage. With a struggle 
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Agnes half-closed the door, and, standing be- 
hind it, with her head poked round its edge, 
saw four white figures standing huddled be- 
fore her. ‘ 

“ Keep us a’!” she exclaimed. “ This is nae 
nicht tae be ootside. Come in.” 

The four men needed no second bidding. They 
entered quickly, and as Agnes, with a shoulder 
against the door, forced it to and bolted it, the 
men stamped the snow off their feet in the 
passage, and, opening their overcoats, shook 
them like ducks flapping their wings. 

As she turned from the door and looked at 
the strangers, each removed his hat and bowed 
in a manner that was hardly native to Dalbean. 
So far, none of the men had uttered a word, but 
as she led them into the kitchen, the snow drip- 
ping in little watery trickles from their coats, one 
of them spoke. He spoke with a strange accent, 
and ended his words with a bow. 

“We thank you, signora—that is, lady.” 

“ Foreigners,”’ said Agnes to herself, but aloud 
she asked, “Wha are ye, and what dae ye 
want ?” 

The leader spoke again. 

“Italian, cantatori—that is, singers. Perdits 
senza asilo, what you call lost and ies 
shelter.” 

“ Well, ye’d better tak’ off yer dreeping nae 
and draw intil the fire,” said the practical Agnes. 


>| 
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“This is nae nicht for man or beast tae be 
abroad. Ill speak tae the maister.” 

Whether it was that all the four understood, 
or whether it was a courtesy of their country, 
the four men bowed, to the confusion of Agnes, 
who bustled off to the parlour. 

The strangers were left standing by the fire, 
objects of curiosity to the dairymaid, the plough- 
man, and the kitchen lass. The dairymaid took 
courage and, seizing two chairs, pushed them 
forward. The leader and one of his men bowed 
solemnly, bringing a quick blush to the girl’s face. 
The kitchenmaid, not to be outdone in hospita- 
lity, and eager to have a similar honour paid to 
her, found chairs for the other two, and blushed 
even more deeply than the dairymaid. And the 
ploughman, feeling that something was expected 
of him, tapped the leader on the shoulder and 
made signs to him to remove his streaming over- 
coat, a hint that all the four took. The plough- 
man gathered the dripping coats in his arms 
and picked up the small valise that each of the 
strangers had brought, and carried them to the 
back kitchen. 

Meantime Agnes was telling the news to the 
master in the parlour. 

“Fower men, ye say—foreigners—lItalians ! 
As like as no’ they’re cut-throats. What for 
did ye let them in?” 

Agnes protested vigorously : 
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“It’s no’ a nicht tae turn a brute beast frae 
the door. They’re very ceevil, genteel-looking 
men.” 

‘“Humphm!” snorted Davie. “I'd better 
hae a look at them,” and he stalked towards the 
kitchen. He threw open the door and stood just 
within it. 

The four men rose at his entrance and bowed. 
Davie stood stock-still and glowered at them 
over his glasses. 

“Wha are ye?” he asked. “ An’ what 
brocht ye here? Drumscone is on the main 
road tae naewhere.” 

The leader made a little nervous gesticula- 
tion. 

“Italian singers, segnor. Cantatori, perditi— 
what you call lost in the tempesta.” 

“Humphm !” grunted Davie. “ Play-actors, 
Pll warrant.” 

“ Si, signor—that is to say, yes, sir—in teatro 
—in theatre.” 

“TI thocht as muckle. Godless heathen, nae 
doot. What dae ye ca’ yersel’?” 

“To,” said the leader, tapping his chest with 
his forefinger, “I am Giovanni Angosi, this is 
Francesco, this Giuseppe, and this Enrico.” And 
as each of the men heard his name pronounced 
he made another bow. 

For a moment Davie stood and studied them, 
then without a word he went into the passage 
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that led to the parlour, and from its shadows 
beckoned Agnes to come to him. She joined 
him, closing the kitchen door carefully behind 
her. In the dim passage Davie growled at 
her : 

“A pack o” foreign cut-throats, I tell ye. 
Godless heathen: play-actors. Ye should hae 
slammed the door in their faces.” 

“ An’ had their deaths on ma conscience ; no, 
thank ye!” protested Agnes. 

“ Weel,” said Davie, “ I suppose we’ll hae tae 
mak’ the best o’t. Gie them a bowl o’ porridge 
at eicht o’clock ; at half-nine as usual, I’ll come 
an’ tak’ the Buik. Efter that Joe can convoy 
them tae the barn. I’ve nae doot they’ve slept 
in a waur place. But tell Joe tae tak’ their 
matches an’ tobacco aff them, or they'll be 
settin’ fire tae the place,” and he stamped off 
to the parlour. 

At eight o’clock, the usual hour for supper in 
the kitchen, the party gathered round the well- 
scrubbed table. The appetizing aroma of por- 
ridge boiled in the big pot on the fire had whetted 
appetites that already were keen enough, and 
the Italians were not behind the native-born 
ploughman, Joe, in the gusto with which they 
consumed the wholesome fare. During the meal 
there were some attempts at conversation, and 
Agnes Pagan noticed that though Francesco, 
Giuseppe, and Enrico chattered to each other 
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in their native language, they had, like their 
leader, some knowledge of what she regarded as 
a more civilized tongue, and could find words in 
which to address the blushing dairymaid and 
the equally embarrassed kitchen girl. Joe, 
being by nature blate, devoted himself to his 
porridge, and had neither breath nor inclination 
for speech. 

The meal over, they all gathered round the 
fire, and in a few minutes Agnes heard the 
approaching footsteps of “the maister.” With- 
out a word he entered and took his accustomed 
place in the chair in the chimney-corner. He 
looked suspiciously out of the corner of his eyes 
at his guests. Agnes had risen, and was search- 
ing for the books in the press in the wall. As 
she came forward with loaded arms, Davie 
spoke. He fixed Giovanni Angosi with his 
eyes. 

“This is a God-fearing hoose,” he said, “ an’ 
we aye tak’ the Buik at half-nine. You, being 
play-actors, as like as no’ dinna ken what takin’ 
the Buik means, but I’ll learn ye, an’ may it be 
for yer sowls’ guid.” 

He took the large Bible which Agnes handed 
to him, and watched to see that each of the 
strangers had a Book as well. Then he adjusted 
his spectacles. 

“It’s the hunder an’ seeventh the nicht,” he 
said. “See they’ve got the place richt,” and 
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he swept the little party with an unsymputhetic 
eye. Agnes helped each of the strangers to find 
the place, and then Davie cleared his throat. 

“Let us worship God,” he said solemnly, “ by 
singing to His praise part o’ the hunder an’ 
seeventh Psalm.” He cleared his throat again, 
then, turning his eyes up to the hams on the 
ceiling, he began to sing in a raucous voice. 
Agnes Pagan followed, half a word behind, and 
in clear but untutored voices, the dairymaid and 
the kitchen girl joined in. But the strangers 
were silent—silent, at least, until the first and 
second verses had been sung. 

Then a strange thing happened. Giovanni 
Angosi made a sign to his companions, and, 
hardly above his breath, whispered a word. The 
four rose to their feet, and in an instant the 
kitchen was filled with melody such as it had 
never heard before. The rich baritone voice of 
Giovanni led the singing; Giuseppe and Fran- 
cesco rolled deep-throated notes into the aston- 
ished air; and, high above all, like the golden 
carol of a lark in the summer sky, soared the 
clear and exquisite tenor of Enrico. 

Davie dropped his Book on his knees and sat 
with mouth agape in wonderment. All the 
others ceased to sing save the strangers. Never 
had “Martyrdom” been sung in this wise, 
neither in the kirk of Dalbean, nor certainly in 
the kitchen of Drumscone. 
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They sang right through the whole forty- 
three verses, and then quietly and solemnly 
resumed their seats. There was a long pause. 
Agnes Pagan looked at her master. His mouth 
was wide open, his eyes were almost starting 
from his head; amazement that was _ half- 
awe, wonder that was all reverence were 
struggling in his face. He was a man trans- 
figured. 

According to custom he should now read 
fourteen verses from the eleventh chapter of 
Leviticus, but he had no heart for that. Rever- 
ently he closed his Book, and in a hushed voice 
whispered : 

“The reading’s ower,” and, rising, left the 
kitchen. But as he passed Agnes he beckoned 
her to follow him, and in the dim passage he 
spoke to her. 

“Did ye ever hear ocht like yon, Agnes ? ” he 
asked in a voice he could scarce control. 

Agnes shook her head. “ Wonnerfu’! won- 
nerfu’!”’ she answered. 

““ Wonnerfu’ ! ” he repeated almost scornfully. 
“It was mair than wonnerfu’ : it was positively 
celestial! ... I tell ye, this is nae ordinary 
thing that’s happenin’ here the nicht. Italian 
play-actors! ... Nocht o’ the kind, wumman. 

.. This is a veesitation! Ye mind what 
happened tae Abraham ?” 

Agnes started. “ What dae ye mean?” she 
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said angrily. “ At ony rate, there’s nae 
Sarah here that I ken o’,” and she tossed her 
head. 

Davie started in his turn. “ Ye’ve taen me 
up wrang, wumman,” he said. “ But, at ony 
rate, it’s a veesitation. Dae ye no’ mind what 
Saint Paul said aboot entertaining strangers ? 
Haste ye! Set the lassies on an’ get beds ready, 
wi a ‘pig’ in each ane. An’ mak’ them a 
rale guid supper. There’s plenty o’ ham and 
eggs.” 

Agnes was on the point of leaving her master 
to carry out his instructions, when he plucked 
her sleeve. 

“ An’ in the meantime juist bring the kettle 
tae the parlour, wi’ five glasses. On sic a nicht 
the very angels o’ heaven would be nane the 
waur o’ a dram.” 

As Agnes clattered off to do his bidding, Davie 
returned to the kitchen. The hardness had gone 
from his face: he was all affability. The four 
strangers rose to their feet. 

“ C’wa ben,” said Davie, and, lest they should 
fail to understand, he led Giovanni to the parlour, 
beckoning the others to follow. 

With a prodigal hand he made up the fire 
and bade his guests be seated, and in a few 
minutes each was furnished with a steaming 
glass of toddy. 

David crushed the lump of sugar in the bottom 
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of his tumbler with a ladle, and holding the glass 
just below his nose, spoke across its brim. 

“ Weel, here’s tae ye, gentlemen,” he said, and 
drank deeply. 

Giovanni and his companions followed his 
example. If they were accustomed to nectar, 
they were apparently quite pleased to put up 
with good Scotch toddy as a makeshift. Gio- 
vanni smacked his lips appreciatively. Enrico 
rolled his large moist eyes, and studied the 
dimensions of the decanter. 

Davie waved his hand at the half-empty 
glasses. 

“Sup it up,” he said. “ There’s plenty mair 
in the decanter, an’ there’s a gallon jar in the 
press.” 

The supper, which in less than half an hour 
was spread before the singers, was a meal to 
remember. Drumscone and Agnes Pagan had 
risen to the occasion, and the visitors did their 
duty nobly. With their own hands Agnes and 
Davie waited on their guests, pressing more and 
more upon them eagerly, for Davie remembered 
a verse from the Book—*“ Given to hospitality, 
not weary in well-doing ”—and he knew that it 
referred to the master of Drumscone. 

It was close on midnight when Giovanni 
Angosi, whose baptismal name was John Angus, 
blew out his candle and settled himself comfort- 
ably in bed. As he drew the fleecy blankets up 
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to his stubbly chin and curled his toes over the 
curved back of the warm “ pig,” he winked in 
the dark and spoke to the ceiling. 

“Thank God,” he said, “‘I was aince the 
precentor in a U.P. kirk in Galashiels.” 


THE WIDOW’S VOW 


I 


HE root of the matter was they were 

ill-mated. He was set fast in his bachelor 

ways long years before he came under her 

spell, if one may apply that romantic word to 
the prosaic and canny nature of his courtship. 

His last housekeeper had served him badly, 
robbing him with intent of eggs and butter 
and cheese and good, fat poultry ; taking more 
to the market at Whinburn every Wednesday 
than she ever accounted for; and robbing 
him, too, by careless management in the 
house. 

He heard of her misdeeds when she quarrelled 
with the dairymaid, who, though a simple- 
looking lass, had a sharp eye, and on occasion 
a “nesty tongue.” The latter she used with 
such effect that she opened the eyes of her 
master, and the housekeeper took her departure 
at short notice, in high dudgeon and the carrier’s 
cart. 

Next market day over his “ mornin’” with 
Shearer of Knockendow in the King’s Arms 


in Whinburn, he paraded his troubles. Knocken- 
32 
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dow was sympathetic, but practical. He lifted 
his glass and studied its contents. 

“Gey sma’ measure,” he muttered, and then, 
turning to the matter at issue, asked : 

“ What’s the objection tae a wife, Wullie ? ” 

William Walker started. While trying to 
recover his breath he emptied his glass and 
rang the bell for another. 

“Man,” he said, “I never thocht o’ that. 
Besides, I’m ower auld—turned fifty—and nae 
wumman would look at me.” 

Knockendow half-closed his eyelids and looked 
at his companion. 

“Hoots, man!” he said. “Ye’re in yer 
prime; yee no’ ill-lookin’—at ony rate, ye 
micht be waur-lookin’; and tae be mistress 
o’ Burdiemains wad be a guid doon-settin’ for 
ony lass.” 

“ Ay,” said Walker, turning over in his mind, 
like a peppermint under his tongue, an idea 
that was new to him. 

“* Besides,”’ continued Knockendow, “ it’ll be 
cheaper in the lang run. Ye’ll save her wages, 
an’ as your interests are hers, she'll see there’s 
nae wastry in the hoose.” 

“Man,” said Burdiemains, raising his head 
to have a look at himself in the big mirror above 
the fireplace, “ yer advice is worth thinkin’ o’. 
Ye’ll hae anither wi’ me?” and he rang the 


bell again. 
B 
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A quarter of an hour later Burdiemains was 
in the market. He had gone there primarily 
to keep an eye upon the dairymaid, and to 
make sure that she did not put into practice 
any of those dishonest artifices of which she 
had shown such expert knowledge in retailing 
the delinquencies of the housekeeper. But he 
forgot both dairymaid and housekeeper when 
Maggie Gordon caught his eye. He knew her 
already, as she was the only daughter of Gordon 
of Kenhardie, which marched with Burdiemains. 
He looked at her critically with a new interest. 

She was a sonsie lass, tall and strong, with 
dark and shining hair and eyes like sloes. He 
passed the time of day with her as, basket on 
arm, she edged her way through the crowd. 
She smiled at him, displaying her strong white 
teeth between her firm lips. Then she pushed 
her way on, and he followed, trying to per- 
suade himself that his reflection, as he remem- 
bered it in the mirror in the King’s Arms, was 
that of a man likely to take a woman’s eye. 

At a discreet distance he studied her skill 
as a saleswoman. She would have no truck 
with the merchants, many of whom were willing 
to buy the whole contents of her basket at 
their price. Instead, she preferred to deal 
directly with the public, thereby, as Burdiemains 
knew, making a considerably larger profit. 

“She’s nae fule,” mused the watcher, adding 
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her business abilities to her physical charms. 
-He pushed his way a little nearer, so that he 
was within earshot. She had laid her basket 
on one of the long benches that ran across 
the market hall, and had removed its linen 
covering. The contents lay displayed in careful 
order—at one end the butter wrapped neatly, 
pound by pound, in white paper ; in the middle 
the chickens, plucked and trussed skilfully, 
separated on each side from the butter and 
eggs by spotless linen cloths; and close under 
her hand the eggs, every one of them in spotless 
shells. She had her own customers, and soon 
they gathered round her. 

“Ay, it was twa pun’ o’ butter ye ordered 
last week, Mrs. Brown. Here it is,” and she 
lifted it from its place. “I made it masel’. 
It’s fu’ cream, an’ there’s less water intil’t 
than in ony ither butter im the market,” and 
she cast a quick reproachful smile to right 
and left, hinting obliquely that some of the 
butter on sale was not all it ought to be. 

“This is your chicken, Mrs. Snodgrass. Feel 
the breist o’t—as plump as butter, an’ a’ ready 
for the oven. Thenk ye! Would ye like some 
eggs?” : 

Mrs. Snodgrass thought she would: a dozen, 
if they were fresh laid. 

“Oh, ay, they’re a’ fresh laid.” She picked 
up four eggs from one corner of the basket 
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and looked at their narrow end. “The wee 
pencil-mark here,” and she indicated it with 
her finger, “shows the anes that I gathered 
this very mornin’. The rest were laid yester- 
day or the day afore. TU let ye hae four o’ 
this mornin’s an’ eight o’ the ithers. There’s 
no a bad ane amang them. Thank ye!” 

Burdiemains nodded his head approvingly. 

** A sensible lass, an’ a clever ane,” he told 
himself. “That dot wi’ the pencil’s a maister 
touch. If she does sae weel for her faither, 
she’s like tae dae as weel for her ain man if 
she had ane.” The idea that Knockendow 
had planted in his mind struck its roots deeper 
and began to bud. 

He took a turn round the market, but nowhere 
did he see any woman who displayed such skill 
in praising and disposing of her wares as Maggie 
Gordon. He drifted back to her stand. Her 
basket was empty, and she was folding the 
linen napkins neatly and placing them within 
it. 

“Hae ye dune weel, Maggie ?” he asked. 

** Nane sae bad considerin’, Mr. Walker,” she 
said, and smiled brightly. 

The answer pleased him for several reasons. 

“She’s cautious,” he mused. ‘She said 
nane sae bad; she’s canny; she doesna boast 
o’ the money she’s makin’ ; an’ she’s respectfu’ ; 
she ca’d me Mr. Walker. She'll dae.” 
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If the valiant Mr. Walker had not consumed 
three large glasses of whisky in the King’s 
Arms that morning it is doubtful if he would 
have found courage for his next action. He 
walked beside her through the market. In 
front of a sweet-stall, presided over by a white- 
aproned, ruddy-faced man, he gave her sleeve 
a tug. 

“Dae ye like sweeties, Maggie ? ” 

Maggie blushed and smiled prettily, nodding 
her head. 

“Gie’s half a pun’—no, a pun’,” said Bur- 
diemains, staggering himself with his own 
generosity, “o’ them pink an’ white sugared 
almonds.” 

“Thenk ye, Mr. Walker,” said Maggie as 
he dropped the bag into her basket, and, looking 
at him a little archly, she added, “I hope TP’ 
meet ye next market day.” 

In this wise William Walker, who had imagined 
himself to be a confirmed bachelor, began his 
courtship. But it was not all plain sailing. 
He began to drop over of a night to Kenhardie, 
ostensibly for a crack with Gordon, but really 
to press his suit with Maggie. It was some 
time before it dawned upon that shrewd young 
woman that this middle-aged, cross-grained 
farmer was, aS we say in Dalbean, “smitten 
wi’ her,’ and when she began to suspect the 
true state of affairs she did all she could to 
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avoid him. Her maiden heart had other ambi- 
tions, other hopes. But William Walker was 
somewhat slow in the uptake and a novice 
in the gentle art of courtship, and after a long 
crack with her father and a pipe or two, to 
say nothing of a good dram, he would betake 
himself in the moonlight to Burdiemains, per- 
suading himself that he had made great progress 
with his love-making. Possibly, he had not 
exchanged more than half a dozen words with 
Maggie during the brief time she had remained 
in the room. In her presence he was more 
than ordinarily blate, and she did not encourage 
him by talking with any vivacity. 

But Destiny—it cannot have been Providence, 
since happy marriages are made in heaven— 
played a shabby trick on her. A day came 
when she had a row with her stepmother. 
Such squabbles were not uncommon, for both 
were quick-tempered and had sharp tongues. 
But this was a battle royal, and Maggie had 
ended it by avowing her intention of shaking 
the dust of Kenhardie from her feet and never 
darkening its door again. To which, with a 
Parthian shot, her stepmother had retorted 
that she would lefer see her back than her 
face, and her room was better than her company. 

That night in the byre, if one had spied 
on Maggie as she sat milking with her forehead 
pressed against the warm sympathetic flank 
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of the cow, one would have seen that her eyes 
were filled with tears. It was not only the 
words of her stepmother that were troubling 
her heart. There was worse than that. Only 
yesterday in Whinburn, as she was leaving 
the market, she had seen Hughie Glover, on 
whom her maiden fancy had been long time 
set, walking down the street with Mary Ferguson 
on his arm. 

Now in Whinburn we do not walk arm-in- 
arm in the public gaze with a young woman 
unless things are serious, and the seriousness 
of the matter was confirmed when the furious 
Maggie saw the pair disappear into the shop 
of Young, the jeweller. Hughie was lost to 
her, and Maggie wept her heart out silently 
in the dim light of the byre, till Daisy, the 
cow, rattled her chain up through the iron loop, 
and stretched a long, cool muzzle towards her 
mistress and tried to lick her cheek. 

When the milking was over, Maggie went 
off for a long walk, seeking solace from the 
hills and the wind and the sky. As she made 
her way back the stars and the moon were 
looking down upon her kindly, and it was 
then she met William Walker and her fate. 

Willie had had an extra glass before parting 
with her father. He was therefore readier of 
speech than was his wont, and the moon is 
a romantic old lady who loves to cast a spell 
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over men and women. So, in the moonlight, 
Willie took courage and proposed, and Maggie, 
distraught and heartsore, pledged him her troth, 
and five minutes later would have bitten out 
the tongue with which she had spoken the 
fatal words. 

As he let himself into Burdiemains, Willie, 
proud and self-satisfied, stopped suddenly on 
the threshold. 

“ Guidsakes,” he said to himself, “‘ ye never 
kissed the lass,” and he went to bed upbraiding 
himself for a lost opportunity. 

So fifty-two married twenty-four. If not 
exactly a union of December and May, it was 
a marriage of April and October, and both are 
fitful months. 

At first things went fairly well. Maggie 
had made up her mind to make the best of 
what she knew was a bad bargain. The bargain 
had good points, however. She was her own 
mistress. She was free of her stepmother, 
her husband was fairly prosperous, and there 
was some satisfaction for her woman’s heart 
in the thought that her wedding would let 
Hughie Glover know that he was not the only 
fish in the water. 

In Willie’s eyes this wife of his was an excellent 
investment. She had brought him a small 
but by no means contemptible tocher. She 
was better than a housekeeper—for he did 
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not need to pay her any wages—and week 
by week she brought back from the market 
more money than any housekeeper had ever 
done before. Besides, she was an excellent 
manager. She worked hard herself, and she 
saw that those under her did not shirk their 
tasks. But, like Willie, she had a quick temper 
and a very nippy tongue, and it was not long 
before they fell to bickering. By and by, 
their bickerings became violent quarrels. Willie 
had imagined that in virtue of his superior 
age and, as he thought, his greater wisdom, 
his wife would gladly submit to his every whim. 
But Maggie was not the kind of woman to put 
her neck meekly under any man’s heel, even 
though he were her husband, and it was not 
long before she told him so. And Willie, fum- 
ing, realized with a start that though you may 
dismiss a housekeeper, you cannot with equal 
readiness get rid of a wife. It was a point 
that had not occurred to him before. 

They were always at cross-purposes, always 
in the middle or on the edge of a quarrel, so 
that the only occasions when there was peace 
in Burdiemains was when by mutual consent, 
or through mutual perversity, an armed truce 
was silently declared, and they were “ no’ 
speakin’”’ to each other. Such a truce would 
sometimes last for a fortnight, only to be followed 
by a worse row than ever. 
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News of the state of affairs leaked to the 
neighbours, some of whom shrugged their 
shoulders and, shaking wise heads, asked : 

“Weel, what better can ye expect? He 
was aye a thrawn auld bachelor, an’ she a lass 
0’ spirit.” 

Knockendow, big, boisterous, and good of 
heart, tried to put things right. He slapped 
Burdiemains heartily on the shoulders on a 
market day about a year after the ill-fated 
wedding. 

“Weel, Willie,” he said, “hoo are you an’ 
the wife gettin’ on?” 

Burdiemains looked furtively round him before 
he answered : 

“Man, it’s a terrible thing, marriage. I 
never realized that a wife was a permanency. 
I could aye get rid o’ a housekeeper.” 

Knockendow laughed. “Is it as bad as 
that, Wullie 2?” he asked. 

Willie shook his head sadly. 

“Weel, it bates me,’ said Knockendow. 

“She was a bricht, clever lass, spirited, nae 
doot, but if ye’d handled her richt she should 
hae made a guid wife tae ye.” 
' “Qh, I’m no’ denyin’ she’s a guid wie an’ 
a carefu’ ane. But, her temper!” and Willie 
raised pathetic eyes to the sky, as though calling 
high heaven to witness. 

“Try drivin’ her on a licht rein, Willie,” 
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said Knockendow. “If ye saw at the mouth 
o a mettlesome filly ye juist drive her wild, 
an’ she gets oot o’ control.” 

“Wha saws at her mouth?” asked Bur- 
diemains angrily, and left the intending peace- 
maker to muse on the unwisdom of trying 
to adjust a quarrel between a man and his 
wife. 

In spite of domestic happiness, however, 
Burdiemains prospered exceedingly, and year 
by year Willie saw his bank balance grow 
steadily. When seven years had passed an 
opportunity came to purchase the farm, and, 
for a whole fortnight, no ill word passed between 
Willie and his wife as they discussed the alluring 
possibility. On the day that he became the 
proud owner of his farm Burdiemains bought 
his wife a gold locket. He gave it her somewhat 
sheepishly, and she received it with a little 
embarrassment, for it was the first little tender- 
ness that had passed between them for years. 
In her bedroom Maggie fastened it round her 
neck and looked at herself in the glass. Some- 
what to her surprise she found her eyes brim 
over suddenly with tears, and on the next 
occasion when she felt tempted to give her 
spouse the rough edge of her tongue she suc- 
ceeded in controlling herself, conduct which 
puzzled her husband—who from experience 
knew when to expect a tongue lashing—so 
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that he looked anxiously at her and wondered, 
“Is the wumman no’ weel ?” 

For ten weary years they lived a life which 
with some injustice to the lower creatures 
might be called a cat-and-dog life, and then 
Willie began to fail. His decline was slow but 
steady, and all the medicine of the Whinburn 
doctor failed to give him relief. He lost flesh, 
and with it his healthy colour. His clothes 
began to hang loosely upon him. His cheeks 
became withered and sallow. His temper grew 
more difficult as his physical strength failed, 
and even the doctor, a man of large sympathies 
and accustomed to make allowances for ill 
health, wrote him down as a cross-grained and 
cantankerous old curmudgeon. 

He spoke kindly to the anxious Maggie, and 
shook his head. 

“Humour him, Mrs. Walker,” hesaid. ‘ He’s 
very ill, and his sickness makes him diffi- 
cult.” 

“Then it’s serious!” gasped the startled 
Maggie, brought suddenly face to face with 
stern reality. 

The doctor nodded his head, for a nod is 
sometimes kindlier than a word, and added, 
“It’s a growth.” 

“And can naething mair be dune?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“T’m sorry to say, nothing. No operation 
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would help him. See that he has his medicine 
regularly. That will ease his pain.” 

He patted Maggie gently on the shoulder, 
and left her to her thoughts. Now though 
Maggie was quick-tempered by nature, and 
had grown shrewish with the years, there 
still lurked in her breast some of the milk 
of human kindness, and the knowledge that 
she was soon to lose her husband filled her 
with genuine distress. She summoned herself 
to the bar of conscience, and sat in stern judg- 
ment of herself. With tears in her eyes she 
admitted that she might have been hard on 
him ; that she had spoken harshly and provoked 
a quarrel many a time, when a soft word would 
have come as readily; that she had been 
uncharitable, and had not made allowances 
for her husband’s fixed ways; and, examining 
herself ruthlessly, she found herself guilty, 
without extenuating circumstances, of having 
marred her own life and made her husband’s 
an unhappy one, for that is the way of a woman. 
“Tf only there had been a bairn,” she thought, 
“it micht a’ hae been different,”’ and she clasped 
her hands tightly over her breast and fell to 
tears. 

From that day onwards she waited on her 
husband with anxious tenderness, putting a 
bridle on her tongue, and answering gently 
his most splenetic outbursts. And as she 
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schooled herself with the discipline, and found 
it became easier every day, she upbraided 
herself for not having sought to cultivate meek- 
ness long ago. 

And her husband, now bedfast and daily 
growing weaker, was puzzled. Could this sub- 
dued woman who waited .on him so assiduously 
be that Maggie who previously had always 
been on a hair-trigger? Thus he wondered, 
and, looking into the familiar face with the 
sloe-like eyes, and seeing the same features 
to which he had grown accustomed in the 
past ten years, he came to a strange conclusion, 
for he was dull of wit. It was the same Maggie 
right enough, but she was quiet and subdued 
because at long last she had discovered that 
he was her master. He satisfied himself with 
this false reasoning, and by way of proving 
conclusively both to himself and to her that 
this was the case, he became more captious 
and, as we say in Dalbean, more “ill tae leeve 
wi” than ever. 

But Maggie bore his spleen with wonderful 
resignation. By and by, looking at his shrunken, 
yellowish arms and conscious of his growing 
weakness, Willie began to realize that his illness 
was something out of the ordinary, and slowly 
it dawned on him that his days were numbered. 

After the first shock of realization the dis- 
covery did not perturb him much, for, like 
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most men who live in contact with the soil 
and see year by year the unending cycle of life 
and death working itself out in the fruits of 
the earth, he was something of a philosopher. 
And he flattered himself that he knew a secret 
that as yet was hidden from the doctor and 
from Maggie, and of his secret he made a scourge 
with which he thought he could discipline his 
wife. 

On an evening late in June he lay by the 
open window in his room watching the cows 
as they filed slowly out from the byre. As 
they ambled down the road to the field he 
heard, above the twitter of the birds, the familiar 
click of their hoofs, and he sniffed the air to 
catch the warm scent of them. As he lay 
watching, Maggie entered the room and sat 
down by his bedside. She looked at his hollow 
temples, his sunken eyes, his bloodless lips, 
his wasted hands, and her heart smote her. 
Willie turned his face from the window and 
looked at her. 

She spoke gently. 

“ Are ye feelin’ ony better the nicht, Willie ? ” 

Willie frowned. ‘‘ Hoo can I be feelin’ ony 
better, wumman, when I’m deein’? It’s juist 
a maitter o’ time.” 

He looked at her keenly, expecting to see 
her weep, but Maggie was already inured to 
this knowledge, and was able to control herself. 
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This her husband interpreted as hardness of 
heart, and he barbed another shaft. 

“T’ve nae doot ye'll be glad tae see the last 
o’ me,” he said bitterly. 

This was too much for Maggie, who sniffed 
audibly, and then wept openly. 

She put a firm, warm hand caressingly on 
his wasted one and spoke brokenly : 

“That’s no’ kind o’ ye, Wullie. TI miss 
ye sairly,” and her breast heaved with honest 
emotion. 

A sour smile played on her husband’s face. 

“Och, ay, Maggie. Talk’s cheap. Tl wager 
ye console yersel’ wi’ anither man afore I’m 
cauld in the kirkyaird.” 

The old rebellious spirit sprang to life for 
a moment, and would not be denied. She 
spoke almost fiercely. 

“Wullie Walker,” she said, “ ye’ve nae richt 
tae say sic a thing. I’ve been a guid wife 
tae ye an’ nae licht o’ love, an’ ye flatter yersel’ 
if ye think my experience o’ mairrit life wi’ 
you wadna gie me a scunner for a second 
venture.” 

Willie grunted. ‘Dae ye min’ Jessie Fer- 
guson?” he asked. “When Tam died she 
was inconsolable, an’ swore tae the hale pairish 
at kirk an’ market she wad never wed again. 
An’ every Sabbath day she was in the kirkyaird 
on her knees by Tam’s grave, redding the weeds 
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awa’, an’ puttin’ flooers on it, an’ aye greet- 
greeting. I min’ weel sayin’ tae Knockendow, 
“Knockendow,’ says I, ‘a wumman that eats 
grass on her husband’s grave sune comforts hersel’ 
wi’ anither, an’ inside the twalmonth the banns 
were up for her and Jamie Agnew. I tell ye, 
Maggie, women are a’ alike.” 

Maggie bit her lip and dabbed at her eyes, 
then she spoke quietly but firmly : 

“Ye’ve said mony a hard thing tae me, 
Wullie, but this is aboot the worst. I'll no 
hae my name mentioned in the same breath 
wi’ Mistress Agnew that was Jessie Ferguson,” 
and she tossed her head, her eyes flashing. 

Willie turned over on his side and looked 
out of the open window for a moment, then 
he stretched out his hand and pulled at the 
fuchsia blossom that nodded over the window- 
sill. 

“ There’s nae tellin’ what ye’ll dae, Maggie, 
aince I’m oot o’ the road,” he said. 

Maggie sprang to her feet. Her eyes were 
blazing ; her cheeks were crimson. 

“ Wullie Walker,” she said, “‘ ye’re no’ worthy 
o sic a promise, but I swear tae ye here that 
I’ll never mairry anither man as long as grass 
grows on yer grave.” 

Her husband rolled over on his back. There 
was a sour smile on his face. “Of course, 
Maggie,” he said, “if ye dinna sod the grave 
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wi’ guid turf, but juist cover it wi’ sma’ gravel, 
yer promise isna worth a dottle. Ye could 
mairry again in a week.” 

Maggie sank into her chair; her tears welled 
up afresh; she buried her face in both hands 
and sobbed aloud with quivering shoulders. 

Willie watched her for a time in silence, then 
he laid a hand on her bent head, and patted 
it. 

“Dinna tak’ on sae badly, Maggie, lass,” 
he said. ‘I’m willin’ tae admit, as I’m leevin 
ye shortly, an’ the admission is no’ likely tae 
be used against me for ony length o’ time, 
that ye’ve been a guid wife accordin’ tae yer 
lichts, but Guid kens, ye’ve got a nippy 
tongue.” 

“It’s nocht tae yours,” said Maggie, lifting 
her head suddenly and drying her tears. 

Willie pursed up his thin lips. “Tl no 
argy the point wi’ ye. It’s hardly worth while. 
But are ye willin’ tae swear tae yer man, an’ 
him deein’, that ye’ll no mairry again ?” 

“T am,” said Maggie firmly, and, taking 
his hand, she continued: “Tl never mairry 
again, Wullie, sae lang as grass grows on yer 
grave.” 

Willie looked up at the ceiling. ‘“‘ Of coorse, 
it’s naething tae me, Maggie. Whan I’m under 
the mools [’ll no’ be carin’, but ye’re committin’ 
yersel’ badly.” 
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“Tve given ma word, Wullie, an’ I’ll stick 
tae it—never as lang as grass grows on yer 
grave.” 

“Ah, weel,” said Willie, “that’s yer ain 
affair. Juist fetch me a drink o’ milk, an’ put 
a wee drap o’ ‘the auld kirk’ intil’t. Paterson, 
the writer, is comin’ ower frae Whinburn tae 
pit the feenishin’ touches tae my will, an’ 
I'll want some refreshin’ afore he comes.” 

Glad to escape from her husband’s cruel 
tongue, Maggie rose to do his bidding. 

As Paterson the writer was driving back 
to Whinburn that evening he chuckled to 
himself. “I wonder why he insisted that his 
grave 1s to be sodded with turf from the Laigh 
field? ‘It’s guid grass,’ he said; ‘ay, it’s 
guid grass,’ as though it mattered,’ mused 
the man of law, flicking the near shoulder of 
his ambling horse lightly. 

A fortnight later William Walker was gathered 
to his fathers, and was laid to rest in the kirk- 
yaird of Dalbean. 


II 


Maggie Walker missed her husband. To say 
so is to state the fact in its baldest terms. No 
woman, however tenderly loved, ever missed 
a husband more than she did. Instead of 
daily strife in the house of Burdiemains there 
was a peace intolerable; in place of noisy 
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bickerings there was a quiet that was grey 
dreariness. 

Maggie missed her man at every turn, and 
more than once she found herself doing things 
which she knew would vex him, and caught 
her breath and felt suddenly lonely as she remem-~ 
bered that he was no longer there to find fault 
with her. Her twelve years of bondage had 
so wrought upon her that she found it difficult 
to appreciate freedom. There was little pleasure 
in going her own way, because she had no 
husband to challenge it. 

At kirk and market she was the object of 
much curious scrutiny. She wore her widow’s 
weeds becomingly, and she was in her womanly 
prime, so the men, even the elders of the kirk, 
were prepared to admit that she carried herself 
with becoming dignity and with a fitting sense 
of the respect due to her husband. But the 
precentor, who, like the minister, could look 
the congregation over without turning his 
head to do so, observed to the beadle as the 
latter was locking up the kirk: 

“John, Mistress Walker has gane intae very 
deep blacks for Wullie. Dae ye think he was 
worth it ?” 

John chuckled and cast a look at the mound 
in the kirkyard under which rested the mortal 
remains of William Walker : 

““He’s gey deep doon an’ weel happit, since 
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I did it masel’, so I ken he canna hear, an’ 
I can speak ma min’. O’ a’ the cross-grained, 
ill-tempered, thrawn auld deevils I’ve pit by 
in this kirkyaird, Wullie Walker was the worst.” 

“T’ve heard they didna pu’ weel thegither,” 
said the precentor, slipping a throat lozenge 
from his waistcoat pocket into his mouth. 

“'Pu’ weel thegither ! ” exclaimed the beadle. 
“The dairymaid telt oor Lizzie they led a 
cat-an’-dog life.” 

“Then she’s learned her lesson, an’ is no’ 
likely tae tak’ anither man,” said the precentor, 
who was given to homely philosophy. 

““Certes, no,’ answered the beadle. ‘“‘ But 
they'll be buzzin’ roon’ her afore the twal- 
month’s oot. She’s no’ a bad-lookin’ wumman, 
still in her prime, an’ Burdiemains is a guid 
fairm an’ her ain.” 

“ Weel,” said the precentor, “ we'll see what 
we'll see, if we’re spared, Guid nicht, John.” 

Knockendow came across her in the market 
some three months after the death of her hus- 
band. He held out a hearty hand. “ Hoo’s 
a’ wi’ ye, Maggie?” he asked kindly. 

* As weel as can be expected, Mr. Shearer,” 
she answered, “ but I miss Wullie mair than 
words can tell.” 

The kindly farmer looked down at her. 
There was a look of genuine sorrow on her 
face. Her sloe-like eyes deep set under her 
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shapely brows arrested him. “A guid-lookin’ 
lass,” he mused. But what he said was: 

“That’s as it should be, Maggie. But wait 
a wee. Time’s a great healer, and,” he added, 
“maybe by and by ye'll tak’ anither man. 
I’ve nae doot that’s what Wullie would hae 
wished.” 

To the amazement of Knockendow who 
knew well how badly her marriage had turned 
out, Maggie began to cry. She dabbed at her 
eyes with a fussy handkerchief. 

“Never!” she said. “I swore tae Wullie 
on his deathbed that I’d never mairry again 
sae long as the grass grew on his grave, an’ 
I’m a wumman o’ my word.” 

“Ye committed yersel’ gey badly,” said 
Knockendow. “ Hooever, ye ken yer ain min’ 
best, Maggie, an’ we'll leave it at that.” 

The following Sabbath Knockendow stood 
at the foot of Willie’s grave. He beckoned 
to the beadle, who was standing near the kirk 
door. 

“ John,” he said, ‘‘ this is weel-sodded. Whaur 
did ye get the turf? This is nane o’ yer kirk- 
yaird grass.” 

“No,” said the beadle. “ Wullie provided 
in his will that his grave was tae be covered 
wi sods frae the Laigh field. He left me ten 
shillin’s tae see tae it.” 

“It’s very guid grass,” said Knockendow, 
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and he went into the kirk to ponder on other 
things than the sermon. 

More than one eligible bachelor with ambitions 
and at least two widowers with encumbrances 
developed the habit of dropping into Burdie- 
mains in the by-going, so to speak, just by 
way of inquiring how Mrs. Walker was faring. 
She treated them all alike, with a quiet courtesy 
that was pleasing, but never encouraging. She 
would discuss prices and cattle and crops, and 
set each visitor at his ease by telling him to 
light his pipe, for “tobacco reek aye makes 
me think o’ puir Wullie,” and ere they took 
their several departures she would ring for 
“the auld kirk” and mix each a stiff glass 
with her own hand. But whether they came 
singly or in couples, she gave them no excuse 
to flatter themselves that she regarded their 
visit as anything more than mere neighbourli- 
ness, for she was a woman under a vow. 

Twelve months had barely elapsed since 
Willie’s death, when there came to Dalbean 
one of its sons who had sought fortune not 
unsuccessfully in America. Ten years before, 
Geordie Laidlaw, feeling that the old country 
did not offer sufficient scope for his abilities 
and ambitions, had emigrated. For years the 
news that filtered back to Dalbean concerning 
him was not encouraging. The farm he pur- 
chased proved to be singularly unproductive, 
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and its barrenness puzzled its owner, until 
some wary prospector, nosing after riches hidden 
in the earth, discovered that the ground was 
sodden with oil. There was some rapid but 
fierce bargaining, the astute Yankee finding 
that when it came to a deal this hard-faced 
Scottish farmer could hold his own with the 
best of them. The bargain was clinched at 
last, Geordie accepting with some show of 
reluctance sixteen times as much as the pro- 
spector had offered at first. 

He returned to Dalbean a rich man. News 
of his good fortune had preceded him, and 
there was a flutter of excitement in the breast 
of more than one likely lass when on the next 
Sabbath he was seen sitting in the kirk side 
by side with his father. As the kirk skailed 
many of his old friends crowded round him 
to shake him by the hand, and more than 
one mother who had known him as a boy 
claimed the privilege of old friendship to jog 
his memory. 

“Ye’ll no hae forgotten oor Jessie, Geordie ? 
though she’s a wumman grown sin’ ye last 
saw her,’ and the blushing Jessie or Maggie 
or Annie had her sleeve plucked imperiously 
by a mother’s anxious hand, and was pushed 
forward for the inspection of this most eligible 
of bachelors. He treated them all alike—easily, 
as became a man that had travelled, and with 
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the quiet self-possession of one who knew a 
larger world than Dalbean, and who was not 
quite so green as the greenbacks with which 
the wallet in his breast pocket was presumably 
stuffed. 

One of the last to greet him was Maggie 
Walker. He did not recognize her for a moment, 
her widow’s garb confusing him. Then recog- 
nition came suddenly and delightfully, when 
her sloe-like eyes lit up. 

“Losh, keep me!” he said. “If it’s no’ 
Maggie Gordon—I mean, Maggie Walker, beggin’ 
yer pardon. Hoo are ye?” and he held out 
his hand eagerly. 

The widow’s colour rose. It was a pleasure 
to be greeted thus heartily and eagerly when 
there were other women near to take notice 
of her obvious preferment, and Maggie Walker 
went down the gravel path side by side with 
the new-comer, with shoulders squared defiantly 
because she knew the barbed glances that 
were being hurled at her from the eyes of more 
than one mother of an eligible daughter. 

In gig and dogcart, and also among the 
less privileged worshippers who wended their 
homeward way on foot, Geordie Laidlaw rather 
than the minister’s sermon was the subject 
of discussion and criticism. 

“He'd be a lot nicer if he didna talk through 
his nose,” said Lizzie Adair, registering a secret 
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vow that if he should ever “ speir at her,” even 
through his nose, she would not say him nay. 

“‘T dinna like the way he says ‘ Yep’ when 
he means ay,” answered Polly MacTier, deter- 
mining in her heart that sooner than lose him, 
should he ever ask her, she would answer “ Yep ” 
herself lest he should have forgotten its Scottish 
equivalent. 

‘An’ the boots on his feet, wi’ yon pointed 
taes! The Americans maun hae awfu’ lang 
feet,” said Lizzie a little inconsequently, for 
she was reviewing the outward man in pleasant 
reminiscence. 

An’ the cut o’ his jacket, wi’ the square 
shoulders. Dae ye think they’re padded, Lee- 
zie?” asked Polly. 

“Yon was a fine gold chain he had across 
his weskit, an’ as like as no’ there was a fine 
gold watch at the en’ o't. I saw him keekin’ 
at it when the minister cam’ tae ‘ In conclusion,’ 
but it was in the hollow o’ his luif, an’ I couldna 
see it.” | 

Had George Laidlaw known the fluttering 
in a score of maiden hearts that his appearance 
in the kirk of his native village had produced, 
he would have blushed to the roots of his 
raven-black hair, but he never gave the matter 
a thought. 

An old spark that had smouldered in his 
heart when he was little more than a schoolboy 
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had suddenly flared up in the presence of Maggie 
Walker. Looking back that afternoon, he re- 
membered that in the days of his exile when- 
ever he had thought of Dalbean her face some- 
how would float across his dreams. And now 
she was a free woman, still in her prime and 
good to look upon, and just a year younger 
than himself. And she had seemed pleased 
to see him; her sloe-like eyes had kindled 
when he greeted her. 

So George Laidlaw became a frequent visitor 
at Burdiemains, where Maggie made him wel- 
come, for in his companionship and his con- 
versation she found much to interest her. Nor 
was it always about the marvellous things 
he had seen in America that he talked. Some- 
times the conversation, when the gloaming fell, 
would take a more intimate turn, and Maggie, 
schooling herself with a stern hand, would 
find difficulty in bringing it back to less danger- 
ous ground. Certainly she gave Geordie little 
encouragement, but he, being deeply in love, 
was blind to that. 

He put the question to her for the first time 
beside the lilac bush near the garden gate, 
one night in the dusk when she was seeing 
him off. 

She refused him firmly. ‘‘ No, George,” she 
said. ‘I like yer frien’ship, but I’m under 
a vow never to mairry again, so it canna be.” 
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Geordie took his departure disconsolately, 
and that night Maggie buried her face in her 
pillow and cried herself to sleep. 

And Geordie’s father, who knew how badly 
Maggie Walker’s first marriage had turned out, 
tried to drop a word of caution in his son’s 
ears. 

“Wi? a’ your money, Geordie,” he said, 
“ye micht dae better.” 

George shook his head. ‘“She’s the only 
woman in the world for me,’ he answered 
firmly. 

“But she’s a widow,” protested his father. 
“Ye micht get a younger ane.” 

“She’s the richt age for me,” answered 
George loyally, “and widow or no’, [ll hae 
-her if she’ll only tak’ me.” 

Geordie’s father laid a hand on his son’s 
square shoulder, and spoke words of warning. 
“There’s an auld saw that says, ‘ never mairry 
a widow unless her first man was hanged.’ ”’ 

George laughed. “If a’ I hear is true,” 
he said, ‘“ Wullie Walker deserved hanging, 
though he never got it. He was a cross-grained 
auld deevil. She’s no’ likely to cast him in 
my teeth,” and within a fortnight he was 
back at Burdiemains pressing his suit with 
greater ardour than ever. 

In less than a month, catching her in what 
he thought was a softened mood, he put the 
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question again. Again Maggie refused him, 
but this time to George’s astonishment her 
head dropped on his shoulder and she fell to 
tears. He found the comforting of her a diffi- 
cult but pleasant task, and as he walked back 
to Dalbean in the dark he encouraged himself. 
“She’s yours, Geordie,” he said, “if ye only 
stick at her. Yep! Dinna forget hoo ye 
handled the oil king.” 

It was on the next Sabbath that Knockendow 
saw Mrs. Walker standing meditatively at the 
side of her husband’s grave. He joined her 
there. She turned towards him, and he saw 
that her eyes were full of tears. 

“O’ a’ the queer craturs,” he mused, “ that 
God ever made, women are the queerest. Tae 
think o’ her greetin’ for Wullie mair than a 
twalmonth efter she was weel rid o’ him. 
Weel, weel!” He patted her paternally with 
a large and hefty hand on her plump, warm 
shoulders. 

“ Dinna tak’ on, lass,”’ he said comfortingly. 
“ Wullie’s better off whaur he is.” 

Maggie did not answer. 

>“ The beadle tak’s guid care o’ his grave,” 
said Knockendow. “ That’s the best turf in 
the kirkyaird—guid grass wi’ no’ a weed in’t,” 
he continued, letting his practical eye wander 
over the close-cropped mound. 

“Ay, it’s guid grass, awfu’ guid grass,” 
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answered Maggie, “oot o’ the Laigh field— 
Wullie’s ain wish,” and she dabbed her eyes 
afresh. 

Next Wednesday, being market day, Maggie 
mounted her gig and set off to Whinburn. On 
the way she overtook Geordie Laidlaw on foot, 
and it was only manners to offer him a lift, 
which George accepted with alacrity. 

Now there are worse places than a gig for 
proposing to a woman. So, at least, thought 
this ardent suitor. But he prepared the ground 
with a few simple endearments to which Maggie 
lent a not unwilling ear. The mare between 
the shafts ambled along at her own pace, for 
she knew that her mistress was paying little 
heed to her. And postie, on his rounds on 
his silent bicycle, rode behind the Burdiemain’s 
gig for more than a mile, an unsuspected but 
very attentive observer, trying to determine 
whether the black object that lay across Mrs. 
Walker’s waist was the back of the seat or 
her companion’s arm. 

‘He was not able to decide until he rang 
his bell vigorously, when the black object moved 
suddenly, and revealed itself to be an arm of 
flesh and blood. And the postman whizzed 
past with a smile on his face. Half a mile 
further on the strong arm found its comfortable 
resting-place again, and Maggie, though she 
protested, was content to have it there. 
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Geordie took heart of courage and proposed 
again, and again Maggie rejected his suit. 

“Tm under a promise, Geordie,” she said. 
“It canna be.” 

But even then she did not demand the instant 
removal of that very comforting arm, and 
when she had handed over the gig to the ostler 
at the King’s Arms she promised that she would 
give George a lift homewards when the day’s 
marketing was over. 

“Oh, but we’ll meet afore that,” said the 
unabashed suitor. “ Ye’ll tak’ yer dinner wi’ 
me here at ane o'clock. Whatever that vow 
of yours may be, it canna prevent ye eatin’.” 

Maggie gave him a half-shy promise, and 
beckoning to a boy who was hanging about 
at the yard gate she handed him her basket 
and followed him to the market. As she went 
up Main Street her thoughts were far away, 
and even when it came to the selling of her 
goods her customers found her absent-minded, 
and not the alert, vivacious Mrs. Walker to 
whom they were accustomed. 

When her basket was empty she packed 
the napkins neatly in it, and handing it to a 
boy bade him take it down to the King’s Arms. 
She walked out into Main Street. In a glass 
in the milliner’s window she caught a glimpse 
of herself, and stood for a moment studying 
her reflection. She was still in her prime and 
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not bad looking. That was the thought in 
her mind as she continued her slow walk down 
the street. She did not usually stop to look 
at the gew-gaws in Young the jeweller’s, but 
to-day the flash of precious stones in the rings 
set in a velvet shield that occupied the centre 
of the window caught her eyes and held them. 

She stood for a long time with her face close 
up to the window, as though fascinated. Then 
suddenly she pulled herself together, and with 
brisk steps went further down the street. She 
stopped before the window of Scroggie, the 
seedsman. She looked for a moment at the 
little canvas bags of turnip seed, and oats, 
barley, and wheat that stood corpulent and 
erect on the low shelf, and her eyes wandered 
to the picture in the background of giant turnips 
and waving corn, and bearded barley, and 
bursting wheat which, with the blessing of 
Providence upon it, and rain and sunshine 
in their due season, the seed in the foreground 
might ultimately become. 

But there was no mention of the blessings 
of Providence in the window. Instead, between 
the seed and the pictured harvest was a placard 
with the legend, “‘ Use Scroggie’s Guano.” 

Maggie turned and looked up and down the 
street quickly, but keenly. She knew no one 
in sight. With firm steps she swept past the 
American lawn-mower that stood by the door, 
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gaudy in green and red. There was no customer 
in the shop. Maggie felt her heart thumping 
in her breast as she shut the door. 

Spectacles on nose, Mr. Scroggie bustled from 
his office to his place behind the counter. Maggie 
rested a hand upon it, and, leaning far over, 
whispered tensely : 

“Dae ye ken onything that will kill grass ? ” 
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ILLIE GAVIN, the shepherd at Knock- 
endow, was a lonely man, old before 
his time, for life had dealt hardly with him. 
He was held to be stern, for his long, thin face, 
the firm set of his mouth, and his habit of silence 
suggested dourness. But half his sternness was 
shyness; the other half was the fruit of his 
religious upbringing which had taught him that 
life is not a gift to be taken lightly, but a time 
of service for which every man must render an 
account. 

So men misjudged him, though all acknow- 
ledged that he was straight as a plumb-line and 
true as steel. His master, Knockendow, sized 
him up with vision. “ Willie,” he said, “is 
an auld Covenanter wandered into the nine- 
teenth century. And,” he added, recognizing 
his worth, “it’s a pity there’s sae few like him.” 

But though the world judged him stern, 
behind his outward austerity there was a tender 
heart. His wife knew it, and at the lambing 
time the ewes and the little staggering lambs, 
feeling his strong hands upon them, dumbly 


discerned it. He was a happy man, as he 
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measured happiness, until calamity struck him, 
and in one tragic week death robbed him of his 
wife, his only son, and his younger daughter. 
He was never the same man again. Of his 
family only one, Peggy, his first-born, was spared 
to him. She was a dark-eyed, comely lass of 
eighteen, swarthy of face as a gipsy, with the 
wandering gipsy spirit in her blood,—an inherit- 
ance from some forgotten forbear. 

When her mother died she was in service, but, 
as was natural, she gave up her place and came 
home to look after her sorely-stricken father. 
It was a hard task for one in whose veins the 
blood of youth coursed riotously, for the shep- 
herd’s cottage stood alone on a green slope at 
the foot of Bengairnie, remote from other 
dwelling-places. For the greater part of each 
day she was left solitary, while her father was 
out on the hills, and in the evening, save for 
his presence in the flesh, she was almost equally 
alone. For her father sat by the fire, his cold, 
neglected pipe between his lips, living among 
his memories. Or, when the mood was on him, 
he would sit with his Bible on his knee, some- 
times reading, sometimes in a reverie, forgetful 
of the bright and bonnie lass who was still 
spared to him. He did not mean to be unkind, 
for he loved his lonely lass whom a common 
sorrow had wounded as deeply as himself. His 
fault’ was that he failed to understand that 
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youth is not as age. He was content to keep 
his nightly dream-tryst with his dead. But 
youth keeps no trysts either with death or the 
dead. Youth trysts with life and cries for 
comradeship. 

So Peggy was lonely—lonely and sometimes 
sick at heart. Had it not been for Glen, the 
collie, her life would have been intolerable. 
That warm-hearted creature with the brown 
velvety eyes was a dog of sense. Many a romp 
she had with him among the heather, and many 
an evening his playful companionship was her 
only solace. As, knitting in hand and needles 
clicking monotonously, she sat by the fireside 
opposite her silent father, Glen would rise from 
his place under the table and, yawning, stretch 
himself. Then he would steal over to his mistress 
and lay his head in her lap. If she did not pay 
instant heed he would snap at the ball of wool 
to call her attention, and, looking at her with 
his warm eyes, would demand a caress that was 
never slow to come. 

It was nearly six months ere the shepherd 
began to recover from the stupor of grief into 
which his loss had plunged him. But six months 
is as Six years. when we are young and craving 
for a love that seems to be denied us, and in 
that six months the iron entered into Peggy’s 
soul.“ She was sensitive, and of an age that is 
not ready to make allowances, and many a time 
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she cried herself to sleep in her little room under 
the thatch as she thought her father’s heart 
was buried beside her mother, and that he no 
longer cared for her. 

She was wrong, for he loved her deeply, 
almost fiercely. 

It was hard for Peggy to understand that on 
Sunday when the kirk was skailing it was love 
for her that made her father wait at the end of 
the brig and shepherd her out of the little com- 
pany of lads and lasses in whose companionship 
she was finding some consolation for the loneliness 
of the week. But it was his love, misapplied 
and selfish, for in every young man ready to 
cast a tender glance at his daughter—and there 
were many—he saw a robber, ready to steal from 
him the one precious thing that was left to him, 
and he was afraid. Love is a gift of God, but 
in the hands of man love may become a weapon 
with which we wound those we love best. 

Gradually a change came over Peggy. She 
was no longer a bright, vivacious lass with a 
song in her heart ; she became silent, dispirited, 
reserved. Others noticed it before her father. 
Knockendow, out on the hill with his shepherd 
inspecting the lambs, startled him by saying, 
** What’s come ower that bonnie lass o’ yours, 
Willie 2? She looks amaist heart-broken.” 

The shepherd swung round and cast a glance 
towards his distant cottage. It was out of sight, 
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but knowing where it stood, he could make out 
the thin trail of peat reek coming from its 
chimney. 

“ Peggy’s a’ richt,” he said, “ but, puir lass, 
she misses her mither an’ the bairns.” 

“ Ay, ay, nae doot,” said Knockendow kindly. 
* An awfu’ blow for the puir lass an’ for you,” 
and he changed the subject. 

That night, as they sat by the fire, the shepherd 
looked many times at his daughter. Almost for 
the first time he realized how beautiful she had 
grown. The firelight played on her bent head, 
rippling her dark hair with lights and shadows, 
and when she raised her face her eyes shone 
like twin lamps. Those lips of hers, that strong 
brown neck, the set of her shoulders, her rounded 
arms, were all things of beauty, and a sudden 
agony seized her father’s heart. What if death 
should rob him of her? It was unthinkable! 
Surely that ravening destroyer had taken enough 
toll of his beloved ! 

He drove the thought from his mind, but 
another took its place. It was the way of the 
world. Some lad would come to claim her and 
steal her from him. No, no! Not yet! She 
was young—too young for that adventure. 
Time enough for that when he was dead and 
gone. He had little heart to live now. At the 
most a few years would see the end of him, and 
Peggy would still be young. 
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He rose from his seat and walked towards the 
door, but he stopped beside Peggy’s chair, and 
bent his head towards her. She lifted her bonnie 
face quickly, and in a sudden passion of tender- 
ness he stooped and kissed her. Then, almost 
shamefacedly, he stole out and left her. The 
knitting dropped from Peggy’s hands, and for 
a moment the tears brimmed up in her eyes. 
Why had her father kissed her? He must love 
her after all: she had judged him too harshly. 
Her heart sang within her, and when her father 
returned the song was on her lips. A new 
happiness was kindled within her, but the hand 
that had lit it extinguished it ere it could burst 
into flame. 

It was a craving for company rather than the 
call of love that made Peggy begin to keep a 
daily tryst with the postman. That sturdy lad, 
with twenty miles to cover on his daily round, 
had little time for dalliance, and when he had 
no letter to deliver there was no need for him 
to come within a quarter of a mile of the shep- 
herd’s cottage. Nor did he, but Peggy, eager to 
be in touch with the outer world, would wait 
for him at the corner where the hill-track to her 
home left the main road. Her excuse was, she 
was looking for a letter which did not come. 
So she told the postman, but to her own heart 
she whispered that it was sweet to be welcomed 
with a smile, to be talked to cheerily, to be 
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persuaded to foot it briskly for half a mile along 
the road with a good-humoured companion. 
There was no love on either side. It was all 
simple friendliness. 

But high on Bengairnie the shepherd’s eagle 
vision swept the countryside and, not once nor 
twice, but many times he saw Peggy meet the 
postman and convoy him on his way, and the 
jealous heart of the old man stirred within him. 
He spoke to Peggy; he intercepted and spoke 
to the postman; and though Peggy fired up 
and demanded to know whether she was a slave 
in a prison-house, the meetings came to an end, 
and with their ending the iron entered more 
deeply into Peggy’s soul. 

Summer came, and the hills were a purple 
glory. Peggy sat by the cottage door listening 
to the larks singing in the blue lift. The warm 
wind scampered by, whispering mysteriously. 
The scent of sweet briar and honeysuckle, wafted 
from the hedge beside the burn, filled her with 
eager longings. The cry of the whaups moved 
her strangely. The gipsy spirit was stirring. 
She watched the swifts darting like shuttles 
through the web of the dancing air, and her 
heart ached. They were free—free as the wind, 
and happy. 

Her father was away at the lamb fae It 
would be late ere he returned. She rose from 
her seat by the door and, climbing up to her 
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room, knelt before her wooden kist and unlocked 
it. From its depths she took a purse and counted 
itscontents. There were seven pounds and a few 
shillings—her last wages, which she had not 
touched. She hid the purse in the bosom of her 
gown. Far off a cuckoo called tauntingly. Her 
gipsy heart made answer. 

It was late in the evening when the shepherd 
pushed open the door of his cottage and entered. 
Within all was dark. The fire had gone out. 
There was no sign of Peggy. 

“Peggy!” he called, and again, “‘ Peggy 
But there was no answer. Fumblingly he struck 
amatch. It went out in his fingers. He struck 
another, and, sheltering it with his hand, found 
the candle and lit it. 

He set the candle on the table and as he did 
so his eye fell on a folded piece of paper. With 
trembling hands he picked it up and, holding 
it close to the light, read its message. 

Peggy was gone. She was never coming back ; 
she was tired of loneliness; her father did not 
love her. 

That was the burden of the black words that 
stared at him from the crumpled sheet. Tears 
blinded him. He crushed the paper in his hand 
and, sinking into a chair by the table, buried 
his head on his arms. 

“Oh, God!” he cried. ‘My ain lass! My 


ain wee lass!” 
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For a long time he sat grief-stricken, then 
springing up he crushed his bonnet on his head, 
and with Glen at his heels set out for the farm- 
house. As he went he upbraided himself. 
Looking back, he could see wherein he had 
failed. He reviewed the days of the past six 
months as though they were a flock of sheep 
filing before him. There was no comfort in the 
performance, for his conscience told him plainly 
that he had sacrificed the living for the dead, 
and laid the curbing hand of age on the warm 
heart of youth. He had meant to be kind, but 
his kindness had been cruelty. He had wounded 
Peggy so deeply that she had come to think he 
did not love her. He judged himself mercilessly, 
and it was a broken man who knocked shakily 
at the door of Knockendow and asked to see 
the master. 

Knockendow received him in the parlour. He 
looked his shepherd up and down, puzzled as to 
the reason for so late a visit. 

“ What’s wrong, William?” he said kindly, 
noting the haggard face and anxious eyes. ‘“‘ Are 
ye no’ weel ?” 

For answer the shepherd handed him Peggy’s 
letter. 

Knockendow adjusted hisspectacles and read it. 

“Guidsakes! your lassie left ye!” he ex- 
claimed. “It bates a’.” 

He looked at the shepherd, who stood before 
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him with bowed head toying nervously with 
his bonnet. 

“It’s a’ my faut, sir. She’s a guid lass, but 
I never thocht o’ her loneliness ; an’ the young 
are no’ as the auld,” and the tears trickled down 
the long furrows in his cheeks. 

His master feigned a confidence he did not 
feel. 

“This is just a lassie’s ploy,” he said. ‘‘ No 
doubt she’s stopping the nicht with some neigh- 
bour. She’ll be back to-morrow.” 

The shepherd shook his head. “I wish I 
could think ye were richt, sir,” he said. 

“Weel, man,” said Knockendow kindly, “I 
dinna see that ocht can be done the nicht. 
Wait till the morn. As like as no’ she'll come 
back then, an’ if she disna, we’ll see what can 
be done to find her.” 

The morrow came, but it did not bring Peggy. 
A search among the neighbours failed to discover 
her. None of them had seen her. Her father, 
in a fever of anxiety, wrote to her uncles and 
aunt, in the hope that she might have betaken 
herself to one or other of them. Within a week 
their answers came back: they knew nothing 
of Peggy. Unknown to the shepherd Knocken- 
dow inserted an advertisement in the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh papers, in the hope that it might 
catch the fugitive’s eye, but if Peggy saw it she 
made no response. 
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The days slipped by into weeks, the weeks 
grew into months, and Peggy did not return. 
With a heavy heart her father tended his sheep 
as faithfully as ever, for he was not a man to 
let his own troubles make him fail in duty to 
his master. But sorrow etched a fresh line or 
two on his wrinkled face, softening its dourness. 

When winter came he asked for a week’s 
leave, and accompanied by Glen he made for 
Glasgow. Three days he wandered up and down 
the streets with his dog at his heels, but, search 
where he might, there was no sign of Peggy. 
Three more days he spent in Edinburgh, pur- 
suing his fruitless quest. Then, with despair in 
his heart, he returned to his deserted home. 

A year slipped by, winter with its snow and 
storms giving place to spring, with the song of 
birds, the springing of flowers, and the lambs 
on the hill, frolicking on lanky legs beside their 
anxious mothers. Spring flowered into summer 
with its riot of colour on the heather-clad slopes, 
and its yellowing corn in the fields ; and summer 
drowsed into autumn, golden and brown and 
red; and winter came again; but there was 
no Peggy. And the shepherd became restless 
and went on another journey. 

It was a strange, unwonted figure with knitted 
bonnet on head and checked plaid thrown over 
his shoulders that wandered for five long days 
and as many nights through the crowded streets 
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of London, with a faithful collie at his heels. 
Day after day, from early morn till long past 
midnight, he trudged up and down, up and down, 
looking for a face whose every feature was 
graven on his heart. He spoke to policemen, 
who answered him kindly but shook their heads ; 
he interrupted the doze of more than one night 
watchman, sitting half-asleep beside his glowing 
brazier, to ask a hopeless question; and once 
he spoke to one of London’s lost lasses. 

She heard him to the end, able to understand 
but half of what he said, for to her his homely 
speech was almost a foreign tongue. She shook 
her head and answered him gently. 

“No, daddy,” she said, “I do not know your 
Peggy,” and, with a break in her voice, she 
added, “‘ Her kind don’t become one of us.” 

She bent down quickly and patted Glen on 
the head, then, like a leaf blown by the wind, 
she darted away half-blinded by her tears. 

In his bare lodgings the weary shepherd sat 
with Glen at his feet. In the morning he was 
going home. The roar of London, like the roar 
of a ravening beast, tormented him. His heart 
ached for the vast spaces and the quietness of 
the hills. 

*“Tt’s hame the morn, Glen,” he said. 

The dog rose and laid its head on his master’s 
knee. He stroked it gently. 

“There was never a lost lamb on Bengairnie, 
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Glen, that we couldna find. But London! is 
and he shook his head in his despair. 

Two more years rolled by, and still there was 
no word of Peggy. And when hope had almost 
faded from the shepherd’s heart, he fell back 
on God. Every night since his daughter had 
fled he had prayed for her, but never with such 
a burning heart as now. And sometimes his 
prayers were touched with the beauty of a great 
love ; sometimes they were passionate cries from 
the depths of a soul in anguish. 

He did not approach his Maker in the stilted 
language of ceremony ; he spoke to Him in his 
soft Scots tongue as one shepherd to another. 
Kneeling by his oak arm-chair before the fire, 
he would whisper brokenly : 

“I ken ye’re the Guid Shepherd, I ken ye 
lo’e yer lambs. Weel, there’s a lamb o’ mine lost 
amang the moss-hags o’ the cruel world, a bonnie, 
dark-eyed, black-heided lass—my ain Peggy. 
Oh, whaurever she is, hap yer plaid aboot her 
an’ keep her frae a’ hairm, an’, if ye can, drive 
her hame tae her auld faither; but if ye canna, 
watch ower her, an’ in yer ain guid time airt her 
into yer ain fold.” 

And sometimes he would add a prayer for 
himself : 

““An’ at the end, ye’ll no’ forget me! I’m 
dour, an’ hard, an’ no’ worthy, for ’ve wandered 
far, louped mony a dyke, broken through mony 
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a hedge, an’ I ken I’ve often vexed ye. But 
tak’ peety on me, O Great Shepherd, for Thy 
name’s sake.” 

On a day late in November, nearly four and 
a half years after Peggy disappeared, the shep- 
herd returned from his morning round of the 
hills. He unlocked the door of his cottage and 
pushed it open. Just within on the flagged 
floor, where it had been thrust an hour ago by 
the postman, lay a letter. He stooped and 
picked it up with a trembling hand. His heart 
beat wildly, his eyes went dim, and for a moment 
he had to steady himself by the doorpost, for 
the writing on the envelope was in a hand he 
knew—it was Peggy’s. 

Scarce knowing what he did, he seated himself 
by the window and tore the letter open. Tears 
blinded him so that he could not read. He 
fumbled for his spectacles and put them on, 
then, mastering his emotion, he began to read. 

It was a long letter, stained with tears, full 
of penitence, throbbing with affection. At last 
Peggy knew that her father loved her, knew that 
she had treated him cruelly, and her teacher was 
a little child. She wrote from far-off Canada, 
where she was happily married. All that had 
befallen her since that summer day, when she 
had fled from her home, was told in her letter. 
But there was one bit that her father read over 
and over again for the savour of it. 
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* And now,” it ran, “ ve a bairn of my very 
own—the bonniest wee laddie that God ever 
gave to a mother. And the day he came I 
kissed his wee face as he lay cuddled in the fold 
of my arm, and my heart went soft, for I suddenly 
thought of you. And I minded a kiss ye once 
gave me as we sat by the fire together. And 
my heart cried shame on me for ever misdoubting 
your love.” 

There was much besides, meant for no other 
eye but her father’s. She pleaded for forgive- 
ness, hardly daring to expect it, but asking that 
if he could forgive her, her father would write 
and tell her so. “Jl no’ be happy till I hear 
ye’ve forgiven me.’ And she added a promise 
which made the old man’s heart glow: “If 
you'll only forgive me, I’ll bring the bairn, when 
the spring comes, to Bengairnie to let you see 
him.” 

It was the cry of a contrite heart, a cry which 
no father—least of all Willie Gavin—could resist. 
Forgetful of all else, eager not to lose a minute, 
the old man searched in drawers and press for 
writing paper and, having found it, sat down to 
pen his answer. His ink was faded, but what 
of that? The letter was written with the blood 
of his heart. 

He wrote long and slowly, his shaky hand 
unable to keep pace with the thoughts that 
raced through his brain. No erring daughter 
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ever had a fuller forgiveness offered to her, no 
prodigal was ever promised a warmer welcome 
home. And when his letter was finished he read 
it slowly over, and with a smile on his face added 
a postscript : 

“Tl hae a wee pet lamb for the bairn when 
ye bring him.” Then he pulled out his watch. 
He must hasten if he would catch the postman. 

With Glen at his heels, he hurried down to 
the main road. He was just in time. As he 
came slowly back to his cottage he was whistling 
atune. With his hand on the door of his cottage 
he raised his eyes to the sky. Great burdened 
clouds hung heavily over the hills. He sniffed 
at the cold air, and smelt the coming snow. He 
had been so preoccupied he had forgotten all 
about the weather. He reproached himself as 
he called Glen sharply to him. 

“The sheep’s on the hill,” he said, “ an’ 
there’s snaw comin’. Haste ye,” and seizing his 
stick he began to hurry up the ascent. 

He had not gone far ere the first flakes began 
to fall. Now a shepherd’s collie is of all animals 
the most intelligent, and Glen, though no longer 
as active as he once had been, was almost as 
weather-wise as his master. He knew that snow 
meant danger to the flock, and that for their 
safety all must be gathered into the buchts at 
the hill-foot. He raced ahead, then turned, to 
fly off again in obedience to a sharp whistle and 
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the wave of his master’s hand. The shepherd 
followed almost at a run, blaming himself for 
the delay. 

He reached a rock near the top of the hill and 
whistled long and piercingly. There was an 
answering bark, and in a moment a huddle of 
white shapes came racing ghost-like round the 
shoulder of the hill. Glen trotted slowly some 
twenty yards behind, for no good collie stam- 
pedes his charges. The quick eye of the shepherd 
saw even through the gathering dark that not 
more than half the flock was there. He whistled 
again, a different note, and Glen, with ears erect, 
stood still, then turned and raced out of sight. 
He knew the signal—there were other sheep to 
find. 

The shepherd waited. Borne from afar he 
heard his collie’s exultant bark and shortly, 
driven skilfully, another flock came into view. 
Again the shepherd whistled, and Glen drew 
closer in, driving the sheep singly or in pairs past 
the shepherd so that he could count them. In 
all there were four score. Six were missing. 
With heaving flanks and tongue protruded Glen 
stood beside his master. The shepherd spoke 
a word and waved his hand, and away raced the 
faithful dog once more. 

Slowly the old man drove the gathered sheep 
towards the buchts. Glen would find the rest 
and bring them down unaided ; all would yet be 
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well. The keen air and the whirling snow 
caught the shepherd’s breath, and a pain like a 
stab struck him over the heart. It was gone in 
a moment. By the time the buchts were in 
sight Glen was close behind him, with another 
little cluster of sheep. 

The shepherd opened the gate of the fold and 
stood aside. Then as Glen, closing in quietly, 
marshalled the sheep before him, he counted 
them. Every sheep was there save one. He 
scanned his flock with anxious eyes, then, turning 
to Glen, he said: 

“ There’s ane missing, Glen, a wee black-faced 
ane—like Peggy,” he added suddenly, a thought 
of his long-lost lass, now safely found, glowing 
in his breast. 

He closed the gate of the fold and followed 
his dog into the snowy gloom. Together they 
worked slowly round the hillside, Glen racing 
out of sight, to come back panting in answer 
to a whistle, then racing off again, urgent upon 
his quest. For more than an hour they sought, 
the shepherd guiding his dog by whistles and 
signs to likely places where a wandering sheep 
might have taken refuge. At last they found 
her, jammed tight between two rocks. Gently 
the shepherd released the struggling creature. 
No limbs were broken, and with a triumphant 
bark and joyous waggings of his tail, Glen drove 
the errant sheep before him. 
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The shepherd followed slowly. Once again 
the pain struck him and he stood gasping for 
breath, but it passed in a moment. He breathed 
freely again and suddenly, because his heart 
was full, he began to sing. Peggy was safe. 
The last lost sheep was gathered in. It was a 
time for praise and, being a shepherd, it was 
fitting that he should sing the shepherd’s Psalm. 

Quaveringly the old sweet words trembled 
among the snowflakes : 


‘“The Lord’s my Shepherd, I’ll not want, 
He makes me down to he 
In pastures green; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 


He sang on, but his voice broke at the words: 


“My table Thou hast furnished 
In presence of my foes, 
My head Thou dost with oil anoint 
And my cup overflows.” 


Yes, his cup was overflowing; Peggy was 
found ; there was a wee lamb of her own lying 
on her breast. The tears welled up in his eyes 
and trickled unheeded down his cheeks. God 
had been good to him. His voice rose proudly : 

“Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me, 


And in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be.” 


As he finished the psalm he was close by the ° 
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buchts. Glen drove the sheep a little to one 
side, and his master stole past and opened the 
gate. Then the dog leaped quickly forward, 
and with a jump and a run the sheep darted 
into the fold, and the shepherd closed the gate. 
He leaned his arms on the topmost bar and 
looked at his flock. 

“* A’ safely gathered in, Glen,” he said gently, 
and, taking off his bonnet, stood for a moment 
uncovered. Then he turned, and as he moved 
the pain that twice before had seized him, smote 
him again. He threw out a hand as though to 
seek support, then fell forward on his knees, and, 
rolling on his side, lay still with arm outstretched. 

Glen darted forward anxiously and, whining, 
laid a paw upon his master’s breast. Then he 
touched the cold white face gently with his 
tongue, and, flinging up his head, howled his 
grief to the dismal sky. 


THE LASS WITH THE TOCHER 


T was Sabbath morning. The kirk bell in 
Dalbean was calling the faithful into the 
fold. Its clamorous notes floated across the 
river and up the hill to Drumwhat, but they 
did not awaken any desire to obey their summons 
in the breast of Jamie McLean. 

A ruddy-faced lad, with broad shoulders and 
stout limbs designed by nature for driving the 
plough, and confirmed in their sturdiness by his 
pursuit of that calling, Jamie had too much on 
his mind to bother about the kirk. 

From the stackyard he had watched his master 
and mistress and the bairns drive off in the dog- 
cart twenty minutes ago. Drumwhat would be 
well represented in the congregation, and no 
one would miss him. He picked up a blade of 
straw and set it between his teeth. Then he 
made for the pigsty, and, carelessly resting the 
elbows of his Sunday jacket on the parapet, he 
looked over at the pigs. 

A chorus of grunts hailed him, and Spotty, 
the pig with black flecks on his ears and flanks, 
a companionable beast with social aspirations, 


put his forefeet on the edge of the trough and 
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raised his snout above the parapet. He grunted, 
not loudly, but intimately, as one might whisper, 
and with dilated nostrils breathed heavily 
against Jamie’s sleeve. Jamie looked at the 
flat, quivering pink and white snout beside him 
and scratched Spotty behind the ears. Spotty 
grunted complacently, and looked at Jamie with 
clouded eyes. 

Jamie sighed, and Spotty breathed heavily, 
as though he, too, were weighed down by the 
perplexities of life. The other pigs, disconsolate 
that their visitor had nothing for them more 
savoury than a sigh, shambled one by one under 
the roof of the sty and, dropping on their sides 
upon the straw, composed themselves with necks 
outstretched for their morning slumber. 

Spotty continued to grunt intermittently. He 
was more loquacious than Jamie, who said noth- 
ing, but continued to scratch the pig’s ear. He 
was thus engaged when Andy Waters joined 
him. 

Andy was the ploughman at Acre End, and 
could boast two years more experience of life 
than Jamie’s twenty-five. He was taller than 
Jamie by half a head, and had a whimsical 
mouth, and whimsical blue eyes set deeply 
between wrinkled eyelids. 

“It’s a graun’ mornin’,” said Andy, leaning 
his elbows on the parapet beside Jamie’s. 

Jamie answered the greeting with a non-com- 
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{?? 


mittal “‘ Umphm!” and continued to chew his 
straw and tickle the pig’s ear. 

For nearly five minutes neither of the men said 
a word, then Andy spoke again. 

*“ Ye’re no’ at the kirk,” he said. 

The fact was self-evident, and required no con- 
firmation, but Jamie regarded it as a piece of 
unwarranted criticism, and retorted: 

“‘Nayther are you.” 

Then there was another silence, broken at last 
by Jamie, who ceased tickling the pig, and spoke 
oracularly. 

“Man, Andy,” he said, “a swine’s nearly as 
wyse as a human man.” 

“That depends on the human man,”’ answered 
Andy. “Ye should speak for yersel’ an’ no’ 
mak’ sic sweeping assertions.” 

The sarcasm was lost on Jamie, who con- 
tinued : 

“Spotty here aye makes me feel he’s a proper 
frien’, an’ whan I’m dooncast I juist come an’ 
scratch his lug, an’ in his ain wey he lets me ken 
he unnerstaun’s a’ my trouble.” 

Andy smiled, and, producing his clay pipe, 
began to fill it. “‘ What’s the maitter, Jamie ? ” 
he asked. 

Jamie sighed. “It’s love,” he said. He 
spoke solemnly, as one might speak of death. 

Andy’s blue eyes twinkled. “ That’s a serious 
complaint,” he said. “‘ Wha’s the lass ?” 
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Jamie sighed again. ‘“ That’s the mischief, 
Andy. There’s twa o’ them.” 

Andy struck a match on the seat of his trousers, 
and lit his pipe. He puffed laboriously. 

“ Tm surprised at ye, Jamie,” hesaid. ‘“ Ye’re 
a polygamite.” 

Jamie snorted. “ Talk grammar,” he retorted 
contemptuously. ‘Ye mean polygamist.” 

“Ay, that’s the word,” said Andy, still puff- 
ing. ‘‘ Ane o’ them that has twa wives.” 

“Weel, that’s no’ me,” said Jamie, spitting 
out his straw. “I’ve got nane.”’ 

“No, maybe no,” answered Andy, unabashed, 
“but ye’re ettlin’ tae hae twa. I'll tell the 
minister on ye. He'll hae ye up afore the 
Session,” and he laughed. 

“ Ach, haud yer wheest, Andy !”’ cried Jamie, 
raising his voice so that Spotty was startled, 
and, lifting his big hairy ears, grunted in sur- 
prise. “This is nae laughin’ maitter. I’m at 
my wit’s end.” 

Andy looked at Jamie seriously. Perplexity 
brooded on his knotted brow ; his lips drooped 
at the corners ; he looked the picture of misery. 
Andy pitied him. 

“ Hae ye committed yersel’ tae baith o’ them, 
Jamie?” he asked. “ Hae ye tied a knot wi 
your tongue that ye canna loose wi’ your teeth ¢ ”’ 

Jamie sniffed audibly, and Spotty breathed 
noisily in unison. 
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“Dae ye think I’m a fule?” asked Jamie. 
““T’ve dune naething that I canna get oot o’, 
but I canna mak’ up my mind which o’ them 
tae speir at.” 

“Umphm!” said Andy. ‘“ That’s the wey 
ot, is it? Noo ina maitter o’ that kin’ a frien’ 
like me micht help ye. Ye want an independent 
opinion. I can gie ye that. I’m a guid judge 
o cattle, ye ken.” 

“Man,” said Jamie warmly, “ that’s rale guid 
o ye. Ye’re nearly as sympathetic as Spotty 


angrily. “If ye think I’ve nae mair sense than 
a swine, I’d better be gettin’ doon the road,” 
and he lifted his elbows from the parapet and 
straightened his back. 

Jamie laid a hand on his arm. “I meant nae 
affront, Andy,” he said penitently. ‘“‘ Of coorse, 
ye’ve far mair sense than Spotty, but he’s a 
guid-he’rted swine a’ the same, an’ him an’ me 
unnerstaun’s each other.” 

Spotty grunted, and Andy put his elbows 
on the parapet again. “ Wha are the lasses, 
Jamie?” he asked. 

There was a long silence, broken by the cachin- 
ations of the bubbly-jock in the stackyard. 
Jamie sighed. 

“Tt’ll be eneuch if I ca’ them Mary and 
Jessie,” he said. 
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“Tm no’ ane that’s ower inquisitive,” said 
Andy. “Mary an’ Jessie are guid eneuch for 
me. What are their points ?” | 

Jamie began to nibble the end of his thumb, 
but said nothing. 

Andy prompted him by saying, “ Are they 
baith aboot an age?” 

“Ay,” said Jamie laconically. 

“ An’ guid workers—no’ the kind that get a 
sair back at the very sicht 0’ a job?” 

“Umphm!” replied Jamie. 

* An’ are they baith bonnie ? ” 

“ Ay,” answered Jamie. 

Andy looked at him out of the corner of his 
eyes, and took a puff or two at his pipe. 

“Tt’s a close thing! They’re runnin’ neck an’ 
neck,” he said, looking into the distance as 
though at Whinburn races. “Dae they baith 
come o’ guid stock?” 

“ Ay,” said Jamie. 

* Ye’re no’ very helpfu’,” said Andy, who was 
beginning to realize that he had undertaken a 
difficult task. He thrust his hands into his 
trouser pockets and walked up and down for a 
moment or two deep in thought. Then inspira- 
tion came to him, and he spoke: “ Are their 
feythers an’ mithers God-fearin’, douce, an’ 
sober? It’s the Sabbath day, Jamie—that’s 
what pit sic a question in my min’.” 

“ Ay,” said Jamie. 
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The answer was too concise to furnish Andy 
with materials for another question. His inspir- 
ation had dried up like a shallow burn in the 
sun. He had come to the end of his catalogue 
of the qualities necessary in a wife. Ifthe points 
of a horse had been the matter at issue, there 
were many more on which he might have sought 
enlightenment. But a woman! Well, there 
seemed to be a limit to her qualities. He mut- 
tered ‘““Umphm!”’ reflectively, and for a time 
puffed slowly at his pipe. Suddenly he removed 
it from his lips. Two chickens had begun to 
fight near athand. Thescufile prompted his brain. 

“What aboot their tempers? ” he asked. 

Jamie ceased to be monosyllabic. 

“Gey even,” he said. “ Maybe Jessie is the 
hotter-heided, but Mary has a nippy tongue— 
whan she likes,” he added slowly, as though 
remembering its chastisement. 

“T see,” said Andy, who, being at the end of 
his resources, really saw nothing. He caressed 
his chin with his left hand and looked at the 
sky. But the sky and the blue vault, and even 
the sun failed to stimulate his mind to fresh 
activity. Jamie studied him reproachfully out 
of the corner of his eye. 

“T thocht ye were gaun tae help me, Andy,” 
he said. 

Andy, summoned back to earth, cleared his 
throat and spat through his teeth. 
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“’m workin’ in the dark,” he said. “ If ye’d 
tell me something aboot the lasses instead 0’ 
juist gruntin’ ‘ Ay’ or ‘No’ whan I speir at ye 
I micht help ye. Ye’re aboot as illiterate as 
the swine there,” and he jerked a thumb towards 
Spotty. 

Jamie was stung into making a more expan- 
sive declaration. 

“It’s this wye,” he said. ‘I was heid ower 
heels in love wi? Mary—that sair smitten that 
I couldna eat my parritch for thinkin’ o’ her. 
Forby, I drapped sweirin’, except on very special 
occasions, an’ on the Sabbath day in the kirk I 
never sleepit whan the minister was preachin’ for 
fear Mary should hear me snorin’.” 

Andy laughed. “ Ye were sair smitten,” he 
said. 

“ Weel,” continued Jamie, “tae mak’ a lang 
story short, I ettled tae speir at Mary a fortnicht 
back, an’ juist then I head that Jessie had come 
intae a fortune.” 

Andy whistled softly, in his excitement for- 
getting it was the Sabbath day, a fact of which 
Jamie was quick to remind him. 

“Ye maunna whustle the day,” he said sternly. 

** Wha’s whustlin’ ?”’ asked Andy. “In ony 
case, it’s waur tae mairry for money than tae 
whustle on Sunday.” 

** Wha’s mairryin’ for money ? ” asked Jamie. 

“JT dinna ken,” answered Andy. “ But it 
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seems ye’ve a notion that wye. Here ye tell 
me ye were heid ower ears in love wi’ Mary, an’ 
because Jessie comes intae a bit o’ siller yer love 
melts like a pickle snaw. Man, I’m ashamed 0’ 
ye. Hoo muckle has Jessie got ?”’ 

“As near as makes nae maitter a hunder’ 
poun’—left tae her by an uncle in Australia.” 
“* An’ dae ye love her tae?” asked Andy. 

“Weel,” answered Jamie slowly, “I had a 
kin’ o’ likin’ for her afore, but the last fortnicht 
the likin’ has changed intae love. Ay, I’m sure 
o’t,” he added more quietly, as though to pacify 
his conscience. 

“T see, I see,” said Andy. “It’s the money 
that’s made the differ. Ye’re a fortune-hunter, 
Jamie, an’ no’ a true lover ava.” There was 
scorn in his voice. 

“Tm naething o’ the kind. But I’ve some 
sense, an’ whan I could hae either o’ the lasses 
for the askin’ I wad be mair than a fule if I 
didna gie serious thocht tae Jessie’s fine qualities.” 

Andy looked his companion up and down 
critically. 

“Ye’ve a guid conceit o’ yersel’, Jamie,” he 
said.’ “ Mary, being tocherless, micht tak’ ye, 
but Jessie, being a young woman o’ substance, 
micht think she could dae better.” 

““ Whaur could she dae better ?” asked J a 
ee 

Andy patted his chest with an expansive habia 
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“ There’s lots o’ fish in the sea,”’ he said, “ an’ 
they’re no’ a’ herrin’.” 

The inwardness of this cryptic remark was. 
lost on Jamie, who pushed back his cap and 
scratched his head, but said nothing. 

“Dae ye mind the advice the auld fairmer 
gied tae his son on his death-bed 2?” 

“No,” answered Jamie. 

“Weel, he was a wyse auld man, an’ he said, 
‘Jock, dinna mairry for money ; ye can borrow 
cheaper.’ ” 

“ But there’s nae hairm in mairryin’ whaur 
money is,” protested Jamie, “if money is no’ 
the main object.” 

Andy laughed aloud. “Oh, is there no’? 
Wait a bit, my lad. You juist mairry Jessie an’ 
she’ll open yer een for ye. Dinna forget that 
bees that hae honey in their mouths hae stings 
in their tails. The first wee bit row ye hae— 
an’ they tell me maist mairrit fowk hae a collie- 
shangle noo an’ then—she’ll be castin’ it in yer 
teeth. She'll tell ye straich eneuch that ye were 
a pauper an’ she picked ye oot o’ the gutter.” 

“ But that’s a lee,” protested Jamie. 

“Weel, what ot? Dae ye think an angry 
wumman will stop at a lee, mair especially whan 
it’s no’ a big ane?” 

“*T never thocht o’ that,” said Jamie. 

“ Weel, I’m tellin’ ye,” said the superior Andy. 
“ The fact that she had money an’ you had nane 
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wull be a weapon in her baun’ that shie’ll use for 
yer constant humiliation and chastisement.” 
Andy straightened his shoulders and raised his 
chin. He felt that he was speaking with an 
eloquence that would not have shamed the 
minister. 

“Ts that a fac’ 2?” asked Jamie, looking sadly 
at the pig. 

“Ay, ye’'ll sune learn it is,” said Andy. He 
dropped his voice, and turning round towards 
Jamie, spoke confidentially. ‘‘ They tell me 
mairrage is, even at the best, a heavy yoke, so it 
behoves a man wi’ ony self-respec’, mair particu- 
larly if he wad lead a reasonably quate life, no’ 
tae enter intae the bond wi’ a woman that hauds 
a trump card. Besides, it’s against the Scrip- 
tures,” he added solemnly. ‘‘ They say, ‘ Be 
not unequally yoked,’ an’ that means a wife wi’ 
money.” 

“Are ye tellin’ me ?” asked Jamie, with open 
mouth, too perplexed to question Andy’s inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ. 

“Ay, I’m tellin’ ye. I’m tryin’ tae save ye 
frae yersel’, Jamie.” 

“Well, ye’ve no helped muckle yet,” said 
Jamie. “If ye were in my place, what wad ye 
dae?” « 

“Noo ye’re talkin’ sense,” said Andy. “ That’s 
a simple question. Juist let us tak’ oor time an’ 
consider the question judicially. First of a’, 
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there’s Mary. She has nae siller—but there’s an 
auld saw that says, ‘ better a tocher in her than 
wi’ her,’ and if she’s a lass o’ sense, and a guid 
worker, an’ no’ ill tae look at, an’ even-tempered 
enough tae pit up wi’ you an’ your weys, she’s 
weel worth considerin’. But, on the ither haun’, 
as I’ve heard my mither say, dinna forget that a 
kiss and a drink o’ water make but a puir break- 
fast.’ 

Jamie sighed. He was a stout trencherman 
or, as he would have expressed it, “a handy 
man wi’ a horn spune.” “I could dae a better 
mornin’s work on a bowl of porridge,’ he 
said. 

“And as for Jessie,’ continued Andy, “if 
she’ll tak’ ye—ye need hae nae anxiety either 
for your meat or your plenishin’. In a manner 
o’ speakin’, ye’ve naething to dae but draw in 
your stool and sit doon. A hunder’ poun’ is no’ 
tae be sneezed at. You're no’ makin’ a blin’ 
bargain or buying a pig in a poke, if the lass has 
a’ that siller: though, mind ye, as the sayin’ 
goes, ‘ a bride’s tocher and a minister’s steepend 
are aye less than they’re ca’ed.’ Hooever, 
allooin’ that the lass has as muckle as ye tell 
me, a sensible man would pit up wi’ a lot for a 
hunder’ poun’.” He stopped suddenly, as though 
the contemplation of such wealth had paralysed 
his speech. 

Jamie waited; but though he had summed 

D 
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up, Andy hesitated to give his verdict. Jamie 
nudged him with his elbow. 

“ Weel, is it Mary or Jessie ?” he asked. 

Andy looked at him with perplexity on his 
brow. 

“Dod man!” he said, “ ye’d better toss for 
them.” 

“Humphm!” said Jamie contemptuously. 
“ An’ this the Sabbath day! Besides, I hae 
naething in my pooch: and if I had I wouldna 
stake my happiness on the spin o’ a bawbee.”’ 

“Weel, gang yer ain gait,’ cried Andy. 
“T’ve dune my best for ye—an’ ye’ll no listen. 
I wesh my hauns o’ the hale affair.” He spoke 
angrily. 

Jamie summoned his slow wits, and spoke 
soothingly. 

“TI ken ye’ve dune yer best, Andy,” he said. 
*“ An’ I ken I’ve pit a hard question tae ye. But, 
honestly, your advice isna worth a dottle. Ye’ve 
gi’en me nae guidance ava.” 

Andy shrugged his shoulders. “If ye’d as 
muckle sense as a blin’ kittlin ye would see that 
the pith and marrow o’ the excellent advice 
I’ve gien ye is this—mairry the lass ye lo’e 
best.” 

“ But that’s juist it, man,” protested Jamie. 
“We're back whaur we began. I dinna ken 
which o’ them I lo’e best.” 

“Havers!” said Andy sternly. “If yer 
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greedy he’rt wasna throwin’ gold dust in yer 
e’en ye wad ken that ye love Mary the best.” 

“T thocht I did, I thocht I did,” said Jamie. 
“But noo I’m switherin’ in my min’.” 

“Ay, but ye only began tae swither when ye 
heard tell o’ Jessie’s siller. Ye only liked Jessie 
till ye heard o’ her legacy, then ye began tae 
think ye lo’ed her, but ye lo’ed Mary afore that.” 

“That’s so,” said Jamie honestly. 

“Dae ye min’ what Robbie Burns says ?” 
asked Andy suddenly. 

“He said a lot. What bit dae ye mean ?” 

“ Ay, he said a lot, but naething aboot mairry- 
in’ for money. He’d a sowl abune that. He 
said : 


If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare 


’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale.’”’ 


“ Weel, what aboot it?” asked the puzzled 
Jamie. “It’s a bonnie picture, but I dinna see 
its application.” 

“ Man,” said Andy contemptuously, “ I thocht 
ye had some sense. When Robbie Burns wrote 
that he micht hae had you an’ Mary in his min’. 
But dae ye think he wad hae said it if the lass 
had been Jessie, wi’ a hunner’ poun’ in her pocket 
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an’ your haun’ itchin’ tae be on’t. Na, na, that 
wad hae ta’en a’ the poetry oot o’t.” 

“Tt micht,” said Jamie cautiously, “an’ it 
micht na’. There’s waur things than money.” 

“There is that,” said Andy. ‘ Greed for’t is 
waur than siller itsel’.” 

““Ye’ve very noble ideas,” said Jamie sar- 
castically. 

“ Ay,” said Andy complacently. ‘ My mither 
thocht I micht hae made a meenister, but my 
feyther thocht the plew was nearer ma level. 
[ve often thocht he was wrang.” 

“Weel, wi a’ yer fine ideas,” said Jamie, 
“what wad ye dae if ye were in my place ? ” 

Andy stroked his chin and took a long breath, 
then with chest puffed out he said : 

“Td be a man an’ no’ a maggot. Id follow 
my he’rt, an’ speir at the lass I lo’ed, an’ crack 
my fingers at mere money.” 

“Then ye’d ask Mary ?” 

“T would that. By every token she’s the ane 
for ye. Ye micht be happy wi’ her, as happy, 
that’s tae say, as ony man can be in double 
hairness. But Jessie would be spoiled by her 
siller. Her money would be tae her what a flea 
in a horse’s lug is tae the puir beast. It would 
make her fractious and a jibber. She’d aye be 
cockin’ her nose abune her corn. She’d be ill 
tae leeve wi’. Ye min’ the solemn warnin’ 0’ 
Job, where he saysin the Proverbs: ‘It’s better 
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tae dwell in a but an’ ben wi’ a guid-tempered 
wife than wi’ a brawling wumman wi’ a tocher 
o’ a hunner poun’.’”’ 

- “TJ dinna min’ Job sayin’ ocht o’ the kin’,” 
protested Jamie. 

“Weel, he said something like it, something 
that meant the same, I reckon; and, at ony rate, 
no’ even the ministers stick tae the letter o’ the 
Book thae days. Oh, I can see her leadin’ ye a 
dance, an’ you yoket tae her no’ for a day, but 
for the hale o’ yer life. Tak’ tent, Jamie, ere 
it’s ower late.” 

Andy’s eloquence had left him a little breath- 
less. He took off his hat and mopped his brow, 
then he began to refill his pipe. As he packed 
the tobacco lightly into the bowl he said quietly : 

“Tm speakin’ for yer guid.” 

Jamie did not answer till Andy’s pipe was 
drawing briskly, then he said slowly : 

** Whan I come tae think o’t, there’s nae doot 
I like Mary the best, but——’” 

Andy spat contemptuously. 

“There’s nae ‘buts’ in love, Jamie. It’s 
‘yes’ or‘ no.’ Dinna sell yer sowl an’ yer happi- 
ness for a hunder’ poun’s. Yer independence is 
worth mair.” 

“ Ay,” drawled Jamie hesitatingly. “Then I 
suppose I’d better ask Mary.” 

“ That’s my advice,” said Andy, “ an’ if ye’ll 
tak’ it ye’ll speir at her this very day. The 
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better the day, the better the deed—an’ ye micht 
catch her comin’ frae the kirk.” 

Jamie sprang erect, resolution quickening him. 
He dusted the elbows of his jacket and looked 
down at his boots. Then he straightened his 
cap. 
‘* [ll juist be takin’ a daunder doon the road,” 
he said, ‘an’ I’ll be waitin’ for her at the en’ 0’ 
the Dykefit loanin’. I micht speir at her in the 
wood.” 

“There’s mony a waur place,” said Andy. 
“* An’ dinna forget whan she says ‘ Ay ’ ye should 
kiss her. She’ll expect it.” 

“ Dae ye think I’m a fule ? ” cried Jamie, who 
was already several yards away. 

Andy’s response was inaudible to Jamie, but 
he reached out a hand and patted Spotty between 
the ears. 

“They’re his ain words, Spotty: ‘A swine’s 
nearly as wyse as a human man ’—meaning 
himsel’, nae doot,”’ he said. 

It may have been accident, though the record- 
ing angel who reads men’s hearts, and women’s 
also (which is a task more difficult), may know 
that it was design which brought Andy back to 
Drumwhat in the gloaming. He found Jamie 
leaning against the stable door watching the 
afterglow of the sunset. His face was radiant, 
and though it was the Sabbath day he was whist- 
ling a tune. Nor was it a psalm tune, which 
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might have been pardonable. Unabashed and 
defiant of all the conventions of the place and 
the solemnities of the day, he was whistling “ 0’ 
a’ the Airts.”” The meaning of such wanton god- 
lessness was not lost on Andy. He held out an 
expansive hand and spoke heartily. 

“Weel, she’s ta’en ye! I wush ye baith luck.” 

“Thenk ye,” said Jamie, taking the proffered 
hand. 

“Ye’ve dune the richt thing. Ye’ll never 
regret it. I’m sure o’t,” said Andy with fervour. 

“T ken,” said Jamie laughingly. “ Mary’s a 
wee jewel. I’m pittin’ in the banns next week.” 

“Tf it hadna been for me ye wadna be 
the happy man ye are the nicht,” said Andy 
superiorly. 

“ That’s so,” said Jamie. “I owe ye a lot.” 

“Weel, dinna forget it,” said Andy. “Tl 
hae tae be gettin’ back. Guid nicht.” 

Jamie watched him as he walked past the end 
of the stable and down the brae towards the 
horse pond, then suddenly he saw him turn and 
come back with quickened steps. Though the 
brae was neither long nor steep, Andy was some- 
what breathless when he reached the stable door ; 
at least, his words came in little gasps. 
~ “ Jamie,” he said, “ye’ve dune the richt thing.” 

“T ken,” said Jamie proudly. 

“ But there’s Jessie,” said Andy. 

“ Ay, there’s Jessie,” repeated Jamie. “ What 
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aboot her? She canna haud a caunle tae my 
Mary.” 

“ Weel,” said Andy, “ I’ve juist been thinkin’ 
o her, puir lass. It wud be a tragedy if she 
dee’d o’ a broken he’rt or drooned hersel’ in the 
mill-dam because she’s lost ye.” 

Jamie laughed. “She’s no’ likely tae dae 
that,” he said. 

“Weel, ye never can tell,” said Andy, “an 
[ve juist been thinkin’ that if ye would tell me 
her name, an’ whaur she bides, I micht ie Oo a 
young man that would suit her.” 


THE INCOMER 


E are not lacking in hospitality in Dalbean, 

but we do not take the incomer to our 

hearts until we have had ample opportunity of 
observing how his qualities stand the test of 
time. There is no hard and fast period which 
must elapse before the incomer is regarded as 
“ane o’ oorsel’s.” Often he is dead and buried 
before such honour is paid to him, and when his 
dust mingles with the dust of the village fathers 
in the kirkyaird, his children and his children’s 
children may, if they are of douce behaviour 
and well liked, escape the stigma, and come to 
be regarded as real Dalbean folk. But if the 
descendant of an incomer should at any time, 
in any quarter of the globe, be guilty of any 
moral delinquency or fall from grace, when we 
hear of it in Dalbean we know how to save our 
faces. We shrug our shoulders as we remind 
each other that “He was never really ane 0’ 
oorsel’s. His feyther or his grandfeyther was 
an incomer, so what mair could ye expect ?” 
And we go our ways with chins held high, con- 
scious that the good name of Dalbean remains 


unsullied. 
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But we are not quite so reluctant to lay claim — 
to any honour that may fall on the descendant 
if an incomer. When we hear of that we smile 
appreciatively, and say, “ Weel, he got a guid 
start. He was born and bred amang us.” No, 
we are not a proud people, but we have a 
proper sense of what is what, like every other 
self-respecting village in Scotland. 

Robert Crawford was an incomer. Whence he 

came or what his history had been before he 
came we never discovered, though the ferret- 
nosed among us tried to find out by much judi- 
cious questioning of Betsy Ringan. She knew 
as little as the rest of us, and, being a matter- 
of-fact person, she did not trouble to invent 
what she did not know. All she could tell us 
was that her lodger had walked up to the door 
of her cottage, which stood apart in the corner 
of a field on the outskirts of the village, and 
asked if she had a room to let. She had never 
thought of such a thing, but, as she told us, 
“ He was that quate-spoken, an’ ceevil-like, an’ 
had sic a genteel wey wi’ him, an’ seemed that 
anxious for me tae tak’ him in, that I couldna 
refuse him.” 
So within a week Robert Crawford arrived 
with all his worldly possessions. Tom Laidlaw, 
the carrier, told us about the possessions: “A 
big wooden box, maist awfu’ heavy, fu’ o’ books, 
an’ a wee portmanty fu’ o’ claes.” 
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Some of us had the chance of seeing the con- 
tents of the box, for it was too large to get in at 
the cottage door, and the incomer unpacked it 
in Betsy Ringan’s front garden—a matter of 
delight and curious interest to every schoolboy 
whose homeward way led him past the cottage 
that afternoon. The books were an occasion of 
wonder to Betsy. 

“Ay,” she said to Peter Strang as she was 
making her weekly purchase of groceries in his 
shop, “hardly ony claes tae speak o’—but 
books ! ” and she held up both hands in astonish- 
ment. “ Ay, it’s the wee back room he’s gotten, 
the ane that looks doon tae the burn, an’ he’s 
filled it that fu’ o’ books that I canna steer in it. 
There’s books on the table, books in every drawer 
o the chest o’ drawers except ane, books below 
the bed, an’, wull ye believe it ?—he asked me 
if I’'d tak’ the blue vases aff the mantelpiece, 
an’ he’s pitten books there tae. It’s a fair 
scunner, I’m tellin’ ye.” 

The scale with the half-pound of sugar had 
touched the counter during this recital, so Peter 
carefully removed the excess of the precious 
commodity. As he closed the blue bag he pursed 
his lips. 

“What is he tae trade ? ” 

“That I dinna ken,” answered Betsy. 

Peter shook his head.“ Wi’ a’ thae books he 
micht be a stickit minister, an auld schulemaister, 
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or maybe,” he added, a sudden inspiration des- 
cending upon him, “a Freethinker. Are ye 
shure yer money’s a’ richt ?” 

“So far, ay,” said Betsy. ‘‘ He’s peyed me a 
month in advance.” 

“That’s gey suspeecious,” said the cautious 
Peter as he stroked his beard. “Ay, as like as 
no’ he’s a Freethinker. Was it twa pun’ 0’ 
seerup ye wanted, an’ a bar o’ yellow saip ? 
Thenk ye.” 

As he turned the tap of the white and gold 
container which stood at the end of the counter, 
he muttered : 

“ Tak’ care ye get yer next month’s money, 
Mistress Ringan, an’ dinna forget I warned ye.” 

There was something about the incomer which 
puzzled the good folk of Dalbean. He did not 
show any immediate desire to make advances 
to us, but kept himself to himself. We thought 
it was pride, and misjudged him accordingly, 
for it was only his shyness. As he walked down 
the village street more than one pair of .eyes 
would peep at him from behind the curtains, 
and there would be a whispered, “ Ay, that’s 
him—Betsy Ringan’s incomer.” 

‘But he went his quiet way unconcerned, and 
probably all unknowing that he was being closely 
studied. He was a little, thin, pale-faced man 
with greying hair and grey eyes. His clothes 
hung loosely about him, and he looked as though 
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a gust of wind would blow him away like a 
withered leaf. He walked with little jerky steps, 
and he always carried an ash stick, the grey- 
green bark of which was in keeping with his 
general colourlessness. 

Dalbean watched anxiously to see which kirk 
he would attend. That might tell us something 
about him, for his aloofness had whetted our 
curiosity. But he was not kirk greedy. The 
oak pews of the Auld Kirk never knew him; the 
fresh-varnished pitch pine of the Free Kirk never 
had a chance of sticking to his jacket ; and when 
Peter Strang learned from Betsy Ringan that 
the incomer spent the Sabbath reading books, 
“wi picturs o’ beasts and flooers in them,” he 
shook his head sadly and decided that he was 
unfit for that elect body, the Cameronians. He 
stroked his beard and warned Betsy once more. 
“ What did I tell ye? He’s a Freethinker richt 
eneuch. Look efter yer money.” 

In a community where every one worked for a 
living the habits of the incomer seemed out of 
place. He followed no trade, and, according to 
Betsy, he never did any work in his room, for 
reading and writing, in her estimation, were not 
worthy of such an honourable designation. “ He 
does naething through the day but juist daunder 
aboot, an’ at nicht he’s aye read-reading, or 
juist writin’ in a book.” 

Any day of the week when the weather was 
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fine he might have been seen out in the wood, 
or up on the hill, or along the hedgerows “ look- 
in’ at things.” This was the contemptuous des- 
cription given to his activities by Dalbean. He 
was a nature-lover, an ardent student of the 
teeming life of the earth. Any day in spring- 
time you might have seen him standing by the 
roadside studying a flower of some sort through a 
lens, or moving quietly along the hedges looking 
for a nest, which he never rifled. Or in summer 
you might find him stretched full length at the 
edge of a field of clover watching the bees, or 
lying on the hillside watching the rabbits at play 
in front of their burrows. Or had you been 
fortunate, when winter came, and holly berries 
were scarce, you might have seen him in Betsy’s 
garden feeding the birds, whistling to them in 
notes so like their own that they lost their fear 
of him, and would perch on his fingers and shoul- 
ders, and even, greatly daring, take crumbs from 
his lips. “ It’s no’ canny,” said Betsy, watching 
him through the window. 

His conduct: came under the scrutiny of the 
wiseacres of the smiddy. 

“He’s no’ a man ava; he’s juist a bairn in a 
man’s claes. What does St. Paul say ?—‘ When 
I became a man I pit awa’ childish things,’ ” 
said Peter Strang testily. 

“ Oh, but,” protested Sam’l Dunlop, the smith, 
“he’s a very weel-informed man. I hae had 
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mair than ane crack wi’ him, an’ he telt me mair 
aboot bumbees than I thocht onybody kent. 
Forby, though he’s no’ a fisher, he kens a’ that’s 
tae be kent aboot salmon. He telt me a lot 
that I never heard afore.” 

“There’s nae practical use in sic lore, tae my 
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wey 0 thinkin’,” interrupted Willie Shed, as he 
rubbed some of the smith’s oil into his “ con- 
trackit leader.” “‘ But he had a lang crack wi’ 
me aboot craws, an’ he went the length o’ tellin’ 
me as a solemn fact that craws haud meetin’s 
tae talk things ower juist like the Toon Council 
o Whinburn or the ministers in the Presbytery. 
An’ though I kent he was tryin’ tae pu’ ma leg, 
he would hae it that the discipline o’ a court 0’ 
claws was mair severe than the discipline o’ the 
Kirk-session.”’ 

“The man’s daft,” protested Peter Strang. 
“Daft and godless. Naebody but a pagan 
heathen would ken sae muckle aboot the beasts 
o’ the field and the birds o’ the air.” 

The smith laughed and turned to Willie Shed. 

“Did he ever let ye look through yon wee 
magnifier that he carries in his weskit pocket ? ” 

The stonemason shook his head. 

“ Weel,” said the smith, “ I never kent a daisy 
was sic a wonnerfu’ bit o’ work till he let me 
keek at it.” 

“* An’ what for should it no’ be wonnerfu’ if 
it’s made by the Almichty ? ” asked Peter sternly. 
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The smith did not reply, but picked up a stone 
from the bench, shaped like an axe-head. He 
handed it to Willie Shed. 

“ He gied that tae Jamie, an’ telt him it was a 
stane axe, made by man in what he ca’ed the 
Stone Age, tens o’ thoosan’s o’ years afore there 
were ony smiddies.” 

Peter Strang spluttered noisily. 

“What was I tellin’ ye? The man’s blas- 
phemious! There was nae world ten thoosan’ 
years back. The date abune the first chapter 
of Genesis is fower thousan’ an’ fower. Ye 
canna get behin’ that, Sam’l.” 

The smith did not reply. His eyes were on 
Willie Shed, who was examining the stone axe 
critically. The grocer spoke again. 

“Tf yell tak’ my advice, Sam’l, ye’ll no’ let 
yer boy become ower chief wi the man. He'll 
fill his young heid wi’ a’ kinds o’ heresy an’ god- 
less lore, an’ maybe waur. Thae Freethinkers 
are a’ alike.” 

Willie Shed handed the axe to the smith. 

“ That’s maist interestin’,” he said, and then 
he turned to Peter Strang. “I ken fine, Peter,” 
he said, “that ye suspect every ane that’s no’ a 
Cameronian, but frae a’ I hear the man’s hairm- 
less ; a weel-conducted, quate-leevin’ man, maybe 
a wee bit fushionless, but wi’ nae ill in him,” 

Peter tugged savagely at his beard. 

“Nae ill in him!” he exclaimed with con- 
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tempt. ‘An’ yet he believes the world was 
here afore the Book o’ Genesis! As a guid 
Cameronian I ken better. You stoups o’ the 
Auld Kirk had better pey mair attention tae 
yer Bibles. I’m fair scunnered at ye.” 

The smith laughed heartily. ‘‘ The worst that 
can be said o’ the man is that he’s a wee bit 
queer in the heid. Jamie tells me he tak’s off 
his hat tae the silver birk tree at the Castle Gate 
an’ ca’s it ‘ Fair lady,’ and Betsy Ringan says 
she catched him talking tae the laburnum in her 
gairden when the blossom was covering it, an’ 
ca’d it ‘Lady Godiva’.” 

With his tongue against his teeth Peter Strang 
fired off a volley of protesting tut-tut-tuts. His 
face was grave. 

‘This is waur and waur,” he said. ‘“‘ A man 
that talks tae trees maun be a Baal worshipper, 
an’ ye ken what the Almichty thinks o’ them. 
There will be a judgment falling on Dalbean. 
It’s no’ chancy haein’ the cratur biding amang 
us.” 

Although their elders shook their heads over 
the incomer, the youngsters of the village, whose 
vision was probably clearer, soon discovered in 
him a choice friend. Once he had overcome his 
shyness he admitted many of the boys into the 
closest intimacy, and on Saturdays, when there 
was no school, he often took a little band with 
him up into the hills and opened their eyes to 
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many a hidden beauty and secret of nature. He 
knew more about birds and birds’ nests than all 
the boys in the village together. He would turn 
over a stone with his stick and talk of the social 
life of the ant till even the dullest boy in his 
audience was entranced ; and from the top of 
the hill he would point out the course of some 
ancient and forgotten river, long since dried up, 
or find upon a rock the scores and scratches left 
by an ice-floe, and by the magic of his slow but 
vivid speech recreate the countryside as it had 
been long years before. It was little wonder 
that the boys loved him. 

And by and by the incomer began to win his 
way into the hearts of the grown-up folk as well. 
He did it by unobtrusive kindnesses, by the 
thousand and one little things which the rest of 
us are so likely to leave undone just because 
they seem trivial. When Joe Gibson lost his 
sight it was the incomer who offered to read to 
him for an hour every morning. When Phemie 
Barnes, stricken by “a decline,’ was growing 
daily feebler and feebler, it was the incomer who 
brought a ray of light and cheer into her heart 
each day. He never came back from a walk 
without bringing something to her—a spray of 
honeysuckle, a handful of wild roses, a green 
hart’s-tongue fern—little trophies, of no great 
value in themselves, but precious as pure gold 
because of the kind thought that lay behind 
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them. And he would knock at her mother’s 
cottage almost shyly, and after asking for the 
invalid, would slip his simple gift into her mother’s 
hands, with the words: “ Your daughter doesna 
ken me. Juist say they’re from a friend.” 

And when wee Wullie Graham, whose mother 
was a widow, and hard-put-to to make ends meet, 
got the trouble in his hip-joint, it was the incomer 
who brought him fresh eggs and bottles of cream, 
and sat by his bed and talked to him about bats 
and mice, and owls and whaups, and all manner 
of strange cattle till the laddie forgot his pain. 

There is no human record of all the kindness 
the incomer did during the four years he lived 
amongst us. These things are written elsewhere 
with a golden pen. He had learned a secret. 
He had found out that life is a gift which we 
spoil if we hoard it, while if we spend it for others 
it becomes a thing of beauty and a source of 
quiet joy. He was ready to be the friend of all 
friendless things, the helper of all in trouble. He 
never thought of himself. Though he was poor 
and had to live frugally, he was always ready to 
give royally. 

If he had lived a little longer he might have 
become “ane o’ oorsel’s.” By universal con- 
sent we regard him as such now that he is dead, 
for his death was of a piece with his life. 

The river that runs through Dalbean is a 
peaceable enough stream most of the year, but 
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in spate it becomes a roaring torrent, overflow- 
ing its banks, and pouring in a tawny, uncontrol- 
lable flood headlong to the sea. We still wonder 
how he did it, but it was the incomer who plunged 
in mid-November into the whirling water to save 
a child. Those who saw him leap thought never 
again to look upon his living face, but, by a 
miracle, he caught the child, and by another 
miracle, since he was a poor swimmer, was swept, 
as the river raced round the curve below the 
village, so near the edge that strong hands were 
able to seize him and drag him and his little 
burden to safety. He was nearly dead from 
exhaustion when he was pulled out of the water, 
but he rallied, and by and by was taken to his 
lodgmgs in Peter Strang’s cart. Peter had 
repented suddenly of all his harsh judgments, 
for with his own eyes he had witnessed the 
incomer’s brave deed. As he helped him out at 
Betsy Ringan’s door he said, “ Here, gi’es yer 
haun’. Ye’re wrang aboot the date o’ Creation, 
an’ ye’re no’ a Cameronian, an’ I’ve said ill 
things aboot. ye, an’ thocht waur anes ;—but 
gies yer haun’; ye’re a better man than me.” 

There was a shy ghost of a smile on his pale 
face as Crawford thanked the grocer. He made 
his way to his little back room and went to bed. 
He never left it again till he was carried from it 
to the last bed of all. His heroic effort had been 
too much for his feeble strength. 
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The day he died the doctor sat beside him. 
“Have you no friends, Crawford ? ” he asked. 
The incomer smiled feebly. 

“Many friends—and no enemies, I hope. But 
if ye mean relatives, doctor, I’ve none—no one 
of my own blood to care whether I live or die.” 

The doctor picked up his patient’s wrist, and 
felt his flickering pulse. As he counted its broken 
beats the patient spoke again. 

“Is a’ weel wi’ the bairn?” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor, “ the child is all 
right.” 

“Then I dinna mind dyin’. I’ve done a’e 
guid thing in life.” 

“Hoots, man,” said the doctor, strangely 
moved, “ you’ve done many a good thing in life.” 

The patient shook his head. “No, doctor,” 
he said, “I was a failure. Ay, a failure, though 
I tried hard, but success aye passed me by. And 
because I was a failure I came away frae the big 
world that had used me hardly, to Dalbean, 
where nobody knew me, just to hide myself like 
some puir wounded beast o’ the fields. The 
Professor in Edinburgh told me I couldna count 
on more than five years.” 

There was a question on the doctor’s lips, but 
the patient forestalled him. 

“Dae ye think I'll last the day ?” 

“T hope so,” said the doctor firmly, but as he 
looked at the face on the pillow he saw that its 
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grey eyes were reading his soul, and knew that 
his lips had spoken a hope rather than a belief. 

“It’s been a lang road, doctor, an’ sometimes 
a weary one, but, thank God, I’ll sleep the night 
in The Inn where—the broken dreams are mended 
—and the best dreams—come true.” 

The last words came hesitatingly, and at the 
end were a mere whisper. The doctor’s finger 
felt the pulse flicker and fail and cease. The 
incomer had reached the end of the road. 


BETTY BOYD, SWEETIE-WIFE 


I 


ETTY BOYD kept a little shop in a narrow 
street not far from the big school in Whin- 
burn. If you had asked her if she kept a shop 
she would probably have raised her eyebrows in 
wonder, and if you had put the same question 
to some of the big shopkeepers in Main Street 
near by, they would probably have shrugged 
their shoulders contemptuously as they answered 
your question by asking another: 

“Ye wouldna exackly ca’ it a shop, would 
ye? It’s juist her front kitchen.” 

Yet that front kitchen was a treasury of 
delight to many a schoolboy, for Betty made 
most excellent toffee, which she sold at a price 
well within reach of a schoolboy’s pocket. And 
she gave good measure, not weighing the pre- 
cious stuff in brass scales like Barnes the grocer, 
or dropping it with a niggardly hand into a 
paper bag like Miss Carson, the swell confec- 
tioner in Main Street. No! She had none of 
these business-like methods. She just took up 
one of the shining tin trays, slipped a thin knife 


adroitly under the brown cake that filled it, and, 
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with a few quick taps of a little hammer, broke the 
toffee into fragments, and gave you full measure 
wrapped in a page torn from an old copy-book. 

So, when your Saturday penny was burning 
a hole in your pocket, or when your granny had 
come to visit your mother, and had made you 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice by giving 
you a penny in the middle of the week, you 
visited Betty Boyd. 

With a fine contempt you passed the shop 
of Barnes the grocer, and the more pretentious 
establishment of Miss Carson, with its window 
full of be-ribboned chocolate boxes. Not for 
you the stinted measure and the exotic dainties 
which they offered! Your tastes were simple, 
and your desire for good measure was an in- 
stinct. Betty was good enough for your money 
any day of the week! 

So you went in at the street door which always 
stood open, over the whitened flags, and you 
tapped at the kitchen door half-way up the 
passage with its yellow-ochred walls. And you 
heard Betty’s cheerful ‘‘ Come in,” and entered 
with your penny all ready in your hand. And 
there was Betty, as clean and neat as a new 
pin, with her white mutch, and her spotless 
apron, and her wholesome, kindly, wrinkled face, 
and her gentle grey eyes waiting in the centre 
of the kitchen, like some good fairy, to shower 
gifts upon you. 
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Betty always smiled at you, and her smile 
was as sweet as her toffee. She would even 
‘smile at you if you had no penny to offer her, 
but had simply brought your old copy-book in 
the hope that your gift would be rewarded, as 
it always was, by the gift of a bit of her wares. 
And sometimes she would look through your 
copy-book, with spectacles on nose, and shake 
her head over the blots, and give you a smaller 
bit of toffee than you had hoped for, because 
the blots had disappointed her. And somehow 
her disappointment hurt you more than the 
condemnation of your writing-master, more 
sternly expressed. And next day you wrote 
in your copy-book more carefully, for Betty’s 
sake. 

It is doubtful if Andrew Carnegie, in the 
heyday of his wealth, ever knew such pleasure 
in spending his thousands as he must have felt 
in the brave days of his early poverty when he 
had a whole penny to spend for his own enjoy- 
ment. And, as he never lived in Whinburn, 
the destination of that penny may have been 
the cause of serious concern. The Whinburn 
boys had the advantage of Andrew; they had 
the joy unmixed with any anxiety. For did 
not Betty Boyd live in Graham Street, and were 
there not two trays of toffee in her window—one 
dark like treacle, the other of a rich, red brown, 
fitted to make the mouth of the Queen water ? 
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And more than one old Whinburn boy, come to 
power and position in his manhood, and privi- 
leged to sit as an honoured guest at the banquet- 
ing tables of Lords Mayor and other great folk, 
has been known to shake his head when the 
urbane waiter has offered him exotic confitures 
and friandises in a crystal dish. For suddenly, 
his heart was seized with desire—not for these 
cloying dainties, but for a crisp brown bit of 
Betty Boyd’s toffee, and the appetite and the 
teeth of thirty years ago wherewith to enjoy 
it. Possibly, in spite of a careful upbringing, 
he has forgotten all about David in the cave 
of Adullam and how his soul thirsted for the 
sweet water of the well of Bethlehem that was 
by the gate. But after all the longing, made 
poignant by fragrant memories, was just the 
same. 

It was one of the mysteries of our youth 
that Miss Carson’s chocolates should have come 
in for Royal patronage while Betty’s toffee was 
left out in the cold. Some straying German 
Princess—the forty-second cousin on the mother’s 
side of a defunct ruler of one of those smaller 
States swallowed up to make the German Empire 
—once spent a week-end in Whinburn. She 
spent her Saturday penny, or its Royal equiva- 
lent, on a box of chocolates which she purchased 
in Miss Carson’s shop. If she had been wise, 
with the wisdom of a Whinburn laddie, she 
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would have known that chocolates are but poor 
fodder to carry you through a dreich sermon on 
the Sabbath day; they are soft and melt too 
quickly. What you really needed was a hard 
and slowly dissolving lump of Betty’s toffee— 
treacle for preference, which you could slip into 
your mouth surreptitiously during the first prayer 
when your small head was bent in childish piety 
on the book-board, and your mother, engaged 
in her devotions, was not looking. Nor was 
your father. Being, presumably, an elder, he 
was standing by the plate in the porch, discussing 
with his brother elders some matter of high 
doctrine—or was it only the weather, and the 
chance of a day’s curling on the Long Loch ? 
But the German Princess, not being wise in 
these matters, or, possibly, having no intention 
of visiting the kirk, bought chocolates, and Miss 
Carson was greatly uplifted. So uplifted that 
she saw in the incident an opportunity for estab- 
lishing her ascendancy among the shopkeepers 
of Whinburn, and, greatly daring, she ventured 
to send to the hotel where the Princess was 
spending the week-end, three boxes of chocolates 
of various kinds, with a politely worded note. 
The venture brought its reward in a brief letter, 
with a coronet embossed upon the paper : 


“‘ Her Excellency the Princess Olga of Hohen- 
berg-im-Wald is graciously pleased to accept 
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Miss Carson’s gift of chocolates, which Her 
Excellency finds delicious, and, as a mark of 
her appreciation, she hereby appoints Miss Car- 
son confectioner in Scotland to her Royal 
Person.” 


Now Miss Carson would have been a poor 
business woman if she had not made the most 
of this, so next market day saw a crowd round 
her window. There, in the centre, in a neat gold 
frame, placed close enough to the glass for all 
to read, was the letter. And behind it, and 
round about it, in bottles, and boxes, or piled 
on crystal dishes in artistic heaps were fruit 
bonbons, and chocolate macaroons, and dessert 
pastilles, and jellied almonds, and marshmallows, 
and marzipan, and red and black jujubes, and 
almond rock, and many other dainties, so cun- 
ningly arranged that when your eyes had taken 
in the contents of the letter, they wandered 
over this feast of good things, and your hand 
involuntarily strayed towards your pocket. And 
many a good wife, in some remote farmhouse 
round Whinburn, got a surprise that evening 
when her guidman came home from market, 
bearing a gift: 

“Here, Mary, here’s a fairin’ for ye,” and a 
box of chocolates would pass from the hands of 
a somewhat self-conscious husband to a some- 
what surprised wife. 
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But not all fell victims to Miss Carson’s astute- 
ness. Willie Graham of Laigh Mains nudged 
Davie Kennedy of Drumstockin in the ribs : 

“What’s the meanin’ o’ the three wee gold 
dots abune the croon at the heid o’ the paper ? ” 
he asked. 

“Them’s no’ dots,” answered Davie, lowering 
his head till his nose almost touched the glass 
as he studied the letter again. ‘‘ They’re no 
dots; they’re ba’s—three gold ba’s. Ay, nae 
doot her grandfather or ane o’ her forbears was 
a pawnbroker—and that’s his coat-o’-airms ! ” 

*“ As like as no’,” assented Willie, who, like 
Davie, was something of a cynic. “ Whaur dae 
ye think this Hohenberg-im-Wald is? I never 
heard tell o’t in the geography books.” 

“Hoots!” said Davie. “Them wee bit 
German lairdies gi’e their kailyaird a name as 
lang as a line o’ sodgers, and hope to be thocht 
somebody.” 

“But she’s a Princess! She ca’s_hersel’ 
Excellency,” protested Willie. 

“Och, ay!” agreed Davie. “But that’s 
nocht. A Scotch J.P. is as guid ony day as a 
foreign Excellency, an’ a lot better than some 
foreign Princes.” 

And the two cynics went to the ‘‘ King’s Arms,” 
and mounted their gigs—and no chocolates 
found their way that night either to Laigh Mains 
or Drumstockin. 
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Of course, every schoolboy in Whinburn went 
to Miss Carson’s window to study the letter, 
and, incidentally, the feast of good things that 
surrounded it. But in such a shop a Saturday 
penny did not go far unless it was spent on 
“ alicreesh ”—poor stuff compared with Betty’s 
jaw-sticking toffee. So the boys read the letter, 
with awe and with some wonder that a real live 
princess should write so badly, and, true to 
their old love, went one by one to Betty Boyd’s 
clean little kitchen, with its well-scrubbed sand- 
stone floor, all gay with “ whorlies,” its brass 
horse on the mantelpiece, that might have been 
gold, so brightly it shone—and the tin trays in 
the window with the toffee that might have 
been ambrosia so sweetly it tasted. 


II 


It was a cold, steely November night. Up 
and down Main Street there walked slowly, and 
somewhat hesitatingly—for he paused every naw 
and then to look into a window or to study a 
name above a door—a tall man in a long over- 
coat, the collar of which was turned up to his 
ears. His hands were thrust deep into his coat 
pockets, and now and then he gave a little 
shiver, as though the cold had bitten to his 
marrow, and then he would quicken his steps. 
But again and yet again he would pause before 
a lighted shop window, and if you had been 
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close to him then you would have seen that his 
thin, strong, kindly face was tanned, as though 
he had lived long in some sunnier clime. 

He walked up Main Street once, and came 
down it along the other side; then he stood 
for a little, irresolutely, and went up the street 
once more and down again. And always his 
eyes were on the shop windows, or were raised 
to the names above the doors. 

“Twenty-five years—queer changes—hardly 
a kent name above the door—never a kent 
face.” 

He thrust his hands more deeply into his 
pockets, and sank his head more warmly into 
the collar of his coat. He looked at the shop 
over against him. 

“That was Andrew Young’s—aye—gone like 
the others. But Barnes, the grocer, is up the 
street—and Scroggie, the seedsman—maybe half 
a dozen left—the rest changed—and nobody 
knows me.” 

He lifted his face up to the sky and smiled. 
He was turning over in his mind some of the 
gossip he had heard from the waiter who had 
looked after him in the hotel. 

“And Gordon is provost— puggy’” Gordon ! 
Sat beside him in McKill’s class—good old 
‘ Puggy ’—a clever chiel—but a talker! I mind 
blacking his eye—but he bled my nose!” The 
stranger chuckled at the memory. 
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He crossed the street slowly, narrowly escaping 
sudden death from a milk-cart driven carelessly. 

* And Elliot is town-clerk—well, well—and 
Andrew Nesbit reigns where his cross-grained 
old father used to dispense legal advice. A 
shrewd lad, Andrew—a lawyer from his birth. 
Ay, I mind how he talked to the bobbie who 
caught us looking for birds’ eggs—laid down 
the ins and outs of the law of trespass, till the 
bobbie was tied in knots.” 

Half lost in reverie, turning over in his mind 
slowly and with relish memories that had been 
buried for a quarter of a century, he entered a 
narrow street curved like a sickle away from 
Main Street towards the old school. The street 
had fewer shops, and was not so well lit as Main 
Street, and he had difficulty in making out the 
names above the doors. He paused beside a 
lamp-post. 

“Let me see,” he pondered. “ This ought to 
be Graham Street—ay, that’s it! Forbes, the 
china merchant, had the shop at the end. We 
bought our ‘ bools’ there. And, by Jove! this 
is the street of Betty Boyd!” 

A memory fragrant as a flower awoke in his 
mind. As he stood under the lamp he saw once 
again the clean little kitchen, the white-topped 
table, the polished fender and fire-irons, the 
brass horse on the mantel, and in the middle 
of the floor the bent figure of Betty, clean- 
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mutched and clean-aproned, with her kindly 
smile. And his ears, as reminiscent as the eyes 
of his mind, joined in his memories, catching 
for his delight the well-remembered “ tap-tap ” 
of the little hammer on the big flat cake of toffee, 
heard so often long years ago. 

“ Betty will be dead and gone long syne,” 
he mused, as his eyes sought the street for her 
door. He walked a step or two towards Main 
Street, and stopped suddenly. He looked at a 
little low window, and at a door beside it. He 
lowered his face, half-hoping to see the shining 
rim of a toffee-tray projecting under the edge 
of the blind—but he was disappointed. He 
looked at the door carefully, and at the door- 
posts. 

“Ay, it’s Betty’s right enough,” whispered 
his memory. “ There’s the left-hand door-post, 
with the great piece of sandstone knocked out 
of its edge.” 

His hand touched the broken edge, and he 
stroked it for a moment thoughtfully. 

“It’s Betty’s right enough,” he said aloud, 
and he put his thumb on the latch. And in 
that moment he saw a vision which more than 
once he had seen in far-off corners of the earth 
in hours of temptation and testing. He saw 
himself, a shock-headed Whinburn laddie, stand- 
ing in the centre of Betty’s kitchen, while, with 


spectacles on her nose, she carefully examined 
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the copy-book he had brought her. He saw her 
shake her head, and look solemnly at him through 
her glasses. He heard her quiet voice, with no 
anger in it, but just a tinge of sadness : 

“Eh, laddie, ye can surely dae better than 
this. There’s a blot on nearly ilka page.” 

He saw her close the green-covered book, 

and felt her place it in his hands. He saw 
her shake her head again. He heard her 
say : 
“ It’s worth nocht to me—it’s far owre dirty,” 
and he stood before her condemned as one beyond 
the pale. He turned, swallowing his disappoint- 
ment with a gulp, and taking his dismissal as 
bravely as he could, but ere he had passed 
through the kitchen door she had called him 
back, and, wonder of wonders! when he swung 
round there was a tray of toffee in her hand. 
She looked at him solemnly, but there was 
kindness in her eyes and understanding in her 
voice. He heard her say: “It’s easier to blot 
a clean page than to wipe the blot away.” 

)The little hammer fell “tap-tap”’ upon the 
toffee. ‘Never forget, laddie, that life’s like 
a copy-book.” She thrust into his hand a 
larger piece of toffee than she was accustomed 
to give for the cleanest of copy-books, and 
hurried him off, astonished, with a “ Haste ye, 
laddie—yon’s the schule bell.” 

That was long ago—and the shock-headed 
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laddie, now grown to manhood, and come to 
wealth and honour and high position in the 
world of men, stood with a hesitating finger on 
the latch of Betty’s door. 

“ Never forget, laddie, that life’s like a copy- 
book.” How often he had heard the quiet, 
wise words whispered by his memory, when 
temptations to baseness had assailed him out 
in the great world. “It’s easier to blot a clean 
page than to wipe the blot away.” He had 
heard the message a thousand times, and the 
world in which he moved and where he had 
become a power knew Sir Peter Wilson for a 
straight and honourable man who would never 
break faith either with his friends or his prin- 
ciples. 

Sir Peter lifted the latch and stepped into 
the engulfing darkness of the narrow passage. 
He struck a match, and, with a hand on the 
wall, groped his way along till he came to the 
kitchen door. He knocked, but there was no 
answer till he had knocked a second time, when 
a quavering feeble voice called him in. He 
opened the door and entered. 

The kitchen was lit feebly by a single candle 
set on the mantelpiece. Three-quarters of the 
room was in shadow—but surely this was not 
Betty’s kitchen. There was no fire in the grate, 
no shining fender and fire-irons, no polished 
brass horse on the mantelpiece. 
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The kitchen was empty, except for one chair 
set close to the “ cheek of the lum,” in which 
sat a frail old woman. Her thin hands were 
stretched out as though to catch the warmth 
of a fire that was not there—but her face was 
turned to the stranger who had intruded upon 
her solitude. 

“Wha is it?” she asked tremulously. 

“TIT beg your pardon,” said Sir Peter. “I 
had no right to enter your kitchen, but Betty 
Boyd used to live here, and——” 

The bowed figure straightened a, little. 

“Tm Betty Boyd,” she said. 

The stranger took a quick step forward, and 
seized one of her hands. It felt cold as ice in 
his warm grip. 

“You're Betty Boyd,” hecried. ‘ But surely, 
surely you’ve fallen on evil days?” and he 
swept the desolate kitchen with a glance. 

The old woman bowed her head. Her shoul- 
ders quivered weakly, and there was the sound 
of a half-stifled sob. 

“ They’re takin’ me to ‘ the hoose ’ the morn,” 
she stammered brokenly. 

“To the poorhouse?” cried the stranger 
angrily. “ Betty Boyd to the poorhouse!” 
There was horror in his tones. 

“Ay,” she answered. “A frien’less auld 
woman can leeve owre lang—God has forgotten 
to send for me!” 
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There was no querulousness in her voice. She 
spoke in the level colourless tones of hopeless 
despair. There was no fight left in her. 

Sir Peter bit his lip. 

“How old are you, Betty?” he asked 
gently. F 

“T was eichty-fower last Martinmas,” she 
answered, and there was a note of pride in her 
voice. 

“ Highty-four!” repeated the stranger. “A 
great age, Betty. I wonder if ye can mind a 
wee laddie, wi’ hair as reid as a carrot, that 
they used to ca’ Pete Wilson?” he asked, 
lapsing into the homely speech of his boyhood 
in the stress of his emotion. “ Twenty-five— 
ay, thirty years ago,” he added, as she hesi- 
tated. 

Betty shook her head. “I dinna min’ him,” 
she answered. “‘ Ye see, there were an awfu’ 
lot o’ laddies—an’ my memory’s no’ what it 
was. Reid heids were as common as rowan- 
berries amang them.” 

Sir Peter laughed cheerfully. “I was never 
as red as that,” he said. ‘“‘ Carrots were nearer 
my colour; but never mind.” He laid his 
strong hand gently on her frail shoulder: “ If 
you have forgotten wee Pete Wilson, he hasna 
forgotten Betty Boyd—and while he has a penny 
in his pocket Betty Boyd will never gang to 
‘the hoose’!” 
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There was no answer from the old woman 
in the chair. Such a deliverance was too good 
for belief. She bowed her head in her hands 
and wept. 

If you had trespassed into Betty’s kitchen 
half an hour later you would have seen a sight 
that would have astonished you. It certainly 
astonished Barnes’ message boy, who stood in 
the background with a huge basket laden with 
good things which an imperious stranger had | 
purchased. and commanded to be delivered 
instantly at Betty Boyd’s. He had greased the 
boy’s palm with a shilling, so that his feet 
might not stick to the paving-stones ! 

Kneeling in front of the fireplace was the 
stranger—his overcoat thrown aside—coaxing a 
reluctant fire to kindle. Not for nothing had 
Sir Peter Wilson lit many a camp fire,—not for 
nothing had he “ boiled the billy ” a thousand 
times in far-off Australia. 

Betty Boyd had never tasted a better cup 
of tea than he made for her; nor had she ever 
made such a supper as that he spread before 
her. There was no table on which to spread 
it, but Barnes’ boy was sent to fetch a box from 
the shop—and rewarded with another shilling 
for the service. 

Provost Gordon, the chief magistrate of 
Whinburn, got the surprise of his life when Sir 
Peter Wilson, his old schoolfellow, called on him 
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in the morning. The exchange of greetings was 
at first ceremonious—as became the dignity of 
two such important personages, then Sir Peter 
let himself go. 

“Puggy,” he cried, “dae ye mind the day I 
blackened yer e’e ?” 

The Provost shook his head. ‘‘ Ye never did, 
Pete, my lad,” he answered. 

“Ay, I did,” protested Sir Peter. “ An’ if 
yell come oot bye and tak’ yer jaicket off, ll 
gie ye twa,” and there was such anger in his 
voice that the Provost quailed before him. 

““What’s come owre ye, Pete?” he asked 
nervously. 

“Come owre me ?”’ cried Sir Peter. “ What’s 
come owre Whinburn, may I ask, when it would 
let a worthy woman like Betty Boyd end her 
days in the poorhouse ? ” 

The chief magistrate protested vigorously. 
He knew nothing about it. Such things were 
left to the relieving officer, but, in any case, the 
poorhouse was a very comfortable abode—not 
Juxurious—but comfortable. The old woman 
would be happy enough there, once she got used 
to it! 

But a kindlier fate awaited Betty. The even- 
ing of her life was spent in a little cottage in 
the suburbs of Whinburn, where she was tended 
and cared for as she had never been before. 
And the friend of her old age was the man who 
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once had been “a wee lad wi’ hair as reid as a 
carrot, that they used to ca’ Pete Wilson,” who 
once upon a time had made a sorry mess of a 
copy-book. 


THE GLORY OF CHRISTINA BAIN 


I 


N a dingy back room at the top of a gaunt 
house in one of the less pretentious streets 
that abut upon the Meadows, a young man stood 
facing a middle-aged woman. He was small and 
thin, with rounded shoulders and a stoop—a per- 
son of insignificance that one would have passed 
in the street if one had not noticed his face. His 
cheeks were pale and somewhat sunken, but all 
his features were finely cut, his lips well moulded, 
his nostrils finely chiselled and sensitive, his fore- 
head broad and high. His eyes were arresting : 
large, deep-set eyes that burned as he looked 
at you, as though somewhere behind his brow 
a fire glowed brightly. His eyebrows and his 
hair were dark, and his long eyelashes curved 
like a girl’s. It was a face that held the gaze, 
for in it there was something spiritual. 

The woman was large and somewhat shapeless. 
In putting on flesh she had lost her figure. 
Her face was flushed with exertion. Her arms 
were bare to the elbow; a blue and white 
duster was pinned over her hair; in one hand 


she held a carpet switch. 
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“Kh, Maister Todd,” she said, “I’m rale 
glad tae see ye, but I wasna expectin’ ye till 
the day efter the morn.” 

She put her hand up nervously to the duster 
on her head and gave it a tug. “I’m juist 
reddin’ up the hoose afore the session begins. 
If ?'d kent ye were comin’, I would hae begun 
on your room instead o’ on the front anes. 
But I'll no’ be lang o’ reddin’ it up for ye.” 

She spoke volubly, and looked askance at 
the dingy window. “ An’ yer bed wull want 
airin’. What for did ye no’ let me ken tae 
expect ye?” she asked from behind an armful 
of bedclothes she had taken from the box-bed 
in the corner. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bain,” said the young 
man; “you need not trouble for me. I have 
come to gather up some of my books and to 
let you know that I shall not require your 
room any longer.” 

The corner of a blanket slipped from the 
woman’s arms and trailed unheeded on the 
floor. 

“Yell no’ want the room ony langer!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bain in amazement. “ Ye’re 
surely no’ gaun elsewhere, Maister Todd? I’ve 
aye dune my best for ye, an’ ye’ve never had 
cause for complaint.” 

The young man walked over to the window 
and looked out. A vista of slates, windows 
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with dingy curtains, and bleak, grey walls 
met his gaze. It was not alone the dust on 
the window-panes that blurred his vision. He 
coughed nervously from the depths of his 
hollow chest. 

“T have never had cause for complaint, 
Mrs. Bain,” he said. “No student ever had 
a better landlady.” 

“Then what for are ye leavin’ me?” asked 
the woman, brought face to face with the incom- 
prehensible. 

The student coughed again and spoke halt- 
ingly. 

“Tm leaving you... because I’m leaving 
the University. ... I cannot > and he 
stopped suddenly. 

“ Keep’s a’!” exclaimed Mrs. Bain in honest 
astonishment. “ Ye’re leavin’ the College! an’ 
ye were ettlin’ tae tak’ yer degree wi’ honours 
next spring. What’s gane wrang?” and her 
eyes filled with dismay. 

The student did not at once reply. He 
plunged his hands into his pockets and hung 
his head. He spoke heavily. 

“T cannot afford to go on. I had hoped 
during the holidays to earn enough to carry 
me through the winter. But my chest! I was 
able to work only for three months.” 

An’ is there nane that can help ye?” 
asked Mrs. Bain with sympathy. 
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“None,” answered the student. “I have 
one brother, married. He has a large family, 
and he supports my mother, who is a widow. 
He would help me if he could, but I dare not 
ask him. It would be unfair.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Bain’s eyes. 

‘An’ ye’ve got tae gie it a up! You that 
has dune sae weel—ta’en medals an’ prizes an’ 
a’. An’ ye canna win yer degree, a’ for the 
lack o’ a wheen bawbees. It’s a shame.” 

She spoke angrily, upbraiding fate. 

The student was touched by her sympathy, 
crudely expressed though it was. 

“It is hard,’ he said, “but I’m not the 
first Scots lad whose ambition has been greater 
than his opportunities. Maybe I may get a 
post as a teacher. If not, there’s always the 
plough,” and his voice quivered and broke. 

Mrs. Bain tossed her armful of blankets 
back upon the bed. She sighed noisily. 

“Tae think o’t! You that hae brocht mair 
credit tae my hoose than ony student I’ve 
ever had, wir yer medals an’ prizes an’ a’. 
Man, ye’re the pride an’ jealousy o’ the hale 
stair. An’ ye talk o’ gangin’ back tae the 
plough. It’s a he’rt-break, that’s what it is 
—a he’rt-break,” and she wiped her eyes with 
her knuckles. 

The student was touched. He had not 
expected such emotion from his landlady, whom 
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he had always regarded as a somewhat bovine 
creature with little understanding, but great 
and boring gifts of loquacity. 

“It is good of you,” he said, “to feel my 
disappointment so keenly. It is a heart-break 
to me.” 

“Tm rale sorry for ye,” said Mrs. Bain 
kindly. “Ay, an’ I’m sorry for masel’. For 
I’ve boasted aboot ye—ay, I hae that. Only 
a week back I cast ye in the teeth o’ Mrs. Fraser, 
her across the landin’, the saucy besom, wi’ 
her ‘I think it’s your turn tae wesh the stairs 
this week, Mrs. Bain,’ an’ her kennin’ a’ the 
time I’d weshed them the week afore. Her 
wi her three noisy medicals that hae never 
as muckle as brocht a’e medal hame among 
them. ‘No,’ says I, cockin ma chin, ‘I weshed 
them last week, an’ I’ll wesh them again next 
week, an’ hae them rale clean, for I’m expectin’ 
Maister Todd back, my student that wins a’ 
the medals. He’ll be takin’ his degree wi’ 
honours come the spring.’ Ay, I said it juist 
like that, an’ ye should hae seen her face. So 
I juist feenished polishin’ the knocker, an’ 
banged the door on her as she was gettin’ 
doon on her knees tae gie the stairs a lick an’ 
a promise.” 

The student smiled wanly. “I did not know 
you used me as a weapon in your quarrels,” 


he said. 
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“No often, but sometimes, though I ken 
it’s a liberty,” said Mrs. Bain. ‘ Noo there’s 
Miss Lockerbie—on the second floor, ye ken. 
She ca’s hersel’ a decayed gentlewoman. She’s 
decayed a’ richt, wi’ her false teeth an’ her 
transformation—that’s genteel for wig, ye ken. 
Ay, she’s decayed a’ richt—but gentlewoman 
—never !” 

There was contempt in her tone. 

“She looks doon on me, my John bein’ 
only a workin’ man. Her an’ her airs! She 
doesna keep lodgers. Oh, no! Her students 
are peyin’ guests. Useless craturs baith o’ 
them. Comin’ oot for the kirk they are, though, 
thank God, it’s no’ for the Free Kirk, for ane 
o them plays the tin whustle. Ay, I’ve heard 
him at it even on the Sabbath day. It’s eneuch 
tae bring a judgment on the hale stair. An’ 
if it were generally kent—though I’m no’ ane 
that wull ever let on—it micht staun’ in the 
wey o’ his ever gettin’ a kirk. But I jaloose 
he’ll never wag fis heid in a pulpit. It’s ower 
Pick ee 

The student made an uneasy movement. 
He was in no mood to listen to his landlady’s 
stairhead gossip, but she was in her stride, 
and proceeded volubly : 

“It was only yestreen she sent up the bit 
lass that works for her. ‘Miss Lockerbie’s 
compliments to Mrs. Bain,’ says she, ‘an’ can 
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Mrs. Bain oblige her wi’ the len’ o’ a scuttlefu’ 
0 coals.’ She’d seen the coalman at my door 
in the mornin’, I’ll warrant. So, I says, genteel- 
like, ‘ Mrs. Bain’s compliments tae Miss Locker- 
bie, an’ though she disna haud wi’ lendin’ coal, 
she'll bring doon a scuttlefu’ when Mr. Bain 
comes hame.’ I said Mr. Bain juist tae chaw 
her—her being an auld maid that nae man 
wad ever look at, gentlewoman an’ a’. I didna 
want tae gie the lass the coal. I thocht if 
I took it doon masel’ I could hae a keek at 
the accommodation she gies her ‘ peyin’ guests.’ 
So whan John cam’ home, awa’ I gangs wi’ 
a scuttlefu’—no’ ower fu’, ye ken—an’ Miss 
Lockerbie opened the door hersel’. ‘This is 
real kind of you, Mrs. Bain,’ she says, mincing- 
like. ‘ Unfortunately, I have allowed my sup- 
plies to run short, and I heard the coalman 
at your door to-day.’ I kent that a’ the time, 
the cunnin’ hizzy. An’ she made tae tak’ 
the scuttle frae me. ‘It’s heavy,’ says I, polite 
like. ‘Let me cairry it for ye,’ an’ wi’ that 
I pushed by her into the lobby. ‘Ill wait 
for the scuttle,’ says I, an’ set it doon near 
the kitchen door. She didna ask me intae 
the kitchen—no her!—nae doot it wasna fit 
tae be seen—but I heard her teem the coal 
intae the bin, an’ when she cam’ oot she asked 
me into the front room. Juist what I wanted. 
A big, untidy room wi’ an antimacassar on 
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every chair juist tae hide their auld age, like 
the transformation on her ain heid, an’ a crood 
o’ wee cheeny ornaments on the mantelpiece, 
nocht but whigmaleeries—awfu’ things for 
getherin’ stour.’ 

“Tm much obliged to you for the coal,’ 
says she. ‘ I’ll return it without fail to-morrow.’ 
‘Thenk ye,’ says I. ‘See that ye dinna forget.’ 
‘Till tak’ the scuttle wi’ me the nicht, an’ 
then I’ll be sure o’t.2 Whether she took ma 
meanin’ or no, I dinna ken, but she said quite 
ceevil like, ‘Are you let for the winter, Mrs. 
Bain?’ an’ afore I could answer she said, 
‘I’m expecting my two paying guests, Mr. 
Tosh and Mr. Arbuthnot, to-morrow.’ ‘ Oh,’ 
says I, ‘that'll be the twa stickit ministers 
that lodged wi’ ye last year. I hope wee Tosh 
has left his whustle at hame.’ A sour kin’ 
o a smile, like a wrinkle on a crab-apple, cam’ 
ower her face. ‘Not ministers yet, Mrs. Bain, 
just divinity students.’ 

*“ *T didna ca’ them ministers, Miss Lockerbie,” 
says I. ‘I ca’ed them stickit ministers, an’ 
ye ken as weel as I dae that a stickit minister 
is a divinity student that canna pass his ex- 
aminations.’ She looked as sour as vinegar at 
that, an’ made tae say something, but I was 
afore her. ‘My lodgers,’ says I, ‘ are a-comin’ 
back, an’ [’m prood tae say that Mr. Todd, 
the gentleman that has ta’en sae mony medals, 
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wull be takin’ his degree wi’ honours next 
spring, an’ wi’ that I picked up the scuttle 
and left her.” 

The torrent of her talk dried suddenly. She 
gulped loudly, on the verge of tears. 

The student looked at the maroon-coloured 
cover on the table with its fading flowers and 
its ink-blots. 

“TI am very sorry,” he said, as though he 
were called upon to answer for his misdeeds. 

*“ Ah, weel,” said Mrs. Bain, “ it’s a judgment 
on me. I shouldna hae boasted. Noo I’m 
humbled in the sicht o’ the hale stair, for my 
twa students in the front room haena a tea- 
spoonfu’ o’ brains between them. An’ there 
wull be nae glory for Christina Bain this session, 
I see.” 

The student walked to the corner of the 
room and began to remove some books from 
their shelf. 

“Tf you happen to have an old box, Mrs. 
Bain,” he said, “ I’ll just pack the books. The 
carrier will call for them next week. I must 
start for home to-night. I can walk ten miles 
before the dark.” 

He looked out of the window wearily. 

“Ye’re no’ leavin’ this hoose without a 
cup o’ tea,” said Mrs. Bain hospitably as she 
bustled towards the kitchen. 

When the door was shut behind her the 
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student dropped into a chair and buried his 
face in his hands, outspread on the faded table- 
cover. His heart was sore. He was a man 
stricken in body and soul. This little room, 
grown dear to him through the struggles of 
three strenuous years, was a holy place. Here 
he had held high communion with the great 
minds of the past. Here he had toiled in the 
long night watches, weary of body, but in soul 
unconquerable, to reach the goal of his ambition. 
And now—his dreams were shattered. Back 
to the plough—he who had lived with the 
gods on Olympus—back to the plough! His 
thin shoulders quivered in anguish. His open 
palms were wet against his cheeks. His heart 
was breaking. 

+ While Andrew Todd sat desolate among 
the ruins of his hopes his landlady was busy 
in the kitchen. As she stirred the fire and 
clapped the kettle upon it she was angry with 
fate, angry with herself, but, above all, heartily 
sorry for her lodger. Behind her uncouth 
exterior she hid a heart of gold and capacities 
for feeling that even her husband did not com- 
prehend. Like many another Scotswoman of 
her class, she had a natural reverence for ‘‘ book 
learning’ and a high regard for scholarship, 
and she knew a plucky fighter when she saw 
one. She loved this lodger of hers because 
he was a “lad o’ pairts,” but chiefly because 
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she knew almost as well as he did himself 
against what odds he had fought his way to 
distinction. And now, all for the lack of a 
““wheen bawbees,” a career of great promise 
was to be blighted. That was a tragedy beside 
which the frustration of her own hopes, the 
humbling of her own pride, were little things. 

As she knelt before the fire deep in thought, 
toasting a slice of bread, an inspiration came 
to her that made her dry her eyes hastily. 
“ Guidsakes,” she said as she seized the teapot, 
“why did I no’ think o’ that afore ?” 

With a laden tray she walked briskly to 
the back room. When he heard her coming 
Todd rose from his chair and began, with his 
back towards her, to fumble among his books. 
As she spread a white cloth over one end of 
the table, Mrs. Bain looked at his stooping 
shoulders and bent head. 

“Tf it’s no’ a liberty, Maister Todd,” she 
said, ““hae ye got as muckle as wull pey yer 
fees ?” | 

The student turned round slowly. “I man- 
aged to earn enough for my fees,” he said, 
“and a little, a very little more.” 

“Hoo muckle?” asked Christina, throwing 
ceremony to the winds. 

The student coughed as he made a rapid 
calculation. ‘‘ Over and above my fees I have 
a little less than four pounds,” he said. “ But 
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what of it? The situation’ is hopeless. I 
cannot go on.” 

With one hand outspread over the lid of 
the teapot, Mrs. Bain poured out a brimming 
cup of tea. 

“ Ye can pit the sugar an’ milk in’t yersel’,” 
she said, and beckoned him to his chair. 

As he sat down she walked to the other 
end of the table, and stood with her back to 
the window, her eyes fixed on the table-cover, 
which she kept tapping with her fingers. 

“Tve got an idea,” she said. 

The student looked at her over the edge 
of his teacup. 

She thought aloud. “ Twenty-fower weeks 
—half a croon a week—porridge en’ reid herrin’ 
—there’s waur feedin’. EHicht intae twenty- 
fower is three—three pounds. Ay.” 

She looked up suddenly, unaware that she 
had thought aloud. 

“Tf ye can afford three pounds,” she said, 
“Tl keep ye.” 

Todd set his cup down noisily. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. “ How 
long can you keep me for three pounds? A 
month ? ” . 

““No—the hale session. Twenty-fower weeks 
I make it,” she said firmly, lifting her face 
and looking at the student fixedly. “ Ay, 
I'll dae it,” she said, and nodded her head. 
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“ But—but—there’s the room. Last year 
you charged me six shillings a week, and my 
food, coal, and gas cost eight and six. I cannot 
do it,” and he hung his head. 

“Listen tae me,” said Mrs. Bain, suddenly 
grown voluble once more. “If I tell ye I 
can keep ye for half a croon a week I mean 
it. The price o’ the room can bide ower till 
ye’ve taen yer degree an’ got a job. I'll see 
ye a professor yet, an’ I ken ye’ll no’ forget 
me.” 

Andrew Todd swallowed nervously. ‘‘ Your 
offer is most kind,” he said, “and I thank 
you. But I am too proud to ask for charity.” 

“Dinna be silly,” said Mrs. Bain severely, 
as though upbraiding a naughty child. ‘ Wha’s 
offerin’ ye charity ? Ye’ve aye peyed yer wey 
afore this punctually. There’s some o’ the 
students on this stair that pey for what they 
had last session at the beginnin’ o’ the next, 
an’ they’ve nane o’ them had sic a struggle 
as you. I wouldna trust ane o’ them. But 
you're different. There’s nae charity in what 
I offer ye. Miss Lockerbie, being genteel, would 
ca’ it deferred peyment. Suppose we ca’ it 
that, an’ when ye’re a professor or something 
big like that, wi’ yer degree taen an’ a’ the 
honours thick on ye, ye can pey me. Juist 
tae kill yer silly pride, shall we say ye'll pey 
me fifteen shillings a week for twenty-fower 
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weeks ? Let’s see. That’ll be eichteen pounds. 
Guidsakes, a regular fortune! There’s nae 
charity aboot that. I’ve raised the price on 
ye. Tm a hard woman.” 

She spoke as though she believed it, and 
a new light came into Todd’s eyes as he heard 
her. Hope, that had seemed dead, awoke in 
his breast. 

“Do you really mean that you will do all 
that for me?” he asked breathlessly, “ that 
you will take half a crown a week in the mean- 
time, and wait for the rest? ” 

“Of course I mean it,” she answered stoutly. 
“I stand tae gain in the lang run, for I ken 
yere honest. Besides, I'll keep ma self-respect. 
Christina Bain will be able to cairry a high 
heid doon the stairs, whereas if ye’d left me 
the decayed gentlewoman wi’ the wig an’ that 
saucy madam across the landin’ would hae 
crawed ower me. I can hear them at it. ‘So 
ye’ve lost Maister Todd, hae ye? I am sorry 
—(the leears!). He didna tak’ his degree wi’ 
honours efter a’, did he?’ Ma certes, I would 
jaw the bucket o’ water at them, flair clout 
an’ a’, the jealous auld cats.” 

Andrew Todd smiled. “ Mrs. Bain,” he said, 
“there’s not another woman in Edinburgh 
would have done what you offer to do. I do 
not know how to thank you.” 

“Hoots, lad,” she cried in confusion, “ say 
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nocht aboot it. I’m a hard woman, I tell 
you. The advantage is a’ on my side. And 
moreover,’ she added, “we maun dae some- 
thing for the credit 0’ Dalbean.”’ 

The student raised his eyebrows. “ That 
is my part,” he said. “The credit of my 
native village cannot matter to you.” 

Mrs. Bain rubbed a fat palm on the side 
of an ample hip. ‘“ That’s whaur ye’re mis- 
taken, Maister Todd,” she said. ‘‘ I’m a native 
o’ Dalbean masel’.”’ 

“What!” said her lodger incredulously. 
“You never told me this before.” 

‘* No,” answered Christina. ‘“‘ Ye see I never 
kent it till this summer; and then I learned 
by accident that my guid-brither’s grandmother 
was a Dalbean woman, so I think I’ve every 
richt tae claim that I’m a native, or at. least 
as guid as ane.” 

Todd laughed aloud. “I’m afraid, I’m afraid 
that would not survive the scrutiny of the 
smiddy. But, we'll leave it there, Mrs. Bain.” 
He coughed nervously, and held out his hand. 
“JT accept your handsome offer,” he said. 
‘Some day I shall repay you.” 

“TI ken, I ken,” exclaimed Mrs. Bain, the 
colour deepening on her florid face. “ An’ 
since yere prood—as ye’ve every richt tae 
be—I’ll keep this a secret between us. No’ 
even Jobn shall ken.” 
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The student’s pale face flushed. 

“That is more than kind, Mrs. Bain,” he 
said. 

As she was clearing the tea-things away she 
stopped and set the tray down. 

“Tf it’s a’ the same tae you,” she said, “it'll 
save gas an’ coal if ye’ll work in the kitchen 
twa nichts a week. I aye gang tae the prayer 
meetin’ at the Barclay, an’ this winter [ll 
mak’ John come tae. That’s Wednesday nicht. 
On Fridays [ll let him gang tae the Carpet- 
Booling Club. He wanted tae jine last winter, 
but I wadna let him. Him being social-like 
an’ easy led, I was feart he micht get intae 
bad company. But if he comes tae the prayer- 
meetin’ on the Wednesday he ocht tae get 
eneuch grace tae cairry him through a game 
o carpet bools on Friday, an’ ye’ll hae the 
kitchen tae yersel’. So ye’ll no’ need tae gang 
oot ony mair, as John catched ye the first 
winter ye were here, standin’ below the street 
lamp wi a book in yer haun’. Oh, I ken a’ 
aboot it,” she went on, as Todd flushed and 
seemed about to protest. “ That’s hoo ye got 
yer hoast.” 


II 


So Christina Bain did not lose her favourite 
student, and Andrew Todd did not abandon his 
career. Mrs. Bain had spoken light-heartedly, 
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pretending that the reason for her generosity 
was the expectation of monetary advantage 
later, and a desire to maintain her position 
on the stair as the landlady of a student of 
distinction. But her motive was a deeper one 
—a noble desire to help. It was no easy 
sacrifice she was making. She could ill afford 
to wait for the rent of her rooms, and she 
knew that to feed a delicate man on half a 
crown a week was an impossibility. Her reso- 
lution demanded self-denial. 

“Tl juist mak’ that auld goon serve for 
anither twalmonth,” she said to herself as 
she surveyed her scanty wardrobe, “an’ that 
pair o’ shoon will stand anither re-soling, even 
though the cobbler turns up his nose at them. 
Ay, an’ I can eat less. I’m ower fat as it is.” 

Of these things Andrew Todd, buried in 
his books, knew nothing. But Christina was 
a proud woman—pleased that she was helping 
a student who was worthy of it, and, being 
human, proud that she could still boast loudly 
across the landing and over the banisters of 
the stair of “my Maister Todd.” 

And Andrew Todd, elated that his ambition 
had not been brought to nought by the accident 
of his poverty, applied himself as he had never 
done before. He knew that the struggle was 
a stern one, that high honours are not won 
save by mighty effort, and that sometimes 
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the prize eludes the outstretched hand. He 
would leave nothing undone. There should 
be no gaps in his knowledge, no chinks in his 
armour. He owed a duty to his own distin- 
guished past; he owed a new duty to the 
loyal and proud trust of Mrs. Bain. 

So he toiled, as many a Scottish lad had done 
before, making his weary body obey the behests 
of his imperious mind. Hours after the last 
shrill note of “wee Tosh’s” tin whistle had 
offended the silence, a light burned in Andrew 
Todd’s back room and a fire blazed in his soul. 
He was garnering new knowledge; he was 
winnowing the sound corn from the chaff; 
he was storing it in the storehouse of his mind, 
ready to bring it forth when the day of testing 
came. 

Christina, watching him anxiously, saw his 
health failing. Sometimes in the night she 
was awakened by the sound of a cough, and 
her heart smote her. She pleaded with him 
to spare himself, to work shorter hours, to 
take more exercise. 

“If ye were wee Tosh or Lang Arbuthnot 
ye micht need tae stick at yer books like this, 
but a man like you can win through without 
sic slavery.” 
~ Andrew shook his head. “I am no genius,” 
he said, ‘‘and a man must work while it is 
called day.” 
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He made little of his ill-health, laughing 
it aside. “It is nothing but a bad cold,” 
he said. “Tm much better than I was a 
week ago. Ill throw it off when the spring 
comes.” 

But to Mrs. Bain, solicitous as a mother, 
it was plain that he was in the grip of a deadly 
disease. She persuaded him to go to the Infir- 
mary, but he refused to tell her what the pro- 
fessor said to him, and he applied himself 
to his studies with even greater zeal. With 
tears in her eyes, Christina besought him to 
abandon the fight. He answered her kindly 
enough, but she pleaded with him in vain. 

She tempted his appetite with little dainties 
she could ill afford. She set before him the 
most nourishing food she could think of. But 
she could put no fat on his bones nor colour 
in his cheeks. 

Day by day through the long, keen winter 
he trudged to his classes, stopping sometimes 
on the way and clinging to a friendly railing 
till he could recover his breath. 

The Professor of Greek, observant and kindly, 
saw the change that was coming over him, 
and summoned him to his room. 

“T am troubled about you, Mr. Todd,” 
he said kindly. “I fear you are far from 
well. Have you seen a doctor?” 

Andrew answered truthfully. “I have seen 
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one of the Professors at the Infirmary, sir,” 
but he did not add what was equally true, 
“T have not taken his advice.” 

The old man looked at the wasted figure 
before him, noting the sunken cheeks, the thin 
and bony hands, and the blazing eyes that 
glowed in their deep sockets. He hesitated 
a moment, then he said haltingly : 

“You will forgive me asking, Mr. Todd, 
but I know what some of you students are. 
Do you get enough to eat ?” 

“T have all I require,” answered Andrew a 
httle proudly. 

The Professor dismissed him with a kindly 
pat on the shoulder. 

“Don’t work too hard, Todd,” he said. 
“That piece of Greek prose you submitted last 
week was excellent. You need not fear your 
examination.” 

And when the door was shut behind the frail 
wraith of a student, the Professor, as he cast 
his plaid over his shoulders, sighed: “ These 
poor, poor lads—the pity of it. Ay, the pity! 
But the glory!” and he brushed a proud 
tear from his eyes. . 
> With the end of the session came the publi- 
cation of the prize-lists, and, as in former 
years, Andrew Todd had swept everything 
before him. But he cared for these things 
no longer. His eyes were set on a loftier goal. 
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The honours examination still lay before him. 
And even Christina found it hard to boast 
when she remembered how dearly these prizes 
had been won. There was no proud defiance 
in the tones with which she addressed Miss 
Lockerbie. 

“Would ye care tae see this mornin’s paper ? ” 
she asked, and as she handed it over, marked 
with a cross wherever the name of Andrew 
Todd appeared, she added: “ Maister Todd 
has dune himself credit as usual.” But she 
had grace, being stricken at heart, to refrain 
from adding what was on the tip of her 
tongue: “Yer peyin’ guests haena_ brocht 
you ony credit. I see nae mention o’ wee 
Tosh.” 

At last came the great ordeal of the examina- 
tion. For that fateful week new strength seemed 
to descend on Andrew Todd. Through the 
long hours in the examination hall he wrote 
and wrote, his pen never faltering, his burdened 
mind never refusing to render up the riches 
gathered with such toil throughout the weary 
months behind him. He was in a kind of 
ecstasy, his brain on fire, with every sense 
quickened a hundredfold. But when the last 
paper was finished there was no strength left 
in him. As he came from the examination 
hall the snell- east wind cut him like a knife, 
chilling him to the bone. The fire within 
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him had died down. His knees shook under 
him, refusing to carry him. He staggered like 
one drunken along the raised terrace above 
the quadrangle, and rested at last, propped 
against the grey stone balustrade. It was 
wee Tosh who found him there and led 
him slowly to his lodgings. 

Mrs. Bain was beside herself with anxiety. 
She helped to undress him; she lifted him 
like a child and placed him in the box-bed; 
she plied him with hot tea “with a cinder 
in’t,” and she put a scalding “pig” at his 
feet. He thanked her in a feeble voice that 
trembled, and by and by fell asleep. 

When John came home that night he found 
Christina crying in the kitchen. 

“What are ye greetin’ aboot?” he asked 
in astonishment. 

“It’s Maister Todd,” she answered brokenly. 

“What aboot him?” asked John. “ Has 
he failed 2?” 

“Him fail!’’ exclaimed Christina. ‘‘ Nae 
fear. I ken him ower weel. But I’m feart 
Tve killed him.” 

“Guidsakes!” exclaimed the astonished 
John. “ He’s no’ deid, is he?” 

“No,” answered Christina tearfully. 

“Weel, what hae ye got tae greet aboot 
onywey ?” asked John, sorely puzzled. 

“Mair than ye ken o’, John,” she answered, 
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conscience - stricken. “I’m a proud, hard 
woman.” 

John shrugged his shoulders. Christina was 
havering. 

A week passed, and Andrew Todd still lay 
in his small box-bed, waited on assiduously 
by the anxious Christina. He had recovered 
somewhat from his collapse, but was still weak 
and ill, though every day he boasted that he 
was feeling better, and would soon be himself 
again. Though she doubted his sanguine words, 
Mrs. Bain took heart of courage. 

“Hoo dae ye think ye got on?” she asked, 
harking back to the examination. 

“I do not know,” answered Andrew pen- 
sively. “I thought I had done excellently, 
but lying here I remember much in which 
I fell short.” He fingered the blankets ner- 
vously. 

“The results will be posted at noon on 
Friday. I must get up that day. I must 
be there when the list goes up.” 

*Ye’ll dae nocht o’ the kind,” said Christina 
firmly. ‘‘ Ye’ll juist bide whaur ye are. I'll 
gang an’ see the list. I suppose they'll let 
me. No. Ill ask wee Tosh tae gang. He’s 
no’ a bad wee chiel, though he does play the 
whustle on the Sabbath day. He’s been up 
tae speir for ye mair than aince. Oh, ay, 
he micht get a kirk yet. An’ he can rin faster 
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than me,” she said, seeing wee Tosh as the 
urgent bearer of good news. 

“T should like to go myself,” said Andrew 
stubbornly. 

* Weel, we'll see,’ 
him, like a child. 

Friday morning came. All night through 
Andrew had tossed restlessly, half-asleep, half- 
awake, dreaming confusedly. He saw himself 
a barefoot boy racing among the heather, heard 
the buzz of a fly on the window-pane in the 
village schoolroom on a drowsy afternoon; 
saw the shrewd face of the dominie, felt his 
kindly hand upon his shoulder. The vision 
changed. He saw himself standing under a lamp- 
post at the end of the street, with a book in his 
hand. The Greek characters danced before his 
eyes in the flickering light. He clenched his teeth. 
He would not be beaten by his poverty. 

The vision changed again. It was night. 
The house was silent. He saw himself seated 
in his attic room, elbows on table and a book 
between them. He heard a distant clock strike 
three. He dreamed once more. The list was 
up! He saw the beadle pin it to the board 
under the dim high arch. There was a cheer 
and a surge forward of anxious men. He 
pressed forward among them. The name _ of 
Andrew Todd was absent. A tear stole over 
his wasted cheeks. 


b] 


said Christina, humouring 
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The vision changed. He saw a bowed man, 
old before his time, with one foot on the un- 
broken earth, one foot in the sunken track 
of the ploughshare, driving a clean, straight 
furrow across a stubbly field. The white gulls 
swooped to earth behind him, the lashing rain 
stung his thin face. 

He clutched the bedclothes nervously and 
awoke. 

Mrs. Bain was standing by his bedside with 
his breakfast tray. She raised him up gently 
and set the tray over his knees, and with a 
kindly word withdrew. 

He had no wish for food. He was too weary 
for hunger. He pushed the tray aside, and 
as he did so saw a letter propped against the 
teapot. With trembling fingers he seized it 
and opened it. The words danced before his 
fading eyes. They were as letters of golden 
fire. His best dreams had come true. 

With the letter clutched in his transparent 
hand he sank wearily back upon his pillow. 
He could sleep now. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Bain returned. 

“Tt’s a’ richt,” she said cheerily. “ Wee 
Tosh says he’ll gang for the results, an’ he’ll 
rin a’ the wey back. Ive made him promise.” 

There was no answer from the bed. 

With a pain at her heart Christina stepped 


quickly forward. In the dim cavern in the 
F 
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wall Andrew Todd lay in his last long sleep, 
and in his sleep he smiled. 

Mrs. Bain steadied herself against the door- 
post of the bed and wept bitterly. Gently she 
took the letter from the dead hand that clutched 
it and read it through her tears. 


“Dear Mr. Topp” (it ran),—“I feel I 
must forestall the official announcement and 
give myself the pleasure of informing you 
that in the unanimous opinion of the examiners 
you are entitled to the first place in the classical 
honours list. Please allow me to offer you 
my warmest congratulations on your splendid 
achievement. It has never been my privilege 
to read more brilliant papers than those you 
submitted in Greek.” 


And then there followed some kindly advice 
about rest, and country air, and good food, 
with warm wishes for the future. 

Wee Tosh did not go to the University to 
see the posting of the lists. Instead, greatly 
daring, he called upon the Professor of Greek. 

Two hours later that kindly soul stood with 
bowed grey head, his plaid on his shoulders, 
in Mrs. Bain’s kitchen. | 

“A tragedy,” he said softly. “A tragedy. 
The poor lad—his honours thick upon him,” 
and there were tears in his kindly blue eyes. 
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Mrs. Bain wept openly and unashamed. 

The Professor looked round the kitchen. 
He spoke diffidently. 

“You will excuse my asking, Mrs. Bain,” 
he said, “but if this poor lad owes you any- 
thing, perhaps you will be so kind as to——” 

There was anger and sorrow in Mrs. Bain’s 
voice. 

“He was an honest lad, Professor. He 
doesna owe me a single penny. This very 
day,” and she choked with a sob, “he peyed 
me tae the uttermost farthing.” 

The Professor bowed. “Forgive me,” he 
said. “ But the funeral—yes. I shall arrange 
all—Dalbean. Thank you. I shall write to 
his people. Good-bye!” and he shook Chris- 
tina’s hand warmly, and bent his head with 
old-fashioned grace. 

On the day that men bore the frail body 
of Andrew Todd, Master of Arts with first-class 
honours, to lie with kindred dust in the little 
kirkyaird at Dalbean, the Professor of Greek 
climbed the long stairs to Mrs. Bain’s top 
landing. With hands that trembled he draped 
a hood of white silk over the coffin, and at 
its head he laid a wreath of laurel. Then 
he took his place humbly among the waiting 
mourners in the kitchen. 

On tip-toe Mrs. Bain stole into the back 
room. The coffin with its silken trophy and 
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its laurel wreath lay on the ink-stained table. 
Furtively, as though guilty of sacrilege, she 
snipped a leaf from the wreath and hid it 
in her Bible. Then among the folds of the 
silken hood she laid a bunch of purple violets. 


BREAKING IN THE BEADLE 


T was Monday night in the smiddy. Willie 
Shed sat on his accustomed seat, the top 
of the bench near the vice. His sharp bluish 
nose inhaled the acrid odour of smoke and 
burnt hoofs that lingered in the atmosphere. 
It was a wholesome, familiar smell, not alto- 
gether unpleasant. He looked sideways at the 
smith, his red-rimmed, ferrety eyes blinking, 
and surreptitiously slid his hand along the 
bench and seized the oil pourie. The “con- 
trackit leader” in the palm of his left hand 
needed lubrication, and he was a firm believer 
in the efficacy of Sam’! Delap’s oil. It cost 
him nothing—but an occasional reproving word 
from the smith. 

Sam’l, sitting cross-legged on the anvil, 
noticed the theft but said nothing. Perhaps 
he regarded Willie as a sinner beyond redemp- 
tion, or it may be that he was too occupied 
in cutting up his “ black-twist,” or perhaps 
he was biding his time. 

When the smith’s pipe was filled and drawing 
nicely, the stonemason’s experiment in self- 


treatment was completed. He had massaged 
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his “ contrackit leader,” and was wiping his 
hands on his trousers. Sam’l looked at him 
through a puff of smoke. 

“Umphm!” he said. “At it again—my 
ile!” 

Willie’s face reddened. ‘“‘ It’s guid ile, Sam’l,” 
he said apologetically. 

“ Ay, but it costs money, an’ it’s no’ yours!” 

“Hoots, man,” answered Willie defensively, 
“the wee drappie I need costs ye next tae 
nocht, an’ ye wadna deny it tae an auld 
frien’.”’ 

The smith took his blackened clay from his 
lips. He pointed its stem at the stonemason. 

“‘T dinna grudge ye the ile,” he said. “ But 
I object tae yer mainners. Ye never as muckle 
as say “by yer leave, —ye juist help yersel’.” 

He put his pipe in his mouth again, and 
sucked vigorously. Then he spat into the 
cooling trough beside the furnace, and scratched 
a match sharply on the bowl of his pipe. As 
he applied the light, he looked over it at Willie 
reprovingly. - 

“TI forgot,” said the culprit, making a belated 
and feeble apology. 
“Ay, ye’re guid at forgetting. Ye dae it 
every nicht yee here. Hooever, noo that 
ye're to be the kirk beadle, ye’ll hae to mend 
baith yer memory and yer mainners.”’ 

The stonemason grinned. “The mainners 
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are a’ richt: it’s the memory, or the want o’t 
that will bother me. I'll aye be forgetting 
things.” 

“So long as ye dinna forget tae come tae 
the kirk at all by takin’ a lang lie and yer 
breakfast in yer bed on the Sabbath morning, 
it will no’ maitter muckle,”’ said the smith. 
“When dae ye tak’ on the job?” 

“The very next Sabbath day,” said the 
stonemason with a little hesitation, as though 
the thought had stricken him with sudden 
nervousness. 

The smith blew a thick cloud of smoke. 
“Hae ye practised cairryin’ in the Buik yet ?” 
he asked. 

“No,” answered Willie. “ That’s easy eneuch. 
Onybody could cairry in the Buik.” 

“Och ay,” answered the smith. ‘“ Onybody 
could cairry in the Buik, but it wants practice 
to dae it wi’ proper dignity. Suppose ye was 
to trip on the mat juist as ye came into the 
kirk,—whaur wad ye be, Wullie ?” 

“On the flair, maybe,” replied the stone- 
mason, aghast at the possibility. 

“Wi’ the Buik fleeing like a channel-stane 
oot o’ yer haun’, to the great diversion, I’ve 
nae doot, o’ a’ the wee rascals in the gallery, 
but to the scandal o’ the pairish, an’ the disgrace 
o’ the kirk. It wad never dae, Wullie.”’ 

“It wad be bad for the Buik,”’ said the stone- 
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mason. “I’d maybe better try my haun’ aince 
or twice afore the week-end.” 

“Ay, yed better. There’s nae disgrace in 
practising. Ye mind when they made an elder 
o Drumwhat ?” 

“ Ay—fine. Aboot five year sin’,” answered 
Willie. 

“Weel,” said the smith, “he wasna abune 
practising his duties—an’ a’body kens that 
the beadle is mair in the public e’e, so to speak, 
than ony elder.” 

“That’s so,” said the stonemason proudly, 
flattered by the smith’s recognition of the 
importance of his new office. “The beadle 
comes efter the minister.” 

“No, he gangs before him,” retorted the 
smith. “Comes efter—but gangs before,” he 
repeated, as though tickled by the contradiction 
of the words. ‘“‘ Hooever, to come back to 
Drumwhat.” 

“Ay, what aboot him?” asked Willie, his 
interest whetted by the delay in getting to 
the story. . 

“Weel, efter they made him an elder, his 
wife catched him in the byre ae nicht practising 
takin’ the collection. There he was, wi’ a 
turnip stuck on the end o’ a hayfork, walking 
on his taes frae stall to stall, and slipping the 
fork up between the beasts till the turnip was 
richt below their noses. An’ when ane o° 
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the kye would gie its heid a bit turn, an’ look 
at the turnip, Drumwhat wad mak’ a boo, as 
muckle as to say, ‘ Thenk ye, mem,’ and pass 
on to the next beast.” 

The stonemason laughed. “ Practice makes 
perfection,” he said. 

“Ay, that’s it,” answered the smith. “ An’ 
I’m tellin’ ye, when Drumwhat took ‘ the ladle’ 
doon the body o’ the kirk the next Sabbath 
day, an’ every e’e was on him to see hoo he 
comported hissel’, it was generally allooed, 
even by the maist critical, that the collection 
had never been taen in Dalbean Kirk wi’ mair 
dignity.” 

“Was there ony buttons in it?” asked 
Willie cynically, regarding that as a test of 
the impression made upon the congregation. 

“'No’ a single button, the beadle telt me,” 
answered the smith. ‘“ But there was ae pepper- 
mint lozenge.” 

The stonemason giggled. 

““Whaur did it come frae?” he asked. 

“T’ve heard tell,”’ answered the smith, “ that 
the guilt was on Drumwhat’s wife. Ye see, 
she was that anxious that baith her een were 
on her man a’ the time, an’ she was in a fair 
dither. An’ she never kent what she’d dune 
till, in the middle o’ the closing prayer, she 
slipped what was left in her haun’ into her mou’, 
and found she was sookin’ a sixpence !” 
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At this moment Jamie Kerr, gaunt and — 
leathern-faced, entered the smiddy, accompanied 
by a little, pompous, ruddy-faced man with 
conscious dignity in every curve of his rotund 
figure. 

“Hullo, Jamie; hoo are ye, John?” said 
the smith, varying his salutation out of respect 
for a public man like John McCheyne, the 
retiring beadle who, only the day before, had 
carried the Book for the last time. 

The two new-comers acknowledged the greet- 
ing. 

“Ye couldna hae come at a better time, 
John,’ said the smith. “I’m juist puttin’ 
Wullie here wyse aboot his new duties.” 

“What dae you ken aboot them?” asked 
the old beadle superiorly. 

““No’ muckle,” interjected the stonemason, 
forestalling the smith’s reply. “ No’ muckle 
—juist eneuch to mak’ a critic.” 

“Humphm!” said John, with a toss of 
his head. ‘‘ Me and the minister come in for 
a lot o’ criticism. He may deserve it ; criticism 
o’ me is an impertinence,” and he glowered 
at the smith. 

Sam’l laughed—a loud, deep-chested bellow. 

“Ye’ve a guid conceit o’ yersel’, John,” 
he said. 

“An’ I’ve every richt to hae,” replied John. 
“Three years at the college, fower years at 
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the hall, an’ ony sumph can be made a minister 
—but a beadle’s born—ye canna mak’ ane,” 
and he nodded his head emphatically. 

Jamie Kerr laughed. “Were you _ born, 
Wullie ?” he asked, turning to the stonemason. 

“Tt looks like it,’ answered Willie. ‘“ At 
ony rate, I’m here—an’ I dinna think I grew 
like a kail runt in the yaird.” 

“Tut-tut!” cried McCheyne, nettled by 
such levity. “It’s nae laughin’ maitter being 
a beadle. Let’s see hoo ye would walk into 
the kirk, Wullie.” 

“Ay, pit him through his facin’s, John,” 
said the smith. “It'll be a graun’ lesson for 
him.” 

The stonemason slid off the bench, and 
walked towards the anvil. McChevne studied 
him—his head on one side, his lower lip held 
between his teeth. 

“Lift yer feet, man,” he cried sternly. 
“ Dinna shauchle !” 

On reaching the anvil the stonemason turned 
and retraced his steps. 

“ An’ haud up yer heid—an’ dinna swing 
yer airms as though they was flails. Ye’re 
the beadle—no’ a threshing-man,” expostulated 
McCheyne. 

The smith rose from the anvil, and, stooping, 
picked up the blade of a broken shovel. 

“‘ He needs something to cairry. That'll keep 
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his airms quate,” he said, and he placed the 
shovel in the stonemason’s hands. 

“ Ah, that’s better,’ said McCheyne. “ Noo, 
juist imagine the anvil’s the pulpit. Let’s see 
how ye wad tak’ in the Buik.” 

The obedient stonemason turned, and, holding 
the shovel, laid flat across both hands, with 
arms outstretched before him, walked slowly 
to the anvil, and laid the blade upon it. 

McCheyne, the smith, and Jamie Kerr watched 
him with varying degrees of approval. 

“Ye didna shauchle as muckle,” said Mc- 
Cheyne. “ Yer action’s improving—but ye 
maunna haud the Buik at airm’s length as 
though it was a shovel-fu’ o’ lichted coal; 
nor maun ye cuddle it to yer breist as though 
it was yer first-born.” 

* Weel, let’s see hoo to dae it,” said the 
stonemason, offering the shovel to McCheyne. 

The old beadle took the blade. ‘“‘ Noo,” he 
said, “ tak’ notice!” 

He drew himself up, put his heels together, 
and with chest puffed out, started off with 
his left foot, and walked slowly to the anvil, 
where he deposited the shovel with great dignity. 
Then he turned and walked back towards the 
bench. 

“Ye see hoo perfectly that was dune ? ” he 
said proudly. “‘ Feet lifted clean off the grun’ ; 
slow an’ dignified steps—no’ owre fast, no’ 
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owre slow. Elbows juist touching yer lower ribs ; 
and the Buik held on the palms o’ yer haun’s 
aboot the level o’ yer second weskit button.” 

““Ye’re nearly as guid at it as the beadle 
o St. Giles,” said the smith. 

“Them qualified to judge better than you, 
Sam’l,” said McCheyne, raising his chin, “ hae 
said I dae it better.” 

“T’ve nae doot [ll come at it wi’ practice,” 
said the stonemason modestly. 

“ Tf it’s in ye, it wull come oot o’ ye. If 
it’s no’ in ye, nae amount o’ practice wull gi’e 
ye the perfect touch,” said McCheyne with a 
self-satisfied smile. 

“Weel, weel,” said the smith, “the shovel 
an’ the anvil are aye here, Wullie ; ye can come 
doon every forenicht, an’ practise, an’ dootless 
yell no’ dae sae badly next Sabbath day.” 

“'Phenk ye, Sam’l,” said the stonemason. 
** Noo, are there ony practical points ye could 
enlichten me on?” he asked, turning to his 
predecessor in office. 

McCheyne laughed. “There’s a _hunner- 
thoosan’! Of course, if ye’re born to the pro- 
fession, they’ll come natural. If no’, ye'll aye 
be forgettin’ them.” 

Willie gave a nervous little shiver. He was 
beginning to be overwhelmed with a sense of 
the immensity of the duties he must undertake 
‘For instance?” he said inquiringly. 
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“Weel, ye maunna forget to put a gless o’ 
fresh cauld water on the wee shelf below the 
book-board every Sabbath day.” 

“Nocht but water?” asked Jamie Kerr. 
“That explains a lot!” 

The old beadle turned on him. 

“No—nocht but water,’ he said severely. 
“For the minister to slocken his thirst if he 
gangs dry.” 

The smith laughed. “ An’ should Wullie no’ 
juist scatter a wheen draps owre the sermon 
afore he comes doon frae the pulpit? It’s 
sometimes a lot drier than the minister ! ” 

McCheyne shrugged his shoulders. 

“That would be a leeberty,” he said, “ an’ 
micht cost him his place,’ and he nodded his 
head at Willie several times with a warning in 
every shake of it. 

““An’ talking of leeberties,’ he continued, 
“never forget to address the minister as sir. 
That’s only ceevil, an’ lets him see that ye 
respect him, an’ yersel’ as weel. If ye aye ca’ 
him sir, he’ll never ca’ ye Wullie, but address 
ye always as William.” 

The stonemason laughed. “I'll hardly ken 
mysel’,” he said. “The hale o’ Dalbean ca’s 
me Wullie.”’ 

“Ay,” retorted McCheyne, “ an’ the hale 
o Dalbean ca’s me John.” He drew himself 
up proudly, and threw out his chest. ‘‘ Nayther 
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minister nor man ever daured ca’ me Johnnie— 
for I had a pride in the dignity o’ my office, 
an’ never let the minister get owre familiar wi’ 
me.” 

“William Shed, beadle,” said the deep- 
voiced smith slowly. ‘‘ Ay—there’s mair dignity 
aboot it than ‘ Wullie Shed, the mason.’ ” 

“ Of course,” continued John, “‘ there’s muckle 
to learn besides the mere mechanical side 0’ 
the work, like cairryin’ in the Buik.” 

“For instance?” asked Jamie Kerr, who 
had seated himself in an empty barrow, and 
sat with his knees almost touching his chin. 

“ Weel, there’s the development o’ the critical 
faculty. A beadle maun aye be able to express 
an opinion on the sermon.” 

“ Ony auld wife can dae that,” said the smith, 
striking a match on his trousers. 

“Or thinks she can,” said McCheyne, “ an’ 
that’s a different thing a’thegether. Whereas, 
the considered opinion o’ a man like me is 
greatly valued, I can tell ye, by every stranger 
or probationer that has preached in Dalbean 
Kirk these twenty years back.” 

“Ts that so?” said Jamie Kerr incredu- 
lously. 

“It’s a positive fact,’ answered McCheyne. 
‘Mair than ane probationer has written to tell 
me that the sermon I approved o’, when he 
preached in Dalbean, has got him a kirk in 
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Edinburgh. An’ I hae it on the best authority,” 
and McCheyne’s voice rang proudly, “that 
when a student preaches his trial sermon afore 
the Presbytery, the question the ministers pit 
to each ither is not ‘ Is he soun’?’ but ‘ Would 
this satisfy John McCheyne o’ Dalbean 2’ ” 

Jamie Kerr and the smith laughed aloud. 
Willie Shed pushed back his cap, and scratched 
the back of his right ear. 

“The job’s a bigger ane than I thocht,” he 
said. ‘I'll never be able to fill yer shoon.” 

The smith looked quickly at Willie. “ Yer 
feet are big eneuch, at onyrate.” 

McCheyne turned sharply on the smith. 

“In a beadle,” he said, and he tapped his 
forehead with a plump finger, “it’s the ither 
end that coonts.” 

“T see,” said Jamie Kerr; ‘‘ Wullie wull no’ 
be able to fill yer shoon unless his heid fills yer 
hat.” 

“That needs nae demonstration,” said Mc- 
Cheyne. “The thing’s obvious. There’s only 
ane John McCheyne! He may have followers, 
an’ imitators, but———’ and he stopped as 
though unable to contemplate their inferiority 
against the background of his own pre-eminence. 

“ But this maitter o’ criticizin’ the sermon,” 
said Jamie Kerr. ... “ Dae the ministers ask 
yer opinion, or hae ye the cheek to gi’e it withoot 
bein’ asked 2 ” 
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“IT measure my man,” said McCheyne, “ and 
act according.” 

He turned to Willie, who was still scratching 
his ear meditatively. “If the minister’s a 
young ane—an unplaced probationer, or juist 
a student, or a newly placed ane frae some ither 
pairish, ye’ll fin’ him juist hotchin’ for an opinion 
on his mornin’s wark. He’ll sometimes gi’e ye 
an openin’ by sayin’, ‘I hope my voice carried.’ 
But if he’s eaten up wi’ conceit, he’ll ask ye 
straicht oot : ‘ Well, did you like the sermon 2’ ” 

“An’ if ye didna,” said Jamie Kerr, “dae 
ye tell him straicht to his face that it was 
rotten 2?” — 

“No,” said McCheyne sternly. “That’s a 
word that has never been heard in the vestry 
during my tenure of office.” 

The smith laughed. “ Maybe no’,” he said. 
“ But it’s been heard mair than aince in the 
body o’ the kirk, and up in the laft, and some- 
times no’ in a whisper either.” 

McCheyne waved a hand in deprecation. 

“A beadle maun cultivate diplomacy,” he 
said. 

** What’s that 2” asked Willie, with a start, 
in dread that this was some fresh and terrible 
encumbrance of his office. 

“It’s the wey a beadle or a politeecian tells 
a lee, Wullie,” said the smith. 

“It’s nocht o’ the kind,” retorted McCheyne 
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angrily. ‘It’s speakin’ the truth in love. Ye 
can aye encourage the ‘ prentice haun’,’ though 
ye canna praise it. That’s diplomacy. An’ ye 
can express yer disapproval withoot the man 
seein’ it till he’s had time to think it owre.” 

“Hoo dae ye manage that?” asked Wilhe, 
whose coming troubles were looming large before 
him. He felt like resigning the job on the 
instant. 

“Well,” said McCheyne, “if he’s been a 
noisy one—a fair roarer—a regular bull o’ 
Bashan—ye can aye say, ‘That was a very 
sound discoorse ye gave us this mornin’, sir,’ 
an’ he'll smile at ye that pleased, thinkin’ ye 
meant his doctrine, and a’ the time ye were 
meanin’ his noise. He'll gang awa’ with a guid 
conceit o’ himsel’, but, if he’s no’ a fule, he'll 
be wonderin’ afore the mornin’ what ye really 
meant.” 

‘An’ supposin’,” said Willie, “he’s no’ a 
noisy ane, but a puir bit half-scared laddie wi’ 
a voice like a bleatin’ lamb—a student in his 
first pulpit, wi’ his knees shakin’, an’ the cauld 
sweat on him 2” 

“That kind needs encouragin’,’ said Mc- 
Cheyne, “and they get it frae me. I juist pat 
the bit laddie on the back, when I’m helpin’ 
him off wi’ his goon, an’ I say, solemn-like, 
“There’s nocht like the milk o’ the Word.’ 
An’ the puir lad is greatly uplifted, being a’ o’ 
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a dither lest he hasna done weel—an’ there’s 
nocht in my voice to suggest that in my opinion 
his milk-can was filled at the pump!” 

“T see,” said Willie. “That’s what ye ca’ 
diplomacy. I'll hae to practise that, too.” 

The retiring beadle shook his head. 

“Sic a thing disna come wi’ practice—it’s a 
gift—an’ mind ye this,” and he looked at 
Willie severely, ‘“ dinna start pattin’ ony o’ the 
ministers on the back—hooever young they be 
—till ye’ve beadled for five year. They’d con- 
sider it an awfu’ liberty.” 

Jamie Kerr borrowed a fill of his pipe from 
the smith. As he packed the tobacco into the 
bowl he winked at Willie. 

“Does the beadle ever hae to write the 
sermon ?” he asked. 

“‘ Guidsakes, I hope no’!” cried Willie, a 
cold sweat breaking out upon him. 

McCheyne shook his head. “No,” he ans- 
wered. “It never gangs as far as that—though 
I may say, though I shouldna, that I could write 
a far better sermon than mony a ane I’ve heard. 
But there’s a’e thing a beadle maun never forget, 
an’ that is to mak’ sure that the sermon or the 
minister’s notes are in the Buik afore he cairries 
it to the pulpit.” 

“TI can see the sense 0’ that,” said the smith. 
“ Wantin’ the paper some o’ them would be in 
a fine quandary !” 
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“But ye’ve sometimes forgotten that bit 0” 
yer duties yersel’, John,” said Willie. ‘ Mair 
than aince I’ve seen the minister juist lift his 
broo to ye, an’ ye’ve slippet oot to the vestry 
while the Psalm was being sung, an’ come back 
wi’ a paper in yer haun’, that ye’ve ta’en up to 
the pulpit.” 

“Tm no’ denyin’ it,” answered John. “ Even 
the best o’ us may err. I’m telling ye, so that 
ye may profit frae my experience.” 

“TI wad hae thocht that if the minister had 
juist whustled, the sermon would ha’e come 0’ 
itsel’,” said Jamie Kerr. ‘‘ Some o’ them maun 
be rale weel acquaint wi’ the road frae the vestry 
to the pulpit.” 

The smith roared with laughter—his deep 
bellow drowning the shrill cackle of Willie Shed. 
Even the pompous John McCheyne greeted the 
sally with a loud guffaw. 

He lowered his voice to a whisper. “If ye’ll 
no’ let on,” he said, “Tl tell ye the maist 
remarkable experience o’ my beadleship.”’ 

He looked at his three companions, and, taking 

their silence as their assent to his pledge of 
secrecy, he continued : 
_“ Between you an’ me an’ the wa’, the best 
o ministers an’ the maist industrious is no’ 
abune serving up to their congregation ‘ cauld 
kail het again.’ ” 

“We ken that fine,” came in unison from 
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his listeners. ‘“‘Mony an auld ane we’ve 
heard.” 

“Ay,” said McCheyne. “And ye’ve heard 
an auld ane oftener than ye’ve recognized it, 
for it’s a puir sermon that canna be preached 
roon mair than ane text, an’ if the minister 
juist changes the text, the wee bit pencil-mark 
that ye’ve pit in yer Buik, wi’ the date, beside 
a text in Matthew, maybe three years sin’, wull 
no’ help ye to identify the same sermon if the 
minister wales a text frae the Acts o’ the 
Apostles.” 

“T see, I see!” said the smith. ‘ That 
explains something that’s often bothered me.” 

“It’s but natural,’ continued McCheyne, 
ignoring the interruption, “that if a minister 
is fond o’ ane o’ his sermons, or thinks it for 
the special edification o’ his fowk, that he 
should preach it mair than aince. Guid doctrine, 
weel applied, canna be heard owre often, an’, 
for masel’, I’ve nocht to say agin the minister 
that preaches an auld sermon noo an’ then. 
But in the last score o’ years there’s maybe half 
a dizzen sermons that ha’e been preached as 
often as fower, ay, even six times in Dalbean 
Kirk, forbye being preached in ither kirks as 
weel, when oor minister’s been awa’ elsewhere.” 

“Ts it as bad as that—fower or six times, 
did ye say?” asked Jamie Kerr. 

“* Ay, fower or six times,”’ answered McCheyne. 
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“Weel, as I was sayin’, a’e Sabbath day in 
the middle o’ the first psalm, I saw the minister 
looking at me, and when he catched my e’e, 
he lifted his left eyebrow in a significant way, 
an’ I kent frae past experience that he had 
left his sermon in the vestry. Weel, I blamed 
masel’ because I should ha’e seen that it was 
in the Buik afore I brocht it into the kirk. Hoo- 
ever, I slippet oot, an’ awa’ roon to the vestry. 
The door was shut, an’ when I pit my haun’ 
on the handle o’ the door, I heard a kin’ o’ 
flutter on the ither side, as though some bird 
or ither had got in through the winda, an’ was 
beating its wings against the door, tryin’ to get 
oot. Weel, I listened a meenute an’ the ‘ flap- 
flap ’ went on, an’ says I to masel’, it’s a sparrow. 
So I opened the door quately, but there was 
nae sparrow there. The flappin’ cam’ frae the 
sermon that was beating its wings, or, raither, 
flappin’ its pages against the back o’ the door. 
I made a grab to pick it up, but it dodged me, 
an’ oot o’ the door it went, an’ doon the vestry 
stairs. an’ owre the floor o’ the session-room 
like a rabbit wi’ a dog at its heels, an’ I only 
catched it at the back o’ the door that leads 
into the kirk. So, when I'd got it safe in my 
haun’, I looked at it, an’ frae the dates on it 
I saw it was an auld an’ weel-seasoned ane 
that had traivelled sae often already frae the 
vestry to the pulpit, that it kent the road as 
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weel as the minister, an’ was tryin’ to mak’ 
the journey on its ain legs.” 

Wille Shed and Jamie Kerr laughed boister- 
ously. The smith looked at McCheyne solemnly. 

“ John,” he said, ‘‘is that a lee—or would 
ye ca’ it diplomacy ? ” 

McCheyne laughed. “It’s the naked truth,” 
he said. “That sermon was as wyse as a man.* 

The smith looked at his watch. He had to 
tilt its face towards the door before he could 
read the time, for the dusk was gathering fast. 

““C’wa owre to the hoose,” he said. ‘I’ve 
nae doot the kettle’s on.” 

As they walked across the little gravelled 
path towards the smith’s cottage, Sam’! laid 
his hand on McCheyne’s arm. 

“Noo that ye’re retired,” he said, “ what 
are ye thinkin’ o’ daein’ wi’ yer spare time ? ” 

McCheyne looked at the back of Willie Shed, 
who was shuffling with Jamie Kerr a few steps 
ahead. 

“T think [ll start a schule for beadles,” he 
said. 

‘Dod, man,’ 
dae waur!” 
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MARY FLEMING’S BAIRN 


HERE are mothers who lack the mother- 

heart ; there are women with the mother- 

heart to whom the joy of motherhood is denied. 

Theirs is the heartache which nothing but the 

soft hands of a little child can heal; theirs 

the empty arms which nothing but a child can 
fill. 

Mary Fleming, happily married for eighteen 
years, was childless. Not all the devotion of 
John, her husband, could make up for the boon 
that life had denied her, and the ache in her heart, 
far from being softened by the passage of years, 
became a torment—an insatiable, hungry desire. 
In his slow way, John failed to comprehend the 
bitterness of Mary’s disappointment. He was 
well cared for. Mary saw to that. She sur- 
rounded him with all the simple comforts that 
his heart could desire, and she lavished upon 
him a wealth of affection that made him the 
envy of more than one of the less fortunate 
husbands of Dalbean. Little wonder that he 
was content. If he had ever longed for children 
of his own, the longing had died. He missed 
nothing from his home life, and so settled was 
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he in his ways that he would have regarded 
the birth of a child, after the long lapse of 
years, not as a blessing, but as little short of 
a “ veesi-tation.” 

But Mary was different. She would gladly 
have parted with her right hand for a bairn of 
her own. But the grudging years brought no 
fulfilment to her hopes, and slowly hope withered 
in her breast, crumbling into despair. Yet, 
though she had no children of flesh and blood, 
she had her dreams, and they were peopled by 
little ones. Many a day, as she busied herself 
about her household tasks, she would hear the 
scamper of little feet and the clamour of little 
voices, and feel about her neck the warm, 
embracing arms of a child. And of a night, 
while her husband slept untroubled beside her, 
she would turn her back upon him and gently 
push down the bedclothes to peep at the dream- 
child that lay so snugly in the fold of her arm. 
And in a burst of motherly love she would 
cuddle the little face against her breast, only to 
find that her arms were folded round the empty 
air. Then the ache in her heart would grow 
into an intolerable pain, and sometimes she 
sought solace in quiet tears. 

When, at last, she recognized that the joy of 
motherhood was not for her, the sun faded from 
her sky, and a light went out of her life. But 
the light was rekindled with the birth of a new 
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idea. She was idly turning over the pages of 
a weekly paper, when an advertisement caught 
her eye. It read: 

“UNWANTED Basies.—Will any childless 
woman adopt a sweet baby girl or a bonnie baby 
boy ? Complete surrender. Apply——,” and 
there followed the name and address of one of 
those excellent institutions which save from 
misery and death so many of those tragic mites 
who have no acknowledged father, and whose 
coming means for their unhappy mother not 
joy, but sorrow unspeakable. 

Mary read and re-read the advertisement. 
“Unwanted babies!” Could there be such 
unfortunates in the world? The ache in her 
heart melted into a great pity. Her eyes filled 
with tears, and a new hope seized upon her. 
If she could not have a child of her own blood, 
she would be a mother to some “ unwanted ”’ 
bairn. That would be better than the children 
of her dreams—a real live bairn with chubby, 
clinging arms, and little feet scrambling in her 
lap. She took a long breath and clasped her 
hands over her breast. It was strange that she 
had never thought of this before! She looked 
back across the wasted years, reproaching herself. 
Then she smiled happily, and with deft fingers 
clipped the advertisement from the paper. 

There was John to persuade. That might be 
difficult, for he was not a man who took kindly 
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to new ideas, and there were no adopted bairns 
in Dalbean. Well, she had been a good wife to 
him. “ Though she said it herself as shouldn’t,” 
it was true. With a little tact and a little gentle 
urging she would have her way. 

She rose from her seat by the kitchen fire 
and went ben the house, singing a song. In 
the room she caught a glimpse of her face in 
the big mirror over the mantelpiece. A happy 
face, with youth and hope in its eyes, smiled 
back at her. 

When John came home from his work that 
night a special tea was laid in the kitchen for 
him. Being a man, he did not notice that there 
was a spotless cloth on the table, nor that he 
was drinking his tea from the best china. But 
the hot buttered “ tatie-scones’’ and the great 
plateful of crinkly ham and fried eggs which 
Mary set before him were much to his liking, 
and it seemed to him that his wife was more 
talkative than usual. She chattered gaily, and 
sometimes he answered her through a full mouth, 
which was unmannerly, and sometimes he did 
not answer her at all, which was worse. But 
Mary did not seem to mind. 

It was not until he was passing his cup for 
more tea that it dawned on him that something 
unusual was toward. 

“That'll be ma fourth,” he said. “I didna 
ken I had sic a drouth on me.” 
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Mary lifted the cosy. ‘“ Ye’ve no’ had yer 
usual yet,” she said. “ Thae are the wee cups 
the nicht.” 

“T see,” said John, suddenly aware in a 
puzzled way that the best china was on the 
table. 

As Mary handed him his full cup he looked 
at her. She had always been a bonnie woman, 
with masses of dark brown hair above a sun- 
bronzed, healthy face, but to-night she seemed 
suddenly to have grown bonnier. There was a 
light in her eyes that made John think suddenly 
of the days when he had courted her. He took 
a long and noisy drink from his cup, and looked 
at his wife again. 

“Ay, she’s a bonnie woman,” he reflected. 
“It maun be that white thing she’s wearin’ roon 
her neck,” he assured himself, realizing suddenly 
that she was wearing her Sunday gown, and that 
there was a lace collar on it which he could not 
remember having seen before. ‘An’ the licht 
inhere’en! That’s juist the sun glintin’ through 
the window,” he assured himself, unable to 
comprehend that the starry eyes of a woman 
are fed by hidden fires. 

Though she was all impatience to broach the 
matter that lay so near her heart, Mary managed 
to restrain herself till John and she were settled 
for the evening beside the kitchen fire. As a 
rule she sat opposite to him on the other side 
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of the hearth. To-night she drew her chair up 
beside his and lighted his pipe for him. When 
it was drawing properly, Mary spoke. She had 
laid her hand almost timidly on the arm of 
John’s chair. 

“D’ye ken,” she said suddenly, “ we'll hae 
been mairrit eichteen years come hairst ? ” 

“ Guidsakes,” said John, “ye dinna mean 
tae tell me it’s as lang as that!” unwittingly 
paying a compliment to the woman whose 
care had made the long years pass like a 
flash. 

“ Ay, it’s a’ that, John,” answered Mary, “ an’ 
were no’ as young as we were.” 

“IT suppose we're no’,”’ answered John, unwill- 
ing to admit, even to himself, that his youth 
was past. 

Mary’s voice trembled a little. ‘“‘ Hae ye been 
happy wi’ me, John?” she asked softly. 

John took his pipe from his mouth and looked 
at his wife. He was puzzled. 

** Whiles,” he stammered. Then, conscious 
that his answer was inadequate, he shrugged his 
shoulders and added: “Of course I’ve been 
happy wi’ ye. Ye’ve been a guid wife tae me. 
I’m no complainin’.” 

“ An’ I’ve been happy wi’ you, John,” said 
Mary, as she touched his sleeve. “ But, oh, 
John, I think we’d hae been happier still if only 
there had been a bairn.” 


? 
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John swallowed nervously. His pipe had gone 
out. 

“‘ Weel, weel, lass,” he said, “‘ maybe ay, an’ 
maybe no. If the Lord had ettled us tae hae 
a bairn, nae doot He’d hae sent us ane. He 
kens best.” 

He spoke with resignation as became an elder 
of the kirk. 

Mary rose and took the advertisement from 
its hiding-place under the china dog at the end 
of the mantelpiece. She toyed with it for a 
moment, then handed it to John. He read it 
slowly, and, to quicken his understanding, Mary 
spoke the thought in her heart: 

“Td like tae be a mither tae ane o’ thae 
unwanted weans.” 

John struck a match and set it to his pipe. 

“Dae ye mean,” he asked slowly, between 
the pufis, “Dae ye mean ye’d like tae adopt 
ane ?” 

His wife beamed upon him. 

“Eh, John,” she answered, “ ye’re rale clever. 
Ye’ve guessed exackly what was in my min’.” 

Her tribute to his cleverness was lost upon 
John. He took his pipe from his mouth, and 
looked at Mary anxiously. 

“Hoots, wumman,” he said, “ye’re juist 
haverin’. What would we dae wi’ a bairn at 
oor time o’ life? We're settled in oor ain weys. 
A wean would juist be in the road.” 
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Mary’s eyes filled with tears. “It would 
never be in my road,” she answered tremblingly. 
“Tf ye only kent hoo my he’rt has ached these 
mony years for a bairn, an’ hoo lonely I’ve been 
when ye’ve been oot at yer wark, wi’ naething 
tae keep me company but the cat, ye wadna be 
sae hard on me.” She drew the back of her 
hand quickly across her eyes. 

John sat upright suddenly, stung by her 
words, 

“Hard on ye, Mary!” he exclaimed. “ Nae 
wumman ever had a better man.” 

Mary sniffed audibly, her shoulders heaving. 

“T didna mean ye’ve been ill tae leeve wi’,” 
she said apologetically. ‘ But it’s awfu’ hard 
that when I ask ye for the a’e thing in a’ the 
world that my he’rt hungers for, ye tell me I’m 
haverin’. I was meant fora mither. I ken that 
by the ache in ma he’rt. An’ since it has pleased 
the Lord tae deny me a bairn o’ my ain, I’m 
just starvin’ tae mither somebody else’s wean.” 

She spoke eagerly and with passion, but her 
pleading was lost on her husband. He shook 
his head gravely. 

“Tt’s a queer notion ye’ve taen, Mary, an’ I 
canna unnerstaun’ ye. We're crouse eneuch as 
we are, you an’ me. Twa’s company, ye ken,” 
and he smiled somewhat weakly. “ Besides, a 
bairn costs money tae feed an’ clad an’ edecate, 
an’ we’re no’ as young as we were.” 


'» 
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“ Twa’s company!” retorted Mary. “A lot 
o’ company I hae, left alane the livelong day 
when ye’re oot at yer wark. An’ as for a bairn 
costing money, it’s a puir hen that canna scart 
for a’e chicken. Besides, we’ve a guid bit pit 
by, an’ we canna tak’ it wi’ us when we gang.” 
She buried her face quickly in her hands and 
sobbed passionately. 

John was sorely troubled. Whatever had 
come over this wife of his? She was not a 
-woman given to tears. Her mood perplexed 
him. He rose from his chair and stood sheep- 
ishly beside her, then he laid a hand on her head 
and patted it gently. 

“Dinna tak’ on, lass,” he whispered softly. 
“This is Juist a whim ye’ve taen. Ye’ll think 
different the morn, an’ if it’s company ye want, 
VUl—Tll buy ye a canary the next time I’m in 
Whinburn.” 

Mary lifted her head, and, turning quickly, 
glared at her husband. 

“It’s nae whim,” she said firmly, “ an’ if ye 
think a canary can fill the empty hole in ma 
he’rt, John, ye ken nocht aboot me. Guidsakes 
—a canary!” she cried. “ Wha could cuddle 
a canary ?” and veiling her disappointment with 
a sudden burst of laughter, that ended sharply 
in a flood of tears, she sprang up from her chair 


and went ben the house, banging the room door 
behind her. 
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For a time John stood by her empty chair and 
stroked his chin. More than once he looked at 
the closed door that separated himself from 
Mary. The sound of passionate sobbing reached 
his ears, and disturbed him strangely. He 
refilled his pipe slowly, and lit it; then, seeking 
solace in his perplexity, he seized his cap and 
went out. 

When he came back Mary had gone to bed, 
and when he joined her she did not return to 
the matter that had led to their estrangement. 
But on his lonely walk John had been considering 
the subject from many angles, and ere he slept 
he delivered his final opinion. 

“Ye can hae onything ye like—that’s tae say 
onything in reason, Mary. But I’m no’ gaun 
tae hae a fremmit wean here. Whatever would 
the neebours think?” He paused and swal- 
lowed nervously, as though to give Mary the 
chance to imagine all the gossip, malicious or 
friendly, which such a thing as an adopted child 
would occasion among the busybodies of Dalbean. 
But she did not speak. 

As he drew the blankets up to his chin and 
turned on his side, he gave her an inkling of 
what was in his mind. 

“They'd be sayin’,” and he stopped as though 
his tongue baulked at the expression of their 
malevolence. ‘‘ They’d be sayin’ An’ me 
an elder o’ the kirk. Oh, I ken them, Mary.” 

G 
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The veiled hint that lay behind her husband’s 
words was plain enough to Mary, but she did 
not answer, though in her injured heart she 
resented not only her husband’s obstinacy, but 
in a greater measure what she regarded as his 
stupidity. 

Being tactful, she waited for a better opportu- 
nity of returning to the subject. She was not 
prepared to own defeat at a first rebuff. She 
was set on having her own way in spite of all 
that John might say to the contrary, and, having 
sown the first seed of her project in John’s mind, 
she was content to let it ripen slowly. 

It came to fruition more rapidly than her 
wildest dreams could have imagined, and in a 
way that she would not have anticipated. She 
had never been ill in her life, but suddenly she 
was stricken by a sickness that brought her 
near to the gates of death. John was beside 
himself with anxiety. To him, illness was some- 
thing mysterious and awe-inspiring, the fore- 
runner of separation, and his heart sank within 
him. He had never known what Mary meant 
to him till he seemed to be about to lose her, 
and as he sat with haggard eyes and anxious 
face by her bedside, he upbraided himself for 
every little unkindness of which memory 
reminded him. 

As she fought her way back to health, Mary 
received from her husband a promise that did 
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more to hasten her recovery than all the medi- 
cines which the doctor gave her. One evening, 
as he sat beside her, he laid his big brown hand 
upon hers as it lay white and weak on the cover- 
let. He looked at her with eyes full of tenderness, 
and said in a whisper: 

“Mary, lass, if ye’ll only fecht for’t an’ get 
better, ye can hae yon wean,—ay, ye can hae 
twa o’ them if ye like.” 

She smiled at him wanly through her quick 
tears. 

“ That’s rale guid o’ ye, John,” she said, “ but 
I’m thinkin’ ane will be eneuch.” 

After that her strength returned to her every 
day. In a month she was about again, with a 
smile on her face and a song in her heart, and 
as soon as she was able she put herself in touch 
with that wonderful home which had “ unwanted 
babies ” for disposal. 

She knew John, and though she did not 
expect him to withdraw his consent, she feared 
that he might begin to see obstacles and raise 
difficulties to deter her. 

In this she was right. Unknown to 1 
John sought counsel of the minister and the 
doctor. He did not receive from them the sup- 
port he had hoped for. Indeed, the doctor 
approved of Mary’s project with vigour, though 
he uttered some words of caution, and John 
made the most of them. 
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Mary was busy making her preparations 
secretly, and they were well advanced before 
John gave her any inkling that he knew what 
was afoot. 

“D’ye mind,” he asked one evening as they 
sat by the fire, “me sayin’ that ye could hae a 
wean if ye wanted ?” 

“ Ay,” said Mary, beaming upon him, “lm 
no’ likely tae forget. I’m in hands aboot the 
maitter noo. It’s as guid as settled.” 

John started. He had not imagined that 
things could be so far advanced. 

“Weel,” he said, “‘ I’ve talked the maitter 
ower wi’ the minister an’ the doctor, an baith o’ 
them see difficulties.” 

“What have they got tae say ?”’ asked Mary 
anxiously, fearing that such powerful allies might 
have persuaded her husband to alter his decision. 

“The minister says,” replied John, “ that it’s 
a serious responsibility tae tak’ upon oorsel’s, 
as we are makin’ oorsel’s morally responsible 
for the FPOsTaAE upbringing o’ an immortal 
sowl.” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. 

\““Humph!” shesaid. ‘“ Nae doot that’s what 
has kept him a bachelor. But I’m no’ feared. 
I'll look efter the wean’s body: I'll see it’s weel 
fed and clad. You, as an elder,” and she looked 
at her husband archly, “ ought tae be able tae 
gie some attention tae the wee thing’s sowl. Ye 
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used to ken yer Catechism. It’ll dae ye nae 
hairm tae refresh yer mind o’t.” 

John put his second card on the table. 

“The doctor was gey anxious aboot what he 
ca’d heredity. He said heredity micht make a’ 
the difference between the bairn being a joy or 
a sorrow tae us. Asa positive fac’, Mary, he laid 
great wecht on heredity, an’ he warned me aboot 
it maist strongly.” John spoke with emphasis. 

Mary laughed quietly. 

“ Dae ye ken what heredity is, John?” She 
did not wait for an answer, but supplied it 
herself. ‘‘ Heredity’s juist something in the 
bluid, John. We’ve a’ got it. Sometimes it’s 
guid, sometimes it’s bad. The guid can be made 
the maist o’, the bad can often be improved. 
I’ve nae doot maist o’ us are born wi’ baith guid 
an’ bad in us, an’ while doctors an’ sic like fowk 
waste their breath ca’in ilka tantrum or bit o’ 
the de’il that a bairn may show by a graun’ 
name like heredity, ony sensible woman doesna 
bother aboot names, but gie’s the bairn a guid 
skelpin’.” 

John was taken back. His wife was snapping 
her fingers at both minister and doctor, a thing 
which he had not looked for. 

“T see,” he said meekly. “But I thocht 
skelpin’ was abolished by law noo. I’ve heard 
o’ schule-maisters, an’ even faithers, being prose- 
cuted for leatherin’ a wean.” 
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Mary laughed. “ Ye ken better than that, 
John. Cruelty tae a wean is a crime, an’ ony 
ane guilty o’ it should hae the lash laid on his 
ain back, but it wull be a bad day for Scotland 
when skelpin’ gangs oot o’ fashion. I reckon 
ye were weel skelped yersel’, John. If ye hadna 
been ye wadna be the man ye are—an elder an’ 
a’, and she laughed again. 

John shrugged his shoulders. 

“So yer mind’s made up?” he said. 

“It is, John,” she answered firmly, “‘ an’ ye’re 
no’ gangin’ back on yer word. I’m fetchin’ the 
bairn frae Edinburgh on Monday—a wee lass. 
It’s a’ settled.” 

John moved uneasily in his chair. 

““'Ye’ve lost nae time, Mary,” he said. 

“No,” she answered. ‘ There’s a’ the years 
behin’ me that were wasted.” 

“Weel,” said John, “ye can gang yer ain 
gait, but juist mind this: [’m settled in my ain 
weys, an’ I’ve nae wish tae be upset oot o’ them 
by this incomer. Get yer bairn by a’ means, 
but it’s your affair, no’ mine, an’ I dinna want 
tae be fashed wi’t.” 
~ The late afternoon of the following Monday 
saw Mary back from Edinburgh with a precious 
burden in her arms—a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, 
chubby-cheeked little lass of nine months, with 
dimpled limbs and little clutching hands, one 
of which had closed tightly round Mary’s finger 
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in the railway carriage, and filled her heart with 
a warmth and comfort she had never known 
before. She had hoped to have the bairn safely 
bedded before John came home, but the myster- 
ious delight of giving the child its bath and the 
unexpected length of time the operation required 
delayed her, so that when John opened the door 
he saw in his wife’s lap a pink and white wrig- 
gling little creature, the sight of which made 
him stand stock-still with a hand on the half- 
closed door. 

Mary enveloped the infant quickly in a big 
soft towel and turned her head. 

“Shut the door, man,” she said softly, “ or 
the bairn wull catch cauld.” 

John closed the door quietly, as though in 
the presence of some sacred mystery, and then 
walked to the hearth and stood looking down 
over Mary’s shoulder. 

“Isn’t she a wee pet ? ” she cried, unwrapping 
the towel. 

John looked at the child. If it had been a 
lamb or a young calf, or a little pig, he might 
have expressed an expert opinion, but he knew 
nothing of babies. He had never seen one so 
young before. 

“Umphm!” he said comprehensively, and 
as though she knew that she was under inspec- 
tion, the child crowed and kicked, and almost 
succeeded in wriggling from Mary’s lap. “It 
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bates a’,” said John, at a loss for words. Then, 
as though he felt that he was being false to himself 
by showing an interest greater than he cared to 
acknowledge, he went into the room and noisily 
snecked the door. 

Mary smiled down at her new possession, and, 
turning the child over gently, patted its dimpled 
back with the towel. As she did so she heard 
the sneck of the room door being lifted gently, 
almost furtively, and she knew that John was 
keeking through, indulging in a curiosity that 
he would not have admitted. 

She finished the child’s toilet quickly, and 
happed it in its cradle, bending low to kiss it. 
Then she hastened to complete the preparations 
for her husband’s tea. 

As they sat down to their meal Mary said, 
apologetically : 

“Tm sorry I kept ye waitin’, John. Tl see 
it doesna happen again.” 

“Ay, yed better,” answered John coldly. 
“Ye mind I said I didna want tae be upset oot 
o my usual -by yer bairn.” 

““An’ ye winna be. I'll see tae that,’ prom- 
ised Mary solemnly. 

The weeks and months that followed were a 
time of unalloyed happiness for Mary. Never 
had she imagined that the possession of a child 
could give her such joy. The ache in her heart 
was healed. She was happy beyond all telling. 
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And John, in spite of himself, began to take 
an interest in the child. The first attack upon 
his defences came from the baby. In a mood 
of curiosity, when he thought that Mary would 
not see him, he had bent over the cradle to have 
a good look at the child. Perhaps he was on 
the look-out for that mysterious evil thing, 
“heredity,” of which the doctor had spoken. 
But, as he looked, the baby opened her blue 
eyes and stared straight into his. Then the 
round little face dimpled prettily, and a chubby 
hand seized his beard. He felt a tug at his 
chin, but, strangely, he felt a queer tug at his 
heart. He released the clinging fingers from 
his beard gently, and they closed about his 
thumb. They were warm, and so soft. Kneel- 
ing by the cradle, he looked quickly round. 
There was no one to see him ; Mary was outside. 
Almost shamefacedly, he bent his head and 
kissed the child ; then, with a strange confusion 
upon him, he rose and rocked the cradle gently 
with his foot. The child crowed for a moment 
delightedly, then closed her eyes and fell asleep 
again. 

That evening he surprised his wife by a ques- 
tion. He had filled his pipe, and was about to 
strike a match on the bowl. 

“T’ve been wondering,” he said, “if tobacco 
reek is guid for her,”’ and he jerked his pipe-stem 
towards the cradle. 
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Mary lifted her head quickly. “Och,” she 
said, ‘‘it’ll dae her nae hairm.” 

John struck the match and lit his pipe. 

* [ll juist draw closer intae the fire,” he said, 
‘an’ the reek wull gang up the lum.” 

Mary smiled. “I promised ye, John,” she 
said, “‘ that the bairn should never upset ye oot 
o’ yer settled weys. There’s nae need for ye 
tae singe yer whiskers by stickin’ yer heid up 
the lum. Wee Mary wull tak’ nae hairm.” 

** Oh, it’s nocht,”’ answered John as he drew 
his chair closer to the fire. ‘“ She’s a byordinar’ 
guid wean. I would never ken there was a 
bairn in the hoose.”’ 

From that day the indifference which John 
had struggled to maintain in the presence of the 
child began to melt away. It disappeared like 
snow before the sun when little Mary began to 
toddle. John was all anxiety lest she should 
fall and hurt herself. Mary, wiser in the ways 
of bairns, assured him that children fell softly, 
but it took John long to learn that every tumble 
did not mean a broken bone. 

By and by a time came when Mary: would 
sit of an evening at the cottage door with the 
child in her lap. As John came up the road 
she would set the child down, and on little 
pattering feet wee Mary would toddle towards 
the big, bronzed, bearded man she called “‘da-da.” 
In a turmoil of anxiety, lest the child should 
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stumble, John would leap forward to meet her, 
and, swinging her high to his shoulder, would 
bear her aloft, a dimpled bundle of sunshine and 
laughter. 

As he lowered her to his wife’s outstretched 
arms, one evening, Mary said : 

“Tm thinking ye’re gettin’ rale fond o’ the 
bairn, John.” 

John with native reserve was non-committal. 

““She’s no’ a bad wean,” he answered, and 
Mary, knowing her man, was satisfied. 

But a day came when John was to show how 
fully the child, whose coming into his home he 
had resented, had taken possession of his heart. 

She was seized by sudden illness. “ Diph- 
theria,”’ said the doctor, and shook his head 
ominously. 

Mary, busied with much nursing, had hardly 
time to realize the danger which threatened her 
precious bairn. But at his work John was torn 
with anxiety. He saw a little face from which 
the roses had faded, leaving it pinched and 
ashen. He saw a little mite tossing restlessly. 
He heard the harsh sound of half-strangled 
breathing. His heart was heavy in his breast. 
He had no spirit for his work, so, ere the day 
was over, he put his tools away and hurried 
home. 

He did not need his wife to tell him that the 
child was worse. One glance at the little sufferer 
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was enough. In an agony of fear he ran for 
the doctor. 

* Ye’ll come at aince, sir,” he begged. “* The 
bairn’s waur.”’ 

“At once, John,” said the doctor. “ The gig 
will be round in a minute.” He rang the bell, 
and busied himself putting some instruments in 
a bag. 

‘Let me see,” he said; ‘“‘how old is the 
bairn ?” 

“ Juist three past, sir,” answered John, almost 
annoyed at the simpleness of the question. 

He toyed nervously with his cap. 

** Are we like tae lose the wee lass, doctor ? ” 
he asked, and there was a tremor in his voice. 

The doctor tried to reassure him. He saw 
tears in John’s eyes. 

** T’ve heard tell, doctor, that mair than aince 
wi’ this diptheery the poison has been sucked 
frae the bairn’s throat. If ye’ll juist tell me 
hoo tae dae it, I’m ready.” 

The gig was at the door. The doctor did not 
delay, but ere he went he slapped John. firmly 
on the shoulder, and looked at his honest, 
troubled face with admiration. 

“John Fleming,” he said, “ye’re a brave 
man; but that’s never done now, we have other 
means,’ and he sprang into his seat by the 
coachman. 

As the swift mare bowled along the road the 
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doctor recalled how once on a time John had 
come to him for counsel. He remembered—and 
he smiled at the memory—John’s passionate 
declaration : 

“It’s nocht but a woman’s fancy, doctor. 
A fremmit wean in the hoose wull be a con- 
founded nuisance. I’ll hae nocht tae dae wi’t.” 

And this was the man ready to risk his life 
for a child that was not his own! 

Thanks to the doctor’s skill and Mary’s capable 
though homely nursing, the child recovered. 
When all the danger was past and the roses had 
come back to the little cheeks, Mary and John 
stood together one night by the child’s cot. 

“ She’s had a sair fecht. We nearly lost her,” 
said Mary solemnly. 

John nodded his head. “The bonnie wee 
lamb!” he said tenderly. 

Mary drew closer to her husband. 

‘““T ken what ye were ready tae dae, John. 
The doctor telt me.” 

** Hoots, wumman,”’ he answered in confusion, 
“ve’re haverin’. It was nocht.” 

One evening early that summer Mary sat by 
the cottage door and looked down the road. 
From beyond the bend she caught the sound of 
voices—the shrill treble of a delighted child, the 
deeper voice of a happy man. 

“Gie us anither, ma wee cushie doo. A rale 
ticht ane this time,” said the deeper voice. 
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There was a gurgle of childish laughter. Mary 
knew the child was hugging John passionately. 

In a moment the pair were in sight, the child 
perched on John’s shoulder. Mary smiled hap- 
pily. Into her own ear she spoke the thought 
that was in her heart. 

“Tm thinkin’,” she said, “Tl hae tae get 
anither bairn. Wee Mary is John’s noo.” 


WILLIE’S SUNDAY BREEKS 


HE slanting sun drove his long, shining 

beams through the kirk window. Here 

and there they fell on the dark book-boards in 

pools of light. A cascade of them poured on to 

the long strip of fibre-matting that ran along the 

passage between the pews, and transformed it 
into cloth of gold. 

The grey-headed minister in the high pulpit 
paused for a moment. It was not that he was 
afraid to tackle his third head. He was just 
warming to his subject, and when he got going, 
as Acre-end used to say of him, “the heids fell 
before him like thistle-taps before the heuk.” 
The thumb and forefinger of his left hand went 
up to his nose for a moment. He took a sharp 
sniff. A particle or two of brown snuff fell on 
the pulpit cushion. He raised his voice and 
went on: “ Thirdly.” 

A small freckled-faced boy, almost hidden in 
a high pew, moved restlessly. He was hot and 
impatient. His mother looked along at him, 
and a ghost of a smile—a wan Sabbath-day 
smile, afraid to beam out as Mother’s smile 


always did on other days—played on her face 
207 
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for a moment. The small boy grinned back 
broadly. The Sabbath was as good a day, and 
the kirk as good a place, to grin in as any other. 
But you mustn’t giggle right out. Only babies 
did that who knew no better,—to the scandal of 
the kirk and the shame of their mothers,—and 
he wasn’t a baby. He was a boy—a real big 
boy ; and he was proud in the possession of his 
new Sabbath breeks. 

He snuggled up beside his sister Mary, his red 
head comfortable against the warm softness of 
her young body, and he fell to thinking. 

Now the thoughts of a small boy in the kirk, 
or, for the matter of that, anywhere else, do 
not usually run in orderly sequence. They 
skip about, being young and immature things, 
like lambs in a sunny meadow. And sometimes 
there is a strange confusion of the personal 
pronouns. For a child thinks of himself some- 
times in terms of a valiant third person, a brave 
and detached “ he,” and sometimes his thoughts 
come close up to himself and the remote “he ” 
becomes the more intimate “ you”’: and “‘ you” 
and “he” change places without law or order. 
All of which sounds as confused as a problem in 
metaphysics, or as deep as an answer in the 
Catechism ; but it becomes quite simple if you 
follow the meandering stream as it trickles 
through the child’s mind. 

The small boy looked up at Mary with ques- 
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tioning eyes. She had a promising-looking bulge 
in her right cheek—the cheek farthest away from 
Mother. That would be a jumbo-ball. He 
wondered if she had another—for him. Mary, 
reading the question in his eyes, shook her 
head. 

He shifted his gaze to the minister. He didn’t 
like coming to the kirk when the old man 
preached. It was a waste of time, for he never 
knew what the old man was talking about. It 
was all right when “the ’sistant” preached. 
At least it was all right sometimes, for “the 
’sistant ”’ told you stories about David and 
Goliath, and how David killed a lion and a bear, 
and Samson set fire to the foxes’ tails. A grand 
story that! And then, there was “ ’Lijah and 
the ravens ””—and how the ravens fed him. It 
was a pity “the ’sistant”’ didn’t tell you what 
the ravens gave “ ’Lijah ” to eat. Maggie Dick, 
who had won a prize in the Sabbath school—a 
Bible with pictures—said they fed him on baps, 
and she showed you a picture with Lijah sitting 
in his night-gown among the rocks, with a bap 
and a jug of water beside him. But that was 
silly! How could a raven carry a ig jug of 
water like yon in his neb, and where did it buy 
a bap? Did it go every morning to Miss Rod- 
dick’s shop, and say, “ Please, Miss Roddick, 
I’ve come for Mr. *Lijah’s bap ?” and did Miss 
Roddick drop the bap in a bag and, holding 
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its corners, give it a twirl between her hands to 
close it ? 

Maggie Dick didn’t know what she was talking 
about ; but she got very angry when you said 
you didn’t believe it. “ Ye’re a bad boy,” she 
cried, and pointed a long finger at you. “ It’s 
in the Bible, and everything in the Bible is true. 
So there!” And you felt you were terribly 
wicked—quite a nice feeling inside really—but 
you didn’t like to answer back, because you 
weren't sure. He must ask “the ’sistant.” 
Maybe the ravens, which were just big craws, 
fed *Lijah on worms. He’d often seen them 
hopping along behind Joe McCubbin when he 
was ploughing. They were looking for worms, 
as like as no, for Mr. *Lijah’s breakfast. But 
Maggie Dick tossed her head at you, and said, 
“Silly! Men don’t eat horrid slimy worms. 
Ugh!” Well, maybe they didn’t, but they ate 
macaroni, and that was just as bad. 

The old man in the pulpit was beginning to 
shout very loud, as though he was angry with 
somebody, but nobody seemed to mind. No! 
He didn’t like the old minister, and it was 
hard that he had to put his penny in the plate 
on the days when the, old man preached. A 
penny would buy two jumbo-balls—and Mary 
was still sucking hers! 

It was all right putting your penny in the 
plate when “ the ’sistant ” preached. He didn’t 
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mind “the ’sistant”’ getting his pennies, but 
it wasn’t worth paying a penny to hear the old 
man scolding the people and never telling any 
stories at all. He’d like to stay at home on the 
days the old man preached, but his mother 
wouldn’t let him. And she wouldn’t let him 
pass the plate. The nice round penny that she 
had slipped into his hand just before he reached 
the kirk door had to go into the plate whether 
“the ’sistant’’ was preaching or not. It was 
just throwing money away! He had tried to 
keep his penny from the old minister. 

Willie Wood the joiner was a very nice man. 
He could make you a lovely boat with his chisel, 
out of a bit of white wood, and you could paint 
it yourself if you had any paints. And on the 
Sabbath day Willie Wood stood beside the plate 
with another big man. And they both looked 
very solemn. It was queer that Willie, who 
always laughed and joked with you when you 
went into the shop, always had a look on his 
face on the Sabbath day as though his mother 
had given him a dose of medicine. But Willie’s 
mother was dead, so it couldn’t be that; and 
if she had been living, surely she wouldn’t have 
given Willie a dose of medicine every Sabbath. 
Still, in spite of the ‘ dose-of-medicine look ” 
on Willie’s face, he’d tell you the truth. So you 
just stopped and stood on tiptoe, and Willie 
bent down to hear you. “ Is the ’sistant preach- 
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ing to-day?” And Willie shook his head, and 
said, ‘‘ No.” 

So, with your penny clutched tightly in your 
hand, you walked past the plate. And in the 
pew, when your mother wasn’t looking, you 
slipped it into your pocket and forgot all about 
it, because that afternoon Tommy Dodds asked 
you to come and see his wee rabbits. And at 
night your mother found the penny in your 
pocket, and was very cross, and said you needed 
a skelpin’; but your father just laughed, and 
said, “ That bairn’ll dae.” And you didn’t get 
the skelpin’, nor the penny, till the next Sabbath, 
when your mother stood beside you and watched 
you put two good pennies in the plate. Just 
money wasted !—four lovely jumbo-balls, or, 
oh! such a lot of toffee,—and the old man was 
preaching again ! 

No, he didn’t like the old man. When you 
were ill, and he came to see you, he sat by your 
bed and looked very serious,—worse than Willie 
Wood at the plate. Then he asked you if you 
were a good boy. As though you could be bad 
when you had a pain in your side, and your 
mother wouldn’t let you get out of bed. And 
then the old man said something to your mother, 
and she went and fetched your father out of 
the shop, and he came up, taking his apron off, 
and looking like a dose of medicine too! .And 
then the minister prayed in a very solemn voice, 
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that seemed to come from away down inside 
him, and when he had finished, you felt iller 
and iller and iller, and you knew you were going 
to die. And you would have died, “ as shure as 
death, and cut me froat,” if your mother hadn’t 
given you marmalade on a biscuit for your tea, 
and cheered you up a lot. 

But “the ’sistant”’ was different. He sat 
beside you and told you stories—such funny 
ones that you had to laugh even though your 
side was sair. And when the gas was lit, he 
would twist his fingers and make such funny 
shadows on the wall: a bonnie wee rabbit with 
a bright eye, that could wag its ears and its 
tail; and a duck that you could almost hear 
quacking, and such a funny one that looked like 
the old man in the pulpit. And he didn’t ask 
you if you were a good boy. Instead, he tickled 
your feet, and said you were a “ wee rascal,” 
and it made you feel a lot better. And he didn’t 
send for your father, just when he was busy 
with customers, and make you feel iller and iller 
and iller by praying over you. No! he just 
patted you on the head, and said, “ Bless the 
lad,”’ which made you feel a lot better, and was 
worth a whole penny itself. 

The small boy bored his head closely into his 
sister’s side. He was beginning to feel sleepy. 
In the high pulpit the old man still shouted. 
He was doing an awful lot of shouting for a 
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penny. When you went to Miss Clarke’s shop, 
you always got the same amount of toffee for 
a penny, but inthe kirk it was different. The old 
man sometimes preached for a long, long time, 
far more than you wanted, and even though it 
was the Sabbath day, and your mother wouldn’t 
let you play in the afternoon because God 
wouldn’t like it, and your father was sleeping, 
there were lots of nice things that you could do 
after the kirk skailed. He shut his eyes to dream 
about them, and Mary, noticing that he had 
fallen asleep, put an arm round him gently, and 
went on sucking her sweet contentedly. She 
could finish it now herself with an easy con- 
science ! 

They were singing a Psalm when he awoke. 
He rubbed a chubby fist into either eye, and 
smiled up at Mary. Greedy thing! She opened 
her mouth to let him see that the jumbo-ball 
had “ gone down the red brae.”” Never mind ! 
He was going to his Granny’s, all by himself, 
for he was a big boy now, to show her his new 
breeks, and to have hisdinner. Granny’s dinners 
were always very nice—far nicer than you got 
at home. Maybe there would be “ blue mange,” 
and maybe His mouth watered. He was 
Imagining good things. But you mustn’t put 
your hands on the table, when you had your 
dinner with your Granny, and you mustn’t speak 
with your mouth full, and you must say “‘ Please ”’ 
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and “Thank you” and not let any of your food 
fall on the floor. It was such a bother having 
to think of all these silly things. Why couldn’t 
you just eat your dinner and have a good time ? 
Hooray! The old man was climbing down 
the pulpit stairs! In a moment now his father 
would be bending down and putting his hand 
between his legs to get his hat from below the 
seat. And then he’d look at the brim of it, a 
little crossly, and give it a dicht with his sleeve, 
and make for the kirk door. And mother would 
follow, just stopping to whisper to Mrs. ’Buth- 
not: “ An’ how’s wee Ailie this week?” And 
Mrs. ’Buthnot would shake her head, and mother 
would say, “The puir wee lamb,” and they’d 
go on together to the kirk door whispering. 
And at the kirk door there was always such a 
jam of folk that you could hardly get out. 
Big folk must like the kirk better than he 
did: they were so slow to get out of it! But 
yet lots of them were very slow at coming in to 
it, waiting till Willie Sloan had stopped ringing 
the bell. But if you were only a wee laddie, 
you could squeeze through between the men’s 
legs, and be out in the kirkyard before your 
father. And when your father saw you waiting 
for him, he would say, “‘ Bless the bairn—whaur 
did he spring frae?” And he’d take you by 
the hand, and you’d walk with him down the 
gravel walk between the gravestones, feeling 
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proud, and not a bit feart, though Peter Forgie 
had told you the kirkyard was full of ghosts. 
But Peter Forgie was a leear. He had told him 
that the gravestones that didn’t stand straight 
up, but leaned to one side, marked the graves 
of “ drucken fowk.”’ ,And when he’d asked his 
father, he had laughed and said, “‘ Rubbish ! 
By that token there’s never been a sober man 
in Dalbean.” 

But to-day it was not his father he waited 
for, but his mother. At the kirkyard gate she 
bent down, and as she straightened the bow at 
his neck, she said: 

“Noo, Willie, ye’ll be a guid bairn: ye’ll 
gang straicht tae yer Granny’s—an’ ye’ll keep 
tae the side o’ the road—an’ climb nae fences, 
or yell tear yer new breeks. An’ ye’ll mind 
yer manners, an’ ask yer blessing nicely, an’ 
say ‘Please.’ An’ here’s a kiss for yer Granny, 
an’ ane for yersel’”’ ; and she kissed him on both 
cheeks, and patted him on the back. “ An’ 
yell come hame for yer tea,—dinna forget.” 

He was a brave adventurer who set out on his 
lone journey. It was the first time he had ever 
been trusted to make his way to his Granny’s 
alone. He knew the road all right—for he had 
often travelled it—and he couldn’t very well 
lose himself, for the road was straight. At 
least, the road-makers had made it straight, but 
no boy ever went from one point to another 
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along a straight line. If he did, he wouldn’t be 
a boy but an angel, and though we sometimes 
develop a saint, we don’t breed young angels in 
Dalbean. 

So he had not gone far—in fact, hardly far 
enough to be out of sight of his mother, if she 
had waited at the kirk gate a few minutes longer 
—hefore temptation assailed him. And like 
some of the temptations that come to grown-up 
men on the road of life, it came in the guise of 
a butterfly. None of your common every-day 
white ones, but a beauty, a great big red one, 
with black spots on its wings. It flitted across 
his path and settled only a few yards away on 
a flower by the roadside. His cap was in his 
hand in a moment, and on tip-toe he stole 
towards the prize. But just when it was within 
his reach, it rose and flew away. Hotly he gave 
chase. The butterfly paused again, and again 
he missed it. This time it rose and, flying 
higher, went over the top of the dyke. He 
clambered eagerly up the slope to the dyke, and 
shoving his small toes into the spaces between 
the unmortared stones, looked over into the 
field. The butterfly was resting on a flower,— 
quite near, its lovely wings moving slowly. 
What a beauty !—better than any that Davie 
Carr had in his collection. 

With a frantic effort, forgetful of all else, he 
threw a round leg over the top of the wall. In 
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a moment he was sitting on it ; then, holding his 
breath, he let himself go. He should have 
landed on his feet, but as he threw himself over 
something on the top of the dyke caught the 
leg of his new breeks and, instead of falling on 
his feet, he fell on his hands and knees. 
Crestfallen, he picked himself up. His hands 
were sore and his knees were skinned, and the 
butterfly had flown away. He picked up his 
cap regretfully. This was what came of not 
listening to’ your mother, and chasing butter- 
flies on the Sabbath day! Wasn’t the man in 
the moon up there because he had gathered 
sticks on the Sabbath? What happened to 
little boys who chased butterflies? He felt a 
hollow feeling in his inside, just where his dinner 
made him feel so comfortable. He wished his 
mother had come with him. He wished “ the 
’sistant ’’ was there. He would know the very 
worst that could happen to a bad boy, and, 
being a minister, he’d be able to shoo it away. 
Dolefully, he turned his face to the dyke and 
began slowly to clamber up it. When he had 
pulled himself on to the top, he sat for a moment 
in order to make sure of a safe descent. »It was 
then that he learned the worst. A cold stone 
was touching his bare skin! He had torn his 
breeks. Very gingerly he slipped a hand beneath 
him. What a hole !—right down the back of 
his leg—so big that his whole hand could get 
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into it, so long that outstretched thumb and 
little finger did not reach from end to end of it. 

He felt he wanted to greet; but only cry- 
babies or lassie-boys ever “ bubbled,” so he 
stiffened his upper lip manfully. This was far 
worse than being taken up into the moon, where 
there would always be the man’s dog to play 
with and at night he could keek at his mother 
through the window when she was sleeping and 
not feel lonely ! 

Very carefully he lowered himself to the 
ground, and took the road again. What would 
his Granny say; what would his mother do ? 
He felt the hole with his hand once more. It 
was a terrible big hole. In fact the new breeks, 
for which he had seen his mother pay such a lot 
of pennies, seemed to be all hole—just a great 
big hole with an edge of breeks all round it. 
He remembered what it said in the Bible about 
Noah’s ark, “ the ’sistant ” had preached about 
it last Sabbath: “‘ The length of it three hundred 
cubits, and the breadth of it fifty cubits gee ee 
wee compared with this hole ! 

He stood still by the roadside, and, twisting 
his neck round tried to look over his shoulder 
and see the damage, but he was only a little 
boy and not a bit of indiarubber, and he failed 
in his efforts. He squatted down and tried to 
look through between his legs. He saw some- 
thing with blue and white stripes. That would 
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be his shirt! He tucked it away shamefacedly— 
but twist his head how he might, he could not 
see the hole. But it was there right enough! 
There was no getting away from it. He could 
feel it with his hand. 

And then an idea struck him. Along the 
other side of the road trickled a little burn. 
In its pools, clear as in a looking-glass, he saw the 
reflection of the flowers and the ferns at its edge. 
The burn should be his mirror; he would see 
in it the awful bigness of this hole! He squatted 
down again, with his face to the road, on the 
brink of the burn. He bent his head down and, 
with legs astraddle, looked between them at the 
pool behind him. Clear and hideous, the hole 
was revealed. But not in its fullextent. Hxcit- 
edly, he craned his neck for a better view. 
Being only a little boy, he knew nothing of Siz 
Isaac Newton. The only Isaac he had ever 
heard of was the one in Maggie Dick’s picture 
Bible lying on his side on a heap of firewood, 
with his father standing behind him with a 
butcher’s knife in his hand. He did not know 
that Sir Isaac Newton had established the great 
principle that, whether you are a kirk steeple 
or a little boy, if you want to keep your balance, 
a perpendicular line dropped through your centre 
of gravity to the earth must keep inside the limit 
of your foundations. 

He knew none of these things—for he was 
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only “in the fourpenny,” and you don’t learn 
big words like gravity and perpendicular till 
you're in the third standard. The hole was 
looming larger and larger as he stretched his 
neck farther and farther, and just when he was 
about to see it in all its hideousness from end 
to end, from side to side, he fell flop into the 
water. 

The calm surface of the shallow pool was 
churned into spray as he floundered, struggling 
to find his feet. A blackbird, chattering in 
noisy perturbation, darted from the hedge above 
him. He struggled up, clutched wildly at the 
grass on the bank, and drawing himself out, 
stood disconsolately, the water running in rapid 
trickles from him. 

This was far worse than being up beside the 
man in the moon! In the scale of sin, chasing 
butterflies on the Sabbath day must be far worse 
than gathering sticks. He wished he’d been a 
good boy! He wished he’d never tried to do 
the old man out of that penny! He wished— 
oh, how he wished—that ‘the ’sistant” was 
there to tell him whether God was very angry 
with him. Maybe there were other punishments, 
as like as no’ a skelpin’: he’d had one before, 
more than once, and you soon forgot it. But 
what if his Granny wouldn’t give him his dinner ? 
His heart sank within him; the sun went out 
of the sky. 
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It was a pathetic little figure, bedraggled and 
forlorn, that knocked timidly at his Granny’s 
cottage door. His Granny threw it open with 
a smile on her face that froze into sudden 
astonishment. 

“Keep us a’,” she cried, “what’s come to 
the bairn ?” and she bent down and put her 
arms around him. It took a stout heart to keep 
back the tears. The little eyelids blinked wildly, 
the little lips trembled. 

“Oh, Granny,” he cried, “I’ve been a bad 
boy. [ve tore my breeks, an’ I’ve fell into the 
burn.” 

“You puir wean,” said the old woman. 
““Thank God ye’re no’ drooned. C’wa ben!” 
and, wet as he was, she picked him up and carried 
him into the kitchen. 

There she stood him in the sink—his wet 
clothes dripping slow drops like rain, and stripped 
him to the skin. It was strange how light he 
felt when his clothes were off! It was cosy and 
nice to be dried with a big, soft towel; but it 
was nicer still to be wrapped in a blanket and 
made to sit by the fire. 

While his Granny squeezed the water from 
his garments, and shook her head sadly over the 
great hole in his trousers, she questioned him. 
Without fear he told her the whole story, 
admitting his guilt. 

“It was sic a bonnie butterfly. But I ken 
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fine I shouldna hae chased it: I’ve been a 
bad boy. Dae ye think God’s awfu’ angry wi’ 
me?” 

The old woman had her hand inside the torn 
trouser leg. The size of the tear dismayed her. 

“It looks like it,” she said. 

One by one she hung his wet garments near 
the fire, and stirred it to a livelier brightness. 
When she had finished she busied herself at the 
table and, by and by, she came from her bed- 
room with a safety-pin in her hand, and fastened 
it in the blanket at his neck. That let him get. 
his arms out, and a long bit of tape tied round 
his waist kept the blanket from flopping loose 
round his body. She lifted him into his chair 
at the table. 

Having confessed his sins his mind was greatly 
at ease, and to take your dinner in a blanket 
made you feel like an Indian chief—like Roaring 
Bull, the Blackfoot chief in the picture book, 
but you should have turkey’s feathers in your 
hair! It was rather a come-down for Roaring 
Bull to be asked to say his blessing “like a 
guid wee lamb,” but he did it, hoping that 
God would take notice that Willie Coghill was. 
a good boy. Roaring Bull did justice to the 
food set before him. His pemmican was the 
breast of a chicken, his “ fire-water ” was a glass 
of milk, and, joy of joys, there was “ blue-mange ”’ 
to crown the feast. Yes—Granny’s dinners were 
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worth coming for, even though you had torn 
your breeks. He’d like to smoke the pipe of 
peace—like Roaring Bull, or like his father after 
his dinner on the Sabbath afternoon, but Granny 
had forgotten that bit of it. Perhaps, being a 
woman, she didn’t know about Red Indians. 

Warmed and cheered, with his hunger satisfied, 
Willie began to feel that after all the world was 
not a bad place to live in. He chattered briskly 
to his Granny, bringing many a smile to her 
wrinkled face. Her old heart was groping among 
her memories. “ Juist sic anither as my ain 
wee Davie,” she whispered to herself, and passed 
the back of a hand over her eyes. 

When the meal was over, she turned the gar- 
ments before the fire. The little trousers, so 
badly torn, worried her housewifely heart. The 
small boy, greatly daring, made a request. 

“Granny,” he said softly, “will ye please 
mend my breeks ? ”’ 

A sudden cloud passed over the old woman’s 
face. 

“Touch needle and thread on the Sabbath 
day! Oh, Wille—I’m fair scunnered at ye. 
That would be an awfu’ sin,” and Roaring Bull’s 
heart sank within him. The grace that he felt 
he had won by asking his blessing so nicely, and 
by saying “ Please” and “Thank you” and 
minding his manners, vanished into thin air. 
It was bad enough to chase a butterfly on the 
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Sabbath day,—but to try to persuade your 
Granny to break the Sabbath too—well, there 
was nothing for him but the moon, after all. 
That’s where he’d find himself before he got 
home! He dreaded that weary mile, and he’d 
promised to be home for his tea ! 

A sudden inspiration seized Granny. The 
cloud went from her face, a smile dawned in 
her eyes. 

“‘T daurna sew on the Sabbath day,” she said. 
“ But I’ll preen them for ye, an’ yer mither can 
mend them the morn.” 

An hour later the little garments were all dry, 
and Roaring Bull divested himself of his blanket. 
His Granny helped him to dress and, when all 
his clothing was on, she lifted him to a chair. 
As he stood there, she knelt behind him. Deftly 
she transferred the pins, which she held at one 
corner of her mouth, one by one to the torn 
breeks. The torn edges were drawn together 
and fastened carefully. It was a neat job, done 
skilfully: every pin, safe in its place, almost 
completely hidden from the eye, every pin-point 
carefully turned outwards so that by no mis- 
chance could it prick the laddie’s skin. All save 
one! and that, right at the middle of the 
rent. 

For, as she worked, some spirit of disquiet had 
seized the old woman’s heart. She was doubtful 


of what she was doing. To sew on the Sabbath 
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day was a sin, that she knew right well, and 
maybe this subterfuge with pins was equally 
heinous. Was she compromising with evil ? 
She minded fine hearing a sermon on that subject 
that had made her shiver in her bed every night 
for a month. ‘A fine, healthful discourse of 
the real old-fashioned kind.” Was she com- 
pounding with Satan to the peril of her immortal 
soul, all because a wee laddie had smiled at 
her? There was nothing definite about it in 
the Catechism, but as like as no’ there was 
something that would cover it in the “ Proofs.” 
They covered most things! She would have a 
look after tea. Meantime, this bairn was, on 
his confession, a Sabbath-breaker, and he lacked 
that first essential of true repentance—a con- 
viction of sin. If he had ever had it, he’d 
certainly lost it since his dinner! And his 
mother was soft with him, and his father just 
spoiled him, being the youngest, so his Granny 
would have to “learn him.” So the pin in the 
middle of the rent was so placed that, if he sat 
down, he’d know about it! 

She rose from her knees. There was a grim 
look of stern piety in her eyes. 

At the door of the cottage Willie reached his 
arms up and put them warmly around his 
Granny’s neck as she bent towards him. He 
kissed her, and kissed her again. 

“Ye’ve been awfu’ kind, Granny,” he said. 
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*'You’re the kindest Granny in all the world, 
and when I’m up in the moon,” he added, 
envisaging the awful fate which he knew awaited 
him on the road home, “I'll look at ye every 
nicht.” 

“Keep us a’,” exclaimed the old woman as 
she watched him toddle off, ‘‘ whatever does the 
bairn mean ?” 

At the top of the brae Willie turned. 

“ Good-bye, Granny,” he shouted shrilly, and 
threw her a kiss with his hands. It was a brave 
farewell,—for he knew that just over the hill, 
when he was out of sight of Granny, the man in 
the moon would grab him. 

The old woman closed the cottage door. There 
were tears in her eyes. “ Juist like my ain wee 
Davie,” she said, and her heart melted within 
her. She walked into the kitchen and dropped 
on her knees beside a chair. Her gnarled hands 
were clasped fervently. Her head was bowed 
low as though she were ashamed and conscience- 
stricken. And the Great Father, with the under- 
standing heart, heard one of the strangest prayers 
that had ever trembled through the clouds of 
earth to the radiance before His throne. 

“Oh, God,” she cried, “I’m a hard-herted, 
cruel auld woman. I’m fit for nothing better 
than a mill-stane round my neck, for I’ve tried 
to hurt ane o’ yer little anes. TF orgi’e me, Lord, 
forgiie me! And as a’ the ways o’ man are 
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before Thine eyes, and Thou knowest the down- 
sitting and the uprising of every ane o’ us, 
dinna let that wee laddie sit doon till his breeks 
are off.” 


THE STORY OF MAGGIE BELL 


N all Dalbean there was no woman more 
highly respected than Maggie Bell. She 
was not one of ourselves, but an incomer. And 
incomers usually had to survive a period of 
probation before we took them to our hearts. 
But in the case of Maggie Bell that period was 
short—so short that she was regarded as a 
native—or nearly so—before she had been among 
us a year. She won her way to our hearts by 
her love for the children, and by her extraordin- 
ary skill as a nurse. She had some inborn gift, 
some attribute given of God, for she had had 
no training. And by some strange chance it 
happened that the winter after she came among 
us a deadly epidemic broke out among the 
children. First this, then that one sickened, 
and the Angel of Death knocked at more than 
one cottage door and ruthlessly plucked the 
flower of the flock. So that under many a 
lowly roof there was the sound of lamentation 
—‘‘ Rachel weeping for her children ” and refus- 
ing to be comforted. 
It was then that Maggie won her way to our 


hearts. Whenever she heard that a child was 
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stricken, she would offer her services to help 
with its nursing. At first some of her over- 
tures were rebuffed, and behind the scenes her 
activities came in for criticism. 

“The idea! Her—a stranger that we hardly 
ken—wantin’ tae help nurse the bairn! As 
though we canna look efter oor ain! It’s just 
curiosity! Wantin’ tae stick her nose intae 
ither folk’s hooses !” 

So spoke the more uncharitable among us in 
their pride. But when rumour began to be 
busy, and we learned something of her skill, 
every door through which sickness had forced 
its way was thrown open to her, and her help 
was sought eagerly even by some of those who 
had at first refused it. 

She would lay a cool hand on the fevered brow 
of some restless child, and sleep, so long denied 
and so necessary for the child’s recovery, would 
come with healing in its wings. Or she would 
take from the tired arms of its anxious mother 
some little one made fractious and uncontrollable 
by the fever in its blood, and she would fold it 
to her breast, and croon to it softly. And, 
shortly, the rebellious little spirit would come 
under the spell; the struggling and the crying 
would cease, and the child would sink into a 
quiet slumber which often was the prelude to its 
recovery. So that the harassed and overworked 
doctor, making his evening visit, would find a 
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sudden and almost unhoped-for improvement, 
and as he slipped his thermometer back into 
its case would say, ‘‘ The bairn has taken the 
turn. When did you notice the change ?” 

And then would follow, from lips that some- 
times quivered a little, for the heart was near 
to tears, the story of how “ the bairn was that 
contrairy, nocht we could dae would pacify her ! 
She was wasting her strength wi’ her restlessness, 
an’ was deein’ for want o’ sleep, but couldna 
catch it. But Maggie Bell—ye ken her, doctor ? 
—the new milliner that’s ta’en the wee hoose 
at the bottom o’ the Wynd—she cam’ in an’ 
the bairn fell asleep in her airms. It’s no’ half 
an oor sin’ she left, for she wouldna lay the 
bairn doon till its sleep was owre!”’ 

The doctor heard this tale so often, with such 
variations as befitted the case, that in due 
course he altered his formula. He prepared his 
announcement of an improvement by putting 
a question: “‘Has Maggie Bell been here the 
day ?”’ he would ask, and then, as though 
proceeding from cause to effect, he would add, 
“The bairn has got the turn.” 

A man of little mind might have been jealous 
of the reputation so speedily acquired by Maggie 
—but our doctor was too big for that. But he 
was interested, and he took an early opportunity 
of seeing ‘‘ the incomer ” and thanking her. 

“ T owe you a lot, Miss Bell,” he said. ‘ There 
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was wee Johnnie Templeton and Mary Galbraith, 
just to mention two o’ the bairns—I had almost 
given them up, but you got them to sleep, and 
saved their lives. What’s the secret ?” 

As he waited for her answer, the doctor studied 
the woman who stood before him, and he saw 
that she was more than ordinarily comely. His 
professional eye appraised her ; tall and straight, 
deep chested, full-bosomed, wholesome-looking 
and clean, with a clear transparent skin and 
honest blue eyes, there was vitality and strength 
in every line of her body. 

“There is no secret,” she said, and her colour 
mounted under the doctor’s gaze. “I’m fond 
o bairns. Since I was a lass, my heart has 
ached for a bairn o’ my ain.” The blush on 
her cheeks deepened. ‘The bairns feel I love 
them, and when I tak’ a puir, tired, peevish 
wean out of the hot airms o’ its anxious mother 
who is tormentin’ it with her ain anxiety, the 
poor thing fa’s asleep frae sheer weariness, and 
I get the credit.” 

The doctor smiled. “ You’re a level-headed 
young woman,” he said. “I’m glad you don’t 
claim any supernatural gifts—many women 
would. As like as no’ your explanation is the 
right one, for a hot and bothered mother makes 
a hot and bothered bairn; while a cool hand 
and a soft voice like yours may do for a child 
what no drug of mine could ever do.” 
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“Tm glad you think I have helped you,” 
said Maggie demurely—“ but sometimes I’ve 
failed.” 

“We who fight with death must often fail,” 
said the doctor, shaking his head gravely. 

As he went on his rounds that day the thoughts 
of the doctor returned more than once to Maggie 
Bell. 

“A fine woman,” he thought— twenty-six 
maybe—twenty-eight at the outside—a woman 
with a heart and a clear head.” 

He remembered the poise of that auburn- 
haired head on the brown neck, and felt again 
the cool touch of Maggie’s hand on his. And 
he found himself wondering why a woman so 
instinct with vitality should have a voice so 
soft and eyes in whose depths there lurked a 
shadow as of some sorrow. But perhaps he was 
wrong! Her voice was soft—but the sadness 
in her eyes may have been his imagination. 
He caught himself wondering, and checked him- 
self with a smile. ‘‘ John Adair,” he said to 
himself, “‘ ye’re no’ a bairn, but she seems to 
have cast a spell over ye!” 

Before the epidemic had exhausted itself, 
Maggie Bell had earned for herself the title of 
the Angel of Dalbean, and by the time the last 
child had recovered, her place among us was 
assured. And when the spring came with the 
sunshine and the tender winds, and the love- 
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songs of birds and the frolicking long-legged 
lambs in the green fields, and all the anxious 
weeks of the winter had become a memory, 
Maggie came into her kingdom. She could not 
appear in the village street without the children 
scampering to meet her as soon as they saw her. 
And she made a royal progress—a retinue around 
—the children clinging to her hands or her skirts, 
all chattering together like magpies,—all clam- 
ouring for some special mark of favour. 

“ Ye’ll let me haud yer hand coming back, 
Miss Bell?” a shrill little voice would cry,— 
and if there was a finger to spare, the eager 
child had not to wait for the home-coming, but 
had its desire satisfied on the instant. 

The children loved her, and the mothers— 
for no real mother ever forgets a deed of kindness 
done to her child in the hour of its need. And 
as we are grateful folk in Dalbean, we tried to 
show our gratitude to Maggie by giving her our 
patronage. So her business prospered far beyond 
her hopes. Never had there been such a demand 
for new hats‘and new bonnets in Dalbean, and 
some of the more fastidious, who hitherto had 
always patronized the milliner in Whinburn, 
transferred their custom to Miss Bell and were 
more than satisfied. 

Now even with the best will in the world no 
woman can persuade her husband that she needs 
a new bonnet or a new hat every month. She 
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may imagine she has persuaded him, but she 
won't get it, and will have to be content with 
a new ribbon, or a new plume, or a new 
bunch of flowers. And it is marvellous how 
a man, especially if he is young, can be taken 
in! Thesame old hat, tricked out in a different 
guise, has disturbed more than one young man’s 
devotions for a month of Sundays. It’s a little 
trick known to the women folk, and brought to 
perfection by assiduous practice. Now Maggie 
Bell, being a skilful milliner, could do marvellous 
things with your last season’s hat; and if your 
good-man or your mother would not let you have 
a new one—well, Maggie could work miracles 
with your old. So she was kept busy either 
making new hats or refurbishing the old, and in 
this way we tried to let her see what we thought 
of her. And as she was a woman of taste and 
skill, her reputation spread beyond our village, 
and even some of the ladies of Whinburn came 
to patronize the little shop at the end of the 
Wynd. . 

It was but natural that a woman so good to 
look upon, so industrious and so capable, with 
a charm that was magnetic, should attract a 
lover. Rumour said that more than one of our 
young men had fallen deeply in love with her, 
but to all their overtures she turned a deaf ear. 
Kindly she was—by nature she could not be 
anything else—but she held herself aloof from 
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love. Which fact was a distress to the young 
men who sought her heart, and a puzzle to their 
elders. 

“By the look o’. her,” said the smith to his 
wife, “‘ she ocht tae be ane o’ the mairryin’ kind. 
But she sends them a’ aboot their business.” 

“ She’s ill tae please,” answered Aggie, whose 
son Jamie had had his wings singed. “ But 
she’ll mairry yet! Nae woman as fond o’ 
bairns as her will dee an auld maid.” 

She had been among us two years when her 
little nephew came to her. He was a curly- 
headed lad of five—demure and innocent to 
look upon, but a spoilt little rascal. He showed 
his true character as soon as he overcame his 
first shyness. Maggie apologized for his bad 
behaviour—his noisy selfishness. 

“His father being in America, and his 
mother,” and she caught her breath, “‘ no’ being 
able to look after him, he has been neglected.” 
And she would lay her hand on the rebellious 
curls on the little rebel head, and stroke them 
tenderly, for it was plain, even to the least 
observant, that Maggie loved her nephew with 
her whole heart. 

There was always a catch in her voice when 
she spoke of the child’s mother, and Dalbean 
put its own interpretation on her emotion. It 
was discussed over the teacups. 

“ Ay—he’ll be a sister’s bairn: ‘no’ bein’ 
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able to look after him,’ as she aye says—that’ll 
mean nae doot that the puir thing’s in the 
asylum.” 

The wise gossips nodded their heads. “ Ay 
—we’ve heard tell o’ the like afore—mair especi- 
ally efter a first bairn.” And so there was 
spread abroad in Dalbean a story that Maggie 
neither confirmed nor denied. 

After all, as Sam’l Delap said, “It’s nane o’ 
‘ oor business, and nobody likes tae admit there’s 
a blot like that in the family tree. A’ the same,” 
he added, for Sam’! was wise in reading character 
as he was good at judging horses, “ I’m thinkin’ 
it’s true, for wee Davie’s a queer ane.” 

A few months of Maggie Bell’s unremitting 
care and skilful discipline wrought a great change 
in the boy. He was no longer noisily self- 
willed and disobedient, he had become to all 
outward seeming an exemplary boy. Yet, when 
he went to school, the other boys soon found 
him out. There was a streak in him, he was 
not pure steel ! 

For his soul’s good they subjected him to the 
rough justice of the playground, and thought 
they had moulded him according to their hearts’ 
desire. But he was cunning. He concealed his 
duplicity with greater care, and remained at 
heart the same. Even the dominie began to 
suspect him at last. He was too plausible, too 
clever with excuses, always able to wriggle 
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himself out of a scrape. He led others into 
mischief, and when the penalty was taken out 
of their skins by an irate master, somehow 
Davie usually managed to save his. His eyes 
were shifty, he looked you in the face, then 
dropped his gaze and you suspected he was 
lying to you, even though you never found him 
out. But there was a day when he came home 
to his auntie with a battered face and a blackened 
eye. Andy Gordon, whom he had let down, had 
taken a private revenge upon the traitor after 
the school skailed. 

It was Sam’l Delap who said of him: 

“Ye canna mak’ a silk purse oot 0’ a soo’s 
lug,” and it was the dominie who added: “I’m 
thinkin’ his feyther maun hae been a bad ane 
—nae wunner his mither’s in the asylum!” 

“Ay,” answered the smith, “I’m _ rale 
sorry for that guid woman his auntie, Maggie 
Bell.” 

The day came when he left school to embark 
upon the larger adventure of life. His aunt 
had succeeded in finding a situation for him in 
Glasgow. He went off to it on a Monday morn- 
ing, his aunt having risen very early to accom- 
pany him to the station at Whinburn. As she 
walked up and down the platform with him, 
she laid many injunctions upon him. He was 
a man now—with a man’s part to play, she told 
him. The future was in his own hands; for 
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his own sake and the sake of the love she bore 
him, he must do his best. 

He listened attentively enough, for his heart 
was sinking a little at the thought of all that 
might lie before him—unknown surroundings, 
new faces, the separation from home. And he 
promised faithfully that he would remember all 
she urged upon him. 

And then the train rumbled in, and he was 
off, with the memory of an almost fierce hug 
and a passionate kiss that his aunt had given 
him just before the train started. From the 
window he waved to his aunt till the train 
swung round the bend and she was out of sight. 
But long after the guard’s van had disappeared, 
Maggie Bell stood on the platform with her eyes 
straining into the distance that had swallowed 
up Davie. She did not see the station- 
master as he passed her, nor hear him when 
he spoke to her, but he saw the tears in her 
eyes, though he could not hear the prayer in 
her heart. 

Maggie was back in Dalbean in time to open 
her shop, and none of her customers had reason 
to complain that she neglected her business that 
day. But there was an ache in her breast: an 
ache that grew to a strangling pain when she 
stood that night in the room that had been 
Davie’s, and looked at his empty bed. The 
moon, peeping in at the window, saw her stream- 
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ing tears, and heard the sobbing of her lonely 
heart. 

Davie’s first letter was a joy. She read it 
and read it again, lingering over every word. 
He was happy; he liked his place; the city 
was full of interest; he would get on. His 
aunt need have no fear for him! She kissed 
the letter and hid it in her bosom. 

The next three years were strenuous ones for 
her. Davie’s wages were small, for he had his 
way to make in the world, and had to begin at 
the bottom of the ladder. And Maggie denied 
herself in a thousand and one little ways in 
order to help him. And, in addition, since 
self-denial was not enough, she undertook to 
work for one of the shops in Whinburn. So 
that night after night a lamp burned in her 
room long after the rest of Dalbean was asleep. 
For Davie had to be clothed, and fed and housed, 
and his small wages did little more than keep 
him in shoe-leather. And Glasgow was not 
Dalbean ; a young man must dress well there, 
and good things cost money. 

Sometimes in her desire to meet Davie’s 
demands,—for he was not blate in asking for 
what he wanted,—Maggie would unlock the top 
drawer in her mahogany chest of drawers, and 
taking out a wooden cash-box would study its 
contents. But she always put it back untouched. 
That was her little hoard—kept for the day of 
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adversity, or to help in her old age. She must 
not touch that! So she worked all the harder, 
till her fingers were almost numb and her eyes 
ached. She went weary to bed; but what did 
it matter ?—she was working for Davie, and 
there was always his visit at the New Year to 
look forward to! 

She wrote to Davie every week, but very 
soon his letters became infrequent, and when 
she chided him gently for his neglect, he either 
took no notice or was voluble in excuse. Glas- 
gow was not a sleepy little hole like Dalbean ! 
Folk had to work hard in Glasgow—he was 
too tired to write! His aunt had little else 
to do! 

It hurt her, but she bore it bravely and waited 
expectantly for New Year’s Day. For her that 
was the red-letter day of the year, a day to 
which she looked forward for months ahead, a 
day to which she looked back till the New Year 
was half sped. One day a year !—that was all 
Davie could give to his aunt !—a small enough 
return for all the days and nights she ungrudg- 
ingly gave to him. 

It was the third New Year’s Day since Davie 
had left Dalbean. It chanced that it fell upon 
the Sabbath day, and some of us in the kirk 
that morning saw Davie sitting with his aunt. 
He looked more than his age of nineteen years ; 
and Sam’! the smith, studying him critically as 
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he might a young colt, saw in his face something 
that filled him with disquiet. 

In the middle of the second Psalm, Davie 
became conscious of the smith’s scrutiny and, 
for a moment across the pews, their eyes met. 
But the cold, honest steadfastness of the old 
man’s gaze was too much for Davie, who glanced 
away shiftily, and the smith registered a mental 
impression. ‘‘ He’s a wrang ane! He'll come 
tae nae guid; it’s a peety for his auntie!” 

And Maggie Bell, unconscious of all else 
except that it was New Year’s Day and that 
Davie was by her side, was singing joyfully out 
of the fullness of a grateful heart. Her clear 
voice rang through the kirk so that even the 
minister pricked his ears: “ Bless, oh my soul, 
the Lord thy God, and not forgetful be.” 

Night came, and at the call of the kirk bell 
Maggie and her nephew set out for the evening 
service. But just as they were crossing the 
bridge, Davie excused himself. i 

“Yell gang on yersel’, auntie,” he said. 
“Tve an awfu’ sair heid. Dll awa hame an’ 
hie doon.' [ll be better when ye come back.” 

His aunt, all anxious, would fain have accom- 
panied him, but he would not hear of it. He 
would be all right. It was nothing !—but he 
didn’t feel he could sit through another sermon 
with a head like to split. He’d wait for his aunt 
by the fireside. 
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So Maggie went on to the kirk, and Davie 
returned to the little house at the end of the 
Wynd. And all through the service Maggie 
kept thinking of the happy hour that awaited 
her—Davie all to herselfi—by the glowing fire 
with its warm red heart. Her own heart warmed 
within her. 

But long ere the kirk skailed, Davie had 
quitted Dalbean. Nobody saw him go, for he 
went by devious paths and across the darkened 
fields swiftly, as one who feared pursuit. And 
when Maggie reached home there was no Davie 
waiting for her by the fireside. Instead she 
found havoc: a broken chest of drawers, a 
shattered and empty cash-box ! 

Ten years rolled by and took their toll of 
Maggie Bell. At fifty-five she was an old woman, 
for they, whose hearts are broken, ill withstand 
the ravages of time. Then sickness assailed 
her—mysterious, progressive. The doctor, her 
loyal friend of many years, was baffled. She 
was waited on by many loving hands, and some 
were the hands of those, now grown to woman- 
hood, whom she had saved from death when 
they were children. Gladly would they have 
saved her had it been possible. But the issue 
was sealed from the beginning, and Maggie knew 
it, and waited unafraid, ready to welcome the 
Angel as a friend. 

On an evening in June the doctor stood by 
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her bedside. His fingers had strayed from her 
wrist and had seized her hand, which he held 
firmly, but gently. It was the hand-clasp of 
two old friends. Maggie looked up at him, 
standing bent and grey-headed above her. 

“Will it be lang noo?” she asked. 

The doctor turned away and looked through 
the window. He heard a lark cease its song, 
and saw it drop fluttering to earth. 

“Not long, Maggie,” he said softly. 

Maggie sighed—a sigh with no sadness in it. 

“Thank God,” she said. 

“Are there none of your own kith and kin 
you would like to send for?” asked the 
doctor. 

Maggie shook her head. “ There are none,” 
she said. “They’re a’ gone—an’ Davie— 
Davie Her voice trembled and ceased, 
her eyes were shining. 

“Ay, what of him?” said the doctor, and 
his lips closed sternly. 

“T’ve had nae word o’ him these ten years,” 
she answered slowly. “Maybe he’s deid. I 
dinna ken.” 

“Humphm! A fine grateful nephew that!” 
exclaimed the doctor contemptuously. “A 
selfish ne’er-do-weel ! ” 

Maggie disengaged her hand from the doctor’s. 
He saw her bite her pale lip ; saw the tears come 
brimming to her eyes. 
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*Dinna say that, doctor, 
fully. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “ It’s the 
least he deserves! I could call him worse than 
that—but you women—aye forgiving——” and 
he stopped abruptly. 

Maggie turned feebly on her side. She groped 
for the doctor’s hands, and clung to them 
imploringly. 

“ Doctor,” she whispered, “ Davie was my 
ain bairn!” 


she pleaded wist- 


SPLIT-PEA SIMPSON 


HEN Peter Strang the grocer died full 

of years, the business passed for a 

price into the hands of “ Split-pea ”’ Simpson. 

He had not been among us a week when he 

earned the name which he carried to the grave. 

The black signboard over the door bore the 

legend “ William Simpson, Grocer,” and in 

small letters underneath the words “ Licensed 
to sell tobacco and snuff.” 

But he never was spoken of as William, 
or honoured by the diminutive but affectionate 
title of Wullie. “‘Split-pea ” the smith dubbed 
him; and “Split-pea” he remained. The 
title was apposite. 

He was a small man, thin and sma’-booket, 
and he limped badly. His round, somewhat 
flat face, sallow of colour, was topped by an 
almost hairless scalp, and strangers hearing 
him spoken of as “ Split-pea,” and recalling 
his appearance, might have imagined that the 
name had been applied to him because it fitted 
his features. 

But the truth was otherwise. It was Mrs. 
Brown, a woman with a nippy tongue, and 
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a reputation for driving a hard bargain, who 
told the smith the story. 

She had been a faithful patron of Peter 
Strang’s, though many a time she had challenged 
his weight and disputed his prices, and threatened 
to transfer her custom to the Whinburn grocer 
who, twice a week, sent his laden van to poach 
in Peter’s preserves. But she never carried 
her threats beyond the stage of noisy words; 
for threats sufficed to keep Peter sufficiently 
subservient. And when Peter was gathered 
to his fathers, and his shop had passed into 
other hands, she decided, as she put it herself, 
“to gie the new man a try.” 

As she went up the brae towards the shop, 
she was thinking, and her thoughts were in 
this wise: “Being an incomer, he’s likely 
to want to please, so he’ll no’ begin by over- 
charging. Besides—his stock will be fresh. 
Some o’ Peter’s was no’ a’ it pretended to be.” 

She passed through the low doorway, her 
eyes alert for every change. Her inquisitive 
nose was assailed by a medley of odours; the 
smell of ham mingled with the mildly acid 
aroma of ‘‘ Indian meal,’ and the odour of 
soap stacked in bars on the high shelves blended 
with the perfume of the dried herbs that hung 
from the ceiling. Her eyes noted cleanliness 
everywhere—a pleasant change after the general 
dustiness of Peter Strang’s later days. 
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The boarded floor was spotless ; some elbow- 
grease must have gone to that. In Peter 
Strang’s day it was stained with treacle and 
paraffin oil, to say nothing of dripping and 
dirty feet. The counter, which had been moved 
to the back of the shop instead of running 
from wall to wall on your right hand as you 
entered, had a white marble top. And behind 
it, expectancy in his grey eyes, hope on his 
anxiously puckered brow, was the new grocer. 
Strung round his waist, and tightly knotted 
there with tapes, was a clean white apron, 
the bib of which ran almost to his chin. He 
wore no jacket; but his shirt-sleeves were 
of a bright and wholesome blue. 

All these things Mrs. Brown took in with 
eager eyes almost before her foot was across 
the threshold. Then she composed her mind, 
whipped her wandering thoughts back to heel, 
and assumed a cast of countenance which she 
considered appropriate for the occasion. It 
would never do to seem too friendly with the 
incomer at the first interview. He might 
interpret friendliness as softness, and try to 
“ride the high horse”? over her accordingly. 
On the other hand, a demeanour too icy might 
repel, and the incomer might deny her his 
best service. No—the proper bearing was a 
subtle blend of urbanity and aloofness; of 
cordiality salted with critical discernment. 
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She must let him see that she knew what was 
what; also, she must convey to him the know- 
ledge, without putting it in so many words, 
that her custom was worth having, and that 
it would be better to have her as a friend than 
an enemy. 

So she crossed the shop—a simper round 
her mouth, but a steely glance in her eyes. 

There was no obsequiousness in the polite 
“Good morning, madam,” with which the 
grocer greeted her, and leaning over the counter, 
motioned her to a chair. 

Mrs. Brown’s heart swelled in her ample 
bosom. The man knew quality when he met 
it! He called her ‘‘madam,” and he had 
invited her to be seated! Peter Strang had 
called her “ Mistress Broon’”’ plainly—some- 
times viciously—and had let her stand. 

The simper broadened into a smile as she 
seated herself ; then she pulled herself together 
and, in fear that her passing smile might have 
been too ingratiating, she let the corners of 
her mouth droop, and the acid that was the 
life-blood of her heart showed in the sourness 
of her face. 

The quick eyes of the grocer took her all 
in—noting the prim black bonnet set tightly 
on her head, and the lock of grey hair that 
lay flat on each temple, seeing the crow’s-feet 
that ran into the corners of her puckered eye- 
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lids, and the discontented set of her lips. But 
he saw deeper than her sallow skin. In the 
expression of her face he saw the reflection 
of her heart, and instinctively he disliked her. 

Mrs. Brown let her elbow rest on the top 
of the counter, after having assured herself 
that there was no grease upon it. Close to her 
elbow stood the scales—a brand-new, scientific 
instrument, with a dial and a moving finger to 
record the weight in the sight of the purchaser. 
A most excellent idea, thought Mrs. Brown, 
who more than once had questioned the accuracy 
of Peter’s scales, and on occasion had slipped 
a furtive hand beneath the pan to make sure 
that she was not getting false weight of tea 
or sugar. But she had never found the piece 
of soap or fragment of fat bacon that she 
suspected. 

She examined the scales with interest. 

** A maist excellent idea,” she said approvingly. 
“One can see that one gets the wecht that’s 
paid for.” 

The grocer touched the edge of the pan 
lightly, and the moving finger registered the 
pressure In ounces on the dial. 

“Correct to the fraction of a pennyweight,” 
he said. 

He tore a fragment of paper from the corner 
of a bag and laid it on the scales. The unerring 
finger registered the tiny weight. 
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Mrs. Brown adjusted her spectacles, and 
took a long breath. “That bates a’,” she 
said incredulously, and then added, because 
it slipped from her, a thought that unbidden 
found birth in speech: “ That’s cutting things 
gey fine.” 

The grocer, scenting a challenge in the words, 
took them up. 

“Competition is so keen, and profits are 
that sma’ nowadays, that absolute accuracy 
is essential to success.” 

He warmed to his own eloquence, and con- 
tinued : 

“A fraction o’ an ounce overweight maitters 
little in a single transaction, but repeated a’ 
day and every day it may reach a ruinous 
total in a week. Mair than a’e guid business 
has been ruined by a bad set o’ scales.” 

Mrs. Brown pursed her lips. 

“And I’ve kent mony an honest customer 
robbed by an unjust balance. It’s a queer 
thing—but [ve aye noticed that if there’s 
ocht wrong wi’ a pair o’ scales, it’s usually 
on the side that favours the seller.” 

“ That’s as may be,”’ said the grocer. “ But 
in my shop,” and he spoke with pride, “ every 
customer will be treated wi’ civility and get 
the richt wecht.” 

Now there was nothing offensive in this 
remark, but it irritated the irritable temper 
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of Mrs. Brown. It may have been that she 
recognized that this new-comer was not going 
to be as wax in her hands. 

She lifted her elbow from the counter. “ Hae 
ye got ony nice ham?” she asked. 

All attention, and anxious to please, the 
grocer paraded his stores. But he found this 
wisp of a woman, with the waspish tongue, 
hard to please. 

She criticized the quality of his bacon, with 
shrugs of the shoulders and screwing up of 
the mouth, she questioned the purity of his 
sugar, his oatmeal was “ owre fine in the grain,” 
his tea “ looked as though it was half stour” 
—and she glared suggestively at the floor, 
as though its boards knew more of the lineage 
of the fragrant herb than they ought to. But 
the last straw was when she ventured to ques- 
tion the accuracy of the new scales, or, to 
be more exact, the grocer’s reading of them. 
And ere her purchases were complete she had 
succeeded in exasperating the poor man beyond 
endurance. -The haricot beans put the cap 
on the incidents of the afternoon. It was 
they which lost the grocer Mrs. Brown’s per- 
manent custom, and gave him the nickname 
which stuck to him all his days. 

“Twa pun’ o’ haricot beans,” said Mrs. 
Brown, “and I want nane o’ Peter Strang’s 
auld stock.” 
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The grocer said nothing, but poured the 
beans in a tinkling cascade into the bowl of 
the scales. The needle swung over and stopped 
a point or two beyond the weight desired. 
With an eye on the dial, the grocer picked up 
a few beans and held them in his hand. The 
needle swung back and stopped dead on the 
figure two. 

Mrs. Brown dabbed the arch of her spectacles 
more firmly on her nose. She bent down and 
peered at the dial. 

“Short wecht,” she muttered through her 
clenched teeth, and glowered at the grocer. 

That long-suffering man, stung into sudden 
anger, glared at her. 

“The wecht is right,” he cried. “I’m an 
honest man.” 

Mrs. Brown shrugged her shoulders. 

* Aye—juist honest—nae mair,” she flung 
at him defiantly. 

The grocer looked at the dial, then with 
a gesture of hopelessness, reached round to 
one of the bins behind him. For a moment 
his hand hovered over the bin marked “‘ Lentils,” 
then passed on to the next bin labelled “ Split- 
peas.” With great deliberation the grocer 
picked up a split-pea, and dropped it on top 
of the haricot beans. 

The scales, accurate to a hair’s weight, 
responded ; the needle moved past the mark. 
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Quickly, as though he would gladly see the 
last of Mrs. Brown, the grocer poured the beans 
and the pea into a bag. He banged it noisily 
on the counter, as his deft fingers folded over 
its top, and he snapped the string viciously 
over his curved thumb. 

“Ye may take them or leave them,” he 
said defiantly. 

Mrs. Brown took her parcels and her departure, 
after counting her change noisily three times, 
and banging one two-shilling piece on the 
counter suspiciously. But it rang true—to her 
great annoyance, for the flash of triumph in 
the grocer’s eyes was not lost upon her. 

She went down the brae meditating revenge. 
She would never cross the door of that shop 
again! In the future the Whinburn grocer 
should have her custom—and she would tell 
the story of the split-pea far and wide. 

Now a story of the kind, even without the 
ample embroidery with which Mrs. Brown 
decorated it, was too good to be allowed to 
die, and many a time it was repeated. 

“Hae ye heard aboot the new grocer?” 
was the query. “ Ay—the very same. Simp- 
son they ca’ him. Him that bocht auld Peter 
Strang’s business.” 

“Umphm! Weel!” and then the story 
would follow, varied a little according to the 
skill of the teller; sometimes dragged out 
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weakly so that the point of it was lost ; some- 
times told with a verve and a snap that made 
it a living thing. It found its way to the 
smiddy before the week was out, and in that 
smoky council chamber, where men and measures 
were weighed in the balances and often found 
wanting, the new grocer won his nickname. 

“ That’s a guid ane,” roared Sam’! the smith, 
laughing boisterously, as he retold the story 
which he had heard from Mrs. Brown’s own 
lips. “‘Sall—she met her match,”’—for the 
smith knew Mrs. Brown, and had no great 
liking for her. “Split-pea Simpson—the very 
name for him,”’ he cried in a burst of inspiration. 

And the name stuck. For ever afterwards 
in Dalbean, and far beyond it, the grocer was 
known as “ Split-pea Simpson ’”—or more often, 
since we are economical people, not given to 
wasting breath, simply as “ Split-pea.”’ 

Now if you give a dog a bad name you may 
as well hang him, and the grocer having been 
written down as “near,” the folk in Dalbean 
noted every action that might be taken as 
a further proof of his parsimony, and turned 
a blind eye to deeds that less prejudiced judges 
would have observed and appraised at their 
proper worth. 

The sum and substance of the matter was 
this: He was a careful business man, and 
his turnover as well as his profits being small, 
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he had, in self-defence, to be careful that an 
easy-handed generosity did not enrich his cus- 
tomers unduly by robbing himself. So he 
weighed his goods accurately, and though no 
one could accuse him fairly of giving short 
weight—for the pointer on the dial was there 
for all to see—nobody got more than they paid 
for. And there was something so cold and 
impersonal about that moving finger on the 
dial that it seemed to make every bargain a 
hard one. 

In Peter Strang’s day the old-fashioned 
brass scale, gathering momentum in its descent, 
would strike the counter with a cheerful bump 
as though to say, “There you are now. Full 
measure pressed down andrunning over. What 
better do you want?’ and Peter would whip 
it off and pour the contents into a blue bag 
(if sugar) or a white bag (if rice) before you 
could be quite sure that the balance had been 
evenly struck. But “ Split-pea’s” scientific 
balance was like a hard-hearted judge delivering 
a sentence. The moving finger swung over 
slowly to stop dead on the right weight— 
“Juist richt”—as more than one customer 
said with an accent of pained surprise; or 
if it swung too far it could be coaxed back 
to scrupulous accuracy by the removal of a 
little of the tea, or sugar, or meal, or flour, 
that had driven it past the mark. 
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So “Split-pea”’ and his balances became 
a byword in Dalbean. 

The smith had knocked the dottle out of 
his pipe. He had been arguing with Willie 
Shed on the Day of Judgment—a serious subject 
provoked by a sermon preached by a modern 
young man who had filled the pulpit at the 
parish kirk the Sunday before. 

“Ay, Wullie,” he said, ‘‘ times are changing. 
Theology’s no what it was. Nooadays, they 
tell us we’re a’ to be judged in the licht o’ 
oor opportunities. In the auld days we were 
a’ to be weighed in the balances, an’ there 
were to be nae extenuating circumstances sic 
as heredity, and environment, an’ the like.” 

The stonemason shrugged his shoulders. His 
red-rimmed ferrety eyes twinkled. 

“Umphm,” he answered. “ An’ it’s to be 
hoped that the Recordin’ Angel hasna go ta 
new-fangled balance like ‘ Split-pea’s ’"—for some 
o the Dalbean Christians are gey short wecht.” 

“'You’re richt,” said the smith, nodding 

his head meditatively. “I’m feared masel’, 
I’m only aboot fifteen ounces to the pun’.” 
- “ Hoots, awa’ wi’ ye, man,” protested the 
stonemason. “If Sam’l Delap’s no’ fu’ wecht, 
there’s little eneuch chance for the rest 0’ 
Dalbean.” 

Now when, in a village cantitinity, the eyes 
of the people are turned upon one man, his 
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every act becomes suspect. And when, on 
occasion, Jamie Ross, or Bobbie Young came 
back from the grocer’s with sticky fingers 
and a full mouth, he was put through his cate- 
chism by a suspicious mother. 

‘“‘ Wha’s been giein’ ye sweeties ? ” 

Through teeth that were stuck together by 
the sweet tenacious mass between them, came 
the answer. 

“Maister Simpson—when I took the mes- 
sages.” 

But such acts of kindness were interpreted 
at once as something other than they were. 

“Humphm,” said the doubting mother, with 
a shrug of her shoulders. “That’s hoo he’s 
tryin’ to keep his business, is it? As like as 
no’ the Whinburn grocer is pickin’ up a lot 
o’ his trade.” 

And when summer after summer, for weeks 
on end, the grocer had a “ veesitor”’ staying 
with him, the fact was regarded as another 
evidence of “ Split-pea’s”” parsimony. 

“He’s no’ content wi’ the profit he mak’s 
on his groceries. He’s takin’ in lodgers ”’— 
and Dalbean shrugged its shoulders, more con- 
vinced than ever that “ Split-pea Simpson ” 
was as hard as flint, and so mean that he would 
rob a blind kitten of its milk. Indeed, the 
fact that the grocer should keep a lodger was 
regarded as a selfish invasion of the rights of 
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those good folks—mostly widows—who eked 
out a poor enough existence by letting rooms 
in the summer-time. 

But there was one curious trait that all the 
grocer’s visitors had in common. They were 
sick-looking men when they came—with thin 
faces and transparent hands, as though they 
had but recently gone down near to the River 
of Death. And sometimes they were “ lame- 
ters’? hobbling about painfully on crutches, 
and not able to travel much farther than the 
bottom of the grocer’s garden, where they 
could sit for hours in the sun, drinking in life 
and strength again. But when the time came 
for them to go home, they looked different 
men. Their cheeks had filled out, their wan 
pallor had given place to a healthy brown, 
and often the crutches were discarded, and 
they walked steadily, with no aid but that of 
a good ash-plant. So that Dalbean, proud of 
the virtues of its climate, took credit to itself. 

“‘T notice a great change in ye, sin’ ye cam’ 
here,” one of the busybodies would say, seeking 
to lead one of “ Split-pea’s”’ visitors into a 
revealing conversation. But even the most 
inquisitive never got “far ben” with one 
of them. Friendly enough they were, but 
strangely disinclined to speak about themselves, 
as though they had been pledged to some oath 
of secrecy. 
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It was Tom Laidlaw, the carrier, who found 
out most about them, though he discovered 
little. It fell to his lot to take them from 
Dalbean to Whinburn on their homeward jour- 
ney, and all that he discovered tended only 
to confirm us in the opinion that “ Split-pea ”’ 
was the meanest of men. 

“Dae ye ken hoo ‘ Split-pea’ gets his lodgers ? ” 
he asked in the smiddy one night. “He gets 
them by recommendation. The last I took 
to Whinburn—the wee fellow wi’ the short 
leg—telt me he was recommended tae ‘ Split- 
pea’ by a nurse in the Edinbury Infirmary.” 

“TI see,” said the smith. ‘‘ That accounts 
for them a’ being sic delicate-looking men 
when they come here. As like as no ‘ Split- 
pea’ has a kizzen or some ane that’s sib to 
him in the nursing in the Infirmary, and she 
acts as his agent. It’s a cheap wey o’ daein’ 
things—the sort o’ thing that wad appeal to 
the grocer.” 

“That’s so,” said the carrier. “I’ve nae 
doot he chairges them heavily eneuch for their 
lodgings; but he gangs ane better than that, 
for ere they leave him he mak’s them buy 
eneuch groceries an’ provisions to last them 
for a month.” 

“Humphm!” said Willie Shed. “A guid 
wey to get rid o’ his auld stock. Nae doot 
he tells them that he’s lettin’ them hae the 
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stuff at wholesale prices,—an’ they fa’ into 
the trap.” 

** As like as no,” said the carrier. 

That night a light burned late in the room 
above the grocer’s shop. In the _ horsehair 
easy-chair sat one of ‘ Split-pea’s”” lodgers— 
a tired-looking man with sunken eyes and 
hollow cheeks. 

On the floor lay a wooden box over which 
the grocer was stooping. 

“Ye said ye had three bairns?” he asked 
as he raised himself, with a bottle in his hand. 

“Yes,” said the man in the easy-chair. 
“Two boys and a wee lass.” 

“* Weel—there’s a bottle o’ boiled sweeties 
for them. It wad never dae to forget the 
bairns.”’ 

The tired eyes of the man in the easy-chair 
filled with tears. His voice was broken. 

“But, Mr. Simpson,” he said, “ you must 
let me pay for all these things. I cannot think 
of accepting such generosity. I’ve been your 
guest for a month, and you won’t accept a 
penny for your hospitality—and to all that 
kindness you add this”’—and he waved a thin 
hand at the rapidly filling box. 

“Hoots!” said “ Split-pea,” “it’s a mere 
naething. I’ve nayther wife or wean o’ my 
ain—and it’s a pleasure,’—and his grey eyes 
lighted up with a smile. 
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The “lodger’’ swallowed a lump in his 
throat. 

“You'll forgive me mentioning it, Mr. Simp- 
son,” he said, “ but the folk in Dalbean know 
little of your heart of gold.” 

The grocer laughed. He lifted a jar of 
meat-extract from the table and placed it in 
the box. 

“That’s for yersel’,” he said. “Ye want 
some upbuilding yet, an’ the tea and the ham’s 
for yer wife.” 

“They think you are a hard man, Mr. Simp- 
son,’ continued the lodger. “I have heard 
their gossip.” 

“Oh, ay,” said the grocer. “I ken fine. 
They ca’ me ‘ Split-pea.’ But that’s naething. 
It’s no’ what the neebours think that maitters. 
They only see us, so to speak, through a window, 
and often the window is smoored wi’ cobwebs. 
Nae wise man will judge himsel’ owre highly, 
but it’s what we ken oorselves tae be, an’ no’ 
what others think o’ us either for good or ill, 
that maitters.”’ 

The lodger rose from his chair, and held 
out his hand to the grocer. 

“I should like to shake you by the hand, 
Mr. Simpson,” he said. ‘‘ You are a man after 
God’s own heart.” 

The grocer took the proffered hand, and 
held it in his own. 
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“That’s higher praise than I’m entitled to, 
but I’m glad ye’re pleased wi’ what I’ve tried 
to dae for ye.” 

“Pleased!” cried the lodger. ‘‘ There are 
no words could tell my gratitude. Why have 
you done it?” 

“Tm only tryin’ to pass on the kindness 
I’ve received masel’. Years ago I had a terrible 
accident. I was nursed back to health and 
strength in the Royal Infirmary, but [ll cairry 
a lame leg to the grave.” He looked down 
at his short leg a little sadly. “ An’ juist as 
a token that I haena forgotten a’ the kindness 
shown me by the doctors and nurses, I made 
a resolve that if ever I could I would dae some- 
thing for sick or injured men less fortunate 
than masel.’ So I hae an understanding wi’ 
the matron, and she sends me what Dalbean 
folk ca’ my lodgers, folk like yersel’, that hae 
had ill-luck, an’ need a rest that they canna 
afford juist to complete their cure.” 

“ Tt’s a noble thing you do,” said the “ lodger.” 
“Yet your neighbours think you do it for 
gain.” 

The grocer laughed. 

“It pays me weel,”’ he said. ‘‘ My lodgers 
are graun company. It’s a joy to see the 
colour come back to their cheeks, and the 
licht o’ life glowing in their eenagain. Besides, 
there’s an auld saw that says, ‘The gi’ers 
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are aye the getters,—and I’ve gotten mair 
frae life than I’ve ever gi’en away.” 

As Willie Shed and the carrier went down 
the road, they passed the grocer’s shop. The 
light in the upstairs room caught their eyes. 

«« « Split-pea’s’ no’ in his bed yet,” said the 
carrier. ‘‘ Nae doot he’s coontin’ his bawbees.” 

Willie Shed spat in the darkness. 

*“ Nae doot,” he answered. ‘‘ An’ a lot o’ 
guid they’ll dae him. He’s that mean he wad 
skin a louse for its tallow.” 


WITH DECORUM AND ECONOMY 
" KEL, of a’ the contrairy, thrawn cra- 
turs!”’ exploded Andrew Barbour, 
and stopped suddenly, partly because words 
failed him, and partly because the outbursting 
of his wrath had run tilt into the soda scone 
with which his mouth was full, so that he was 
in danger of choking. He gasped for breath, 
and swallowed angrily, his little round black 
eyes protruding like beads. 

Mrs. Barbour arrested her teacup half-way to 
her lips. 

“ What’s wrong?” she asked timidly. 

Her husband pulled out his handkerchief and 
coughed noisily. 

“ You should not speak with your mouth full, 
Father,” said Maggie, his youngest daughter. 
“It’s never done in polite society.” 

“Shut up, Peg,” said her brother Bob, under 
his breath, and tapped her foot gently with 
his toe beneath the table. 

Andrew Barbour paid no attention to his 
daughter’s interruption. Instead he brandished 
the letter he held in his left hand, and made 
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a savage thrust at his spectacles, setting them 
more firmly on his nose. 

“ Listen to this,” he cried. “ Did ye ever?” 
and his wrath choked him again, while his wife 
set her cup down noisily, and Lizzie and Maggie 
and Bob turned anxious eyes upon their irate 
father, awaiting his revelation. 

“ Tak’ your time, Andrew. Tak’ your time,” 
said his wife soothingly. “If it’s ill news 
there’s nae need tae hurry wi’t.” 

“Ill news! Ill news!” he exclaimed, twist- 
ing his lips as though he had something sour 
in his mouth. He glared at the annoying 
missive, but did not offer to satisfy the lively 
curiosity which his outburst had awakened. 

Maggie, privileged and daring, picked up the 
empty envelope that lay beside her father’s 
plate. She pursed her lips. “ It’s from South 
Africa,” she announced. “ As like as not from 
Aunt Janet,” she added, “though it’s not in 
her handwriting.” 

“ Let’s see,” said Bob eagerly, and stretched 
out his hand. 

“It’s no business of yours,” cried his father 
angrily, darting a glance at his son as he snatched 
the envelope almost roughly from his daughter’s 
hand. He was working himself up into a fine 
heat. His wife and children knew the ominous 
signs: the furrowing brow, with the vertical 
wrinkles in its centre; the tightening of the 
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nostrils, the compressed lips. In a moment 
the storm might break. But what was it all 
about ? Lizzie, the peacemaker, looked anxi- 
ously at her mother. That tactful woman 
nodded gently. 

“Is your father’s cup out?” she asked 
quietly, and held out her hand. “The tea’s 
just at its best now,” she said as she lifted the 
cosy. 

Maggie looked at her father. He sat with 
head thrown back and neck outstretched. He 
was reading the letter again, swallowing it word 
by word, and his irreverent daughter thought, 
as she saw his Adam’s apple move up and down, 
of the old drake trying to swallow some over- 
large trophy it had retrieved from the bottom 
of the horse-pond. She shot a twinkling glance 
at Bob, but he was fingering a crumb on the 
tablecloth, wondering what all the bother was 
about, and speculating as to which among them 
would shortly catch it. For when Andrew Bar- 
bour was upset, as he obviously was at the 
moment, he exercised little, if any, discrim- 
ination when he poured out the vials of his 
wrath. 

Mrs. Barbour put an extra lump of sugar in 
her husband’s cup, and Lizzie set it down beside 
him. 

He was making strange clucking noises with 
his tongue. 
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There was silence fora moment. Then Maggie 
spoke : 

“Ts Aunty having a good time ?”’ she asked. 

Her father glared at her, then the furrows on 
his forehead relaxed, and the ghost of a smile 
played round his lips. 

“‘T—I hope so,” he answered. “ She’s dead.” 

“Dead!” came in a chorus from mother 
and daughters, awe on their faces. 

““'Yes—dead! What else did I say?” and 
he glared at his family as though they were 
responsible. ‘“‘ Listen to this,” and he adjusted 
his spectacles again, and read aloud: 


“Dean ANDREW,— 

“ Just a line to say that Aunt Janet died 
suddenly yesterday. The heat. Her remains 
will arrive on the next mail-boat. She wanted 
to be buried in Dalbean. 

“Your loving brother, 
6¢ JOR.”’ 


“ Poor Aunt Janet,” said Mrs. Barbour softly, 
and she raised her table-napkin to her lips and 
looked demurely down at her empty plate. 
Her daughters and son looked at each other. 
There were no obvious signs of grief on their 
faces. 

“It was just like her—aye contrairy and ill 
to manage,” barked the head of the house. 
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“Ye’re maist unfeeling, Andrew,” said his 
wife. “The poor thing couldna help deein’.” 

“Couldna help deein’,” exclaimed Andrew 
with a frown. “Maybe no’, but if she’d only 
listened to reason and stayed at hame, instead 
o’ stravaigin’ away to South Africa, she micht 
hae died in her ain bed.” 

“Oh, but !”? protested his wife, but her 
husband did not give way to her. 

“The doctor warned her; I argued wi’ her 
—but—I micht hae kept my breath to cool my 
porridge. She was thrawn as a mule—as deaf 
to reason as a stane dyke!” He fidgeted in his 
chair, which creaked under his weight. 

“Tl admit poor Janet liked her ain way, 
and when she took a notion she was ill to per- 
suade,” said Mrs. Barbour soothingly. “ But 
she was your sister, Andrew, and there’s an 
obstinate strain in the blood,” she added, a 
little defiantly. 

“My sister!” exclaimed Andrew. “TI like 
to hear ye talkin’. She was nae mair sister 0’ 
mine than I am brither to the king. Ye ken 
as weel as I do that she was nae bluid relation 
tae me.” He glared angrily at his wife, as 
though he resented the kinship she was thrust- 
ing upon him. He swept his children with a 
glance. ‘“‘She was nae relation o’ mine,” he 
said. 

Lizzie looked at her father in astonishment. 
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“But we always thought, Father, that she 
was your sister. We called her Aunty; if she 
wasn’t your sister, who was she ?” 

Her father cleared his throat. 

“Her mother was a widow wi’ a’e bairn, 
when my faither mairried her. She died on 
him, and he mairried again, and Joe an’ me are 
the sons o’ his second wife. Yer Aunt Janet 
hadna a drop of Barbour blood in her veins. 
She was an Agnew,” and Andrew sat back, and 
raised his chin proudly, as one who had cleared 
his family name from an unjust aspersion. 

“It sounds as complicated as a Chinese 
puzzle,” interrupted the irrepressible Maggie. 
“TI thought she was our real aunt; now she 
seems to have been a kind of cuckoo in the 
nest.” 

“Maggie,” said her mother sternly, “ haud 
yer tongue. Ye shouldna speak disrespectfully 
o’ them that’s awa’.”’ 

Andrew laughed and looked approvingly at 
his younger daughter. 

“That’s a guid ane,” he said. “ Fegs, she 
was a cuckoo in the nest,—and if I hadna had 
a hert that’s softer than my heid, I wouldna 
hae let her bide under my roof a’ these years.” 

*“ Andrew, I’m ashamed o’ ye,” cried Mrs. 
Barbour. “ Talking like that afore the bairns 
-~as though ye had nae human affection.” 

“Nae human affection!” repeated Andrew. 
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“T like to hear ye talkin’ after a’ I’ve dune 
for the woman. She was nae relation 0’ mine; 
she was my faither’s step dochter. My mother 
took peety on her when he died, and let her 
bide on in the hoose, since she had nae uncles 
or aunts o’ her ain, and I made a hame for her 
when my mother died, because she made me 
promise.” 

“Weel, ye’ll get yer reward for it, Andrew. 
Nae kindness ever gangs unrequited. If the 
reward doesna come in this world, we may 
look for it in a better ” and Mrs. Barbour 
raised her eyes significantly to the ceiling. 

“ That’s as may be,”’ answered Andrew, who 
preferred cash on the nail to deferred payments. 
And he fell to making a mental calculation. 
He knew that Aunt Janet had a comfortable 
little sum tucked away in sound investments ; 
he knew also that his children were her legatees. 
‘* Ye’ve been more than a brother to me,” the 
old woman had once said to him in a burst 
of gratitude. “Tl no’ forget the bairns,’”’ and 
as her will was among his own papers, he knew 
that she had kept her word. The furrows came 
back to his brow. He turned to Maggie. 

“How far away is Cape Town?” he asked, 
looking to his youngest daughter, as the latest 
from school, for information which he lacked. 

Maggie had no mind for figures. “It will 
be—it is——” and she hesitated. 
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“ As near as makes no matter six thousand 
miles,” interrupted Bob, who had once taken a 
prize for geography. 

“ Guidsakes! as far as that? It'll cost a 
fine penny,” said Andrew, thinking aloud. 

Bob grinned at Peggy. Lizzie and her mother 
looked shocked. 

“* A shilling a mile by rail,” he said, expressing 
a thought that was in his father’s mind. “ By 
boat—I don’t know ; there’ll be a special tariff. 
She’d hardly come back as ordinary cargo, and 
if they put her in cold storage it may cost a 
fortune.” 

“ Bob,” cried his mother, horrified, ‘‘ how 
daur ye! You're positively shocking;” but 
the twinkle in Peggy’s eyes as she darted a glance 
at her brother took the sting from his mother’s 
reproof. 

“He’s showing a very businesslike apprecia- 
tion o’ the situation,” said his father approvingly. 
“Even at hame it’s a lot mair expensive to 
die than juist tae gang on leeving; but when 
an auld woman chooses to sell some o’ her invest- 
ments to pay her passage to the ends 0’ the earth, 
and then has nae mair sense than to dee, she 
forfeits her return ticket, and puts her estate 
to a heavy expense to bring her back!” 

He looked up at the cornice, and made a 
mental calculation—then thought aloud: 

“Twenty into six thousand is three hunner ! 
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savin’s.” 

Maggie grinned furtively behind her hand. 
Bob kicked her shin again. His father, dis- 
concerted by the result of his calculations, 
glared at his wife. 

“What for could Joe no’ hae buried her oot 
yonder ?”’ he asked, and waved his hand in a 
gesture that indicated the airt, not of South 
Africa, but of the North Pole. 

“The poor body very naturally wanted to lie 
wi’ her kin,” said Mrs. Barbour, entering a 
kindly defence for Aunt Janet. ‘‘ And,” she 
added practically, “we'll hae to be thinkin’ o’ 
the funeral. When does Joe say she'll arrive ? ” 

Andrew picked up the letter again. 

“He says naething about it—naething mair 
than ‘ By the next mail-boat.’ A fine brotherly 
letter this—the first scrape o’ the pen I’ve had 
from him in five years, an’ it’s barely ceevil. 
He micht at least hae written a decent letter,” 
and Andrew snorted. 

“ You’re no’ muckle o’ a correspondent yersel’, 
Andrew,” said Mrs. Barbour. “I think you 
were owin’ Joe a letter. Hooever—that’s by 
the way—there’s the funeral to think o’—the 
letters tae get oot, the blacks to order, an’ the 
minister tae see, an’ a hundred things to think 
o’,” and her eyes filled with a far-away look 


as she raked her memory. 
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“Ay, a hundred things to think o’—an’ mair 
expense. I tell ye, Janet never thocht o’ a 
body but hersel’,’? and Andrew pushed back 
his chair and rose to his feet. He thrust the 
letter into his pocket, and went into the lobby. 
“*T’ll awa’ doon the road and see the wricht,” 
he called. ‘‘ There’s a lot to think o’, and the 
next mail-boat may be in afore we ken where 
we are.” 

The bang with which he closed the front door 
behind him declared more eloquently than 
speech that he was still very angry with the 
contrariness of Aunt Janet. 

Ten minutes later he was in the heart of a 
perplexed conversation in the back parlour of 
Robson, the wright. Spectacles on nose, that 
good man was studying the letter from South 
Africa. 

“Tf I may venture to make a remark,” said 
the wright, “it’s no’ a very businesslike com- 
munication. There’s lack o’ detail. He’s gey 
sparin’ o’ words.” 

Andrew grunted. “It’s juist like Joe—aye 
casual an’ careless. Yet they say he’s dune well 
in South Africa.” 

The wright scratched his chin with his thumb. 

“It’s often struck me as queer that some 
that would never hae been o’ muckle account 
if they’d stayed at hame dae well when they 
gang foreign,” 
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He looked up at the ceiling as though searching 
for some explanation of the fact. ‘ It may be,” 
he continued, inspiration dropping on him sud- 
denly, “that in foreign pairts they’re competin’ 
wi’ naething but English fowk, an’ natives an’ 
ithers o’ deficient intelligence.” 

“ Ay, that maun be it,” said Andrew, to whom 
Joe’s success in life had always been a mystery. 

The wright made a note or two with the stump 
of a pencil in a little notebook, then handed 
back the letter to Andrew. 

“ Juist leave a’ to me,” he said. ‘ They'll 
be able to tell me at the post office when the next 
mail-boat arrives at Southampton. [ll get in 
touch wi’ a firm there that can see tae things 
at yon en’. Ye’ll no’ be thinkin’ o’ gaun doon 
tae meet her there? No, it will hardly be 
necessary. They’ll pit her on the train, and 
send a telegram. We'll hae a’ things ready 
here, an’ ye can trust me tae pit everything 
through with decorum an’ economy,” he ended, 
quoting a phrase that he remembered having 
seen in the trade circular of some city firm. 

“If ye’ll see tae the economy,” said Andrew 
warningly, “J’ll trust ye for the decorum,” and 
then he lowered his voice as though imparting 
a secret that he wished none but the wright to 
know. “ She’s wasted a fine penny on this mad- 
cap jaunt o’ hers. I’m very dootfu’ if her sma’ 
savin’s will cover her funeral.” 
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The wright nodded his head understandingly. 

“Ye can trust me,” he said, falling back 
again on the trade circular, “to conduct the 
obsequies with taste devoid of unseemly ostenta- 
tion and wi’ a’ due regaird for economy.” 

“T’ll depend on ye, then,” said Andrew, 
hardly impressed by the wright’s outpouring of 
high-sounding words. “Nae useless wastry. 
There’s mair guid money been buried in the 
erun’ than was ever dug out of it.” The remark 
was prompted not so much by the thought of 
extravagance in funerals as by the memory of 
some particularly unfortunate speculations he 
had made in a gold mine. 

“Hoo mony coaches will ye want?” asked 
the wright, wetting his pencil with his tongue. 

“Twa should be eneuch,”’ said Andrew. “ The 
rest can walk. It’s no’ far.” 

The wright made a note and rose. “I'll 
awa’ doon an’ see the postmistress,” he said. 
“She'll ken a’ aboot the mail-boat.” 

Later in the evening the wright called on 
Andrew Barbour. The mail-boat was due to 
arrive at Southampton in a week. A little time, 
with a safe margin, must be allowed for the 
journey from the seaport to Dalbean. 

“It would cost less tae bring her by luggage 
train,” suggested the cautious Andrew. His 
wife held up her hands in horror. 

“* Andrew,” she cried, ‘‘ that would be maist 
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disrespectfu’!”’ And the wright pointed out 
that conveyance by express train was not only 
more commendable as likely to ensure punctual- 
ity, but also more seemly. 

Andrew shrugged his shoulders, but gave in. 

“‘Mair an’ mair expense,” he muttered. “I 
sair misdoot if there will be a penny o’ her 
savin’s left by the time she’s pit bye.” 

The wright produced a thick little volume 
from his pocket, and turned over its pages till 
he came to one with a “dog-ear” turned 
down. 

“Tm no’ personally acquaint wi’ ony firm 
in the trade in Southampton,” he said, “ but 
in this directory there’s mair than ane mentioned, 
an’ I’ve waled the firm o’ Greenwell & Buist ; 
by his name the junior pairtner should be a 
Scotsman, an’ in ony case,” he adjusted his 
spectacles on his nose and, peering at the open 
page, read aloud: “ Our motto is decorum with 
economy.” 

“That soun’s a’ richt,” said Andrew. ‘“ But 
they micht hae pit economy first.” 

** So I’m writin’ tae them the nicht,” continued 
the wright, ignoring the interruption. “ An’ 
everything will be in order an’ weel forrit, by 
the time the boat arrives.” 

* Ye’ll juist drap them a hint,” said Andrew, 
“that there’s very little to come an’ go on— 
her bein’ a single woman wi’ nae near relations.”’ 
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“Leave that tae me,” replied Robson 
superiorly. “I'll protect yer interests; but a’ 
due respect maun be shown tae the deid.” 

So it was arranged that the funeral should 
take place on Friday week, and the next few 
days were times of great activity in the house 
of Barbour. For there had not been a funeral 
in the family before, and with a little careful 
forethought a funeral can be made the occasion 
of a pleasant reunion. And as Andrew remem- 
bered that in her will Aunt Janet had laid it 
down carefully that all the expenses of her 
funeral were to be charged against her estate, 
he was quite willing to return old hospitalities 
without having to open his own purse. And 
as there had been no wedding in her family as 
yet, Mrs. Barbour seized on Aunt Janet’s obse- 
quies as an opportunity for returning more than 
one social courtesy. When the funeral letters 
came from the printers, she had a long list of 
names and addresses ready. But even at the 
moment she handed them to Bob she was adding 
another. 

“We ought tae bid the Brydsons o’ the 
Merse,” she said. “‘ We were bidden tae Eppie’s 
weddin’ twa years back, an’ we’ve had nae 
chance o’ returnin’ the compliment afore,” and 
she looked at her elder daughter as though, in 
some way, she were responsible for this delayed 
courtesy. Bob noted the direction of the glance, 
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and laughed. He lit the lamp and sat down 
at the table with his mother’s list and the heap 
of black-edged letters before him. With head 
sideways and partly protruded tongue, he ad- 
dressed himself to his task. There was no 
sound but the faint scraping of his pen. His 
father watched him critically. 

“ Tak’ mair time,” he said. “ An’ write yer 
best.” . 

He picked up one of the letters and looked 
at the address, clicking his tongue angrily 
behind his teeth. 

*“ Did ever onybody see sic a hand o’ write,” 
he exclaimed, glaring at Bob’s hieroglyphics. 
“Ye write like a hen scartin’ for corn,—an’ a’ 
the money I’ve spent on yer education. I 
could write better masel’ when I was in the 
First Standard,” and he dropped the letter 
contemptuously on the table. 

Bob shrugged his shoulders, but did not 
reply. He had heard the criticism so often 
that there was no sting in it. 

“What a pity you didn’t keep it up,” said 
the daring and privileged Peggy. ‘“‘ When I 
was at school I had often to ask one of the 
girls to help me to read your letters, but I 
could read every one of Bob’s quite easily.” 

Bob looked up, and drew in his tongue. “I 
never sent you any,” he said. 

“That’s why I could read them so easily,” 


> 
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retorted Peggy gaily, as she bit through a black 
thread with her sharp teeth. 

For the next few days there were unwonted 
activities in the house of the Barbours—a great 
polishing of silver, much discussion as to whether 
the best tea-set had enough cups, and whether 
the second-best would mix with it, a careful 
search in her linen cupboard for her best damask 
tablecloth, and a scrupulous inspection of its 
snowy surface by the anxious housewife. Lizzie 
and Peggy were busy with needle and thread ; 
all the women folk in the house seemed to wear 
a duster as part of their personal apparel, for 
they were continually wiping away specks of 
dust more or less imaginary. And Andrew 
Barbour filled the whisky decanter, and counted 
the tumblers in the sideboard cupboard. On 
his knees he threw a question over his shoulders 
to his wife: 

“Is there only ane glass water-jug ?”’ 

“Yes, answered his wife. ‘“‘ But it will be 
enough. Ye’ll be haein’ soda-water in siphons.” 

Her husband straightened his back. “‘ Nocht 
o the kind,” he said firmly. ‘‘ Soda-water’s a’ 
richt for toon folk, but guid pump-water is 
preferred in Dalbean. Siphons!” he exclaimed 
contemptuously. “‘Humph! silly wee bottles 
that hiss at ye like an angry gander—an’ splutter 
a’ owre the tablecloth an’ yer Sunday claes, 
makin’ ye a laughin’-stock. No, Aggie; siphons 
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may be a’ richt for a time o’ amusement like a 
weddin’, but for a solemn occasion like a funeral, 
pump-water’s the thing. It behaves like a 
ceevilized body.” 

“With ‘decorum and economy,’ ” whispered 
Bob to Peggy, quoting Greenwell & Buist’s 
advertisement. 

At kirk and market Aunt Janet’s funeral 
was the occasion of much small talk. “ Are ye 
bidden ?”’ asked this one and that, and there 
was some gossip,—not unkindly. 

“TI aye thocht her name was Janet Barbour. 
The letter ca’s her Agnew.” 

“She was Barbour for convenience. She was 
nae rale bluid relation o’ Andrew’s. Her father 
was ane Agnew. Her mither was auld Walter 
Barbour’s first wife. She was a widow wi’ a 
bairn when he married her,” and the complicated 
relationship was explained with many varia- 
tions. 

“That’s the wey o’t, is it? It’s a’ mixty- 
maxty.”’ 

“She wasna sib tae him ava then?” 

“ No, there was nae rale relationship—Andrew 
was very guid tae her.” 

“ Ay,” said Willie McKitrick, and sucked in 
his lower lip, “ay, but they say she had a 
wee pickle siller laid by,” and he winked sug- 
gestively. 

“‘ Ay, so I’ve heard. An’ as she has nae bluid 
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relations, it should come tae the Barbour weans 
if she did the richt thing.” 

“Nae doot it will,” said Thomas Dow. 
“They’re bonnie lasses, an’ weel brocht up,” 
and he thought of his son George and of a 
bond on his farm which haunted his dreams 
by night. 

“ Tf their Uncle Joe doesna mairry, thae lasses 
should be weel set up,” said Danny Ferguson, 
to whom rumours of Joe Barbour’s fortune had 
trickled. 

Thomas Dow made a mental note. He must 
give George a hint. George was a biddable lad 
and no fool. Lots of the lassies might be pleased 
to get him—but—either Lizzie or Peggy would 
make an excellent daughter-in-law. 

Wednesday came, and sometime in the late 
afternoon a mail-boat drew alongside the jetty 
at Southampton. In far Dalbean, Andrew Bar- 
bour and his wife looked many times anxiously 
at the clock. 

“Ay, she'll be gettin’ hame noo. Puir 
Janet,” said Mrs. Barbour lugubriously, and 
sighed. 

“The wricht says they’ll put her on the nicht 
train: he’ll meet her at the junction the morn’s 
efternoon. Hae ye the room ready?” said 
Andrew. 

The question was needless, and Mrs. Barbour 
resented it. Aunt Janet’s room had been ready 
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for a week. One night she should lie there— 
for the last time—and then be laid in the bosom 
of Mother Earth. Mrs. Barbour wiped away a 
tear. Unconsciously she did it with the duster, 
which during the last few strenuous days had 
been her constant companion. 

“Dae ye no’ think,” she asked, “that ye 
should gang tae the junction yersel’ the morn 2 
It would be mair seemly.”’ 

“TI never thocht o’t,”’ answered her husband 
irritably. ‘‘ I’m awfu’ busy, an’ the funeral on 
Friday will throw me richt oot o’ my reckonin’. 
A hale day wasted!” 

“Oh, Andrew,” expostulated his wife, “ what 
does time maitter in the presence o’ eternity— 
an’ her yer sister? It behoves ye tae gang. 
T’ll polish yer lum hat, an’ hae yer blacks ready,” 
she continued, mixing sentiment with practical 
sense. 

“TI suppose if I dinna gang there’ll be some 
nesty tongue waggin’,” said Andrew, yielding 
with a poor grace. 

On Thursday morning Bob Barbour jumped 
off his bicycle at the wright’s shop. He lit a 
cigarette and asked cheerfully: “ Any word of 
Aunt Janet, Mr. Robson ?” 

The wright took off his apron. ‘So far I 
have not been apprised by Messrs. Greenwell & 
Buist of yer aunt’s arrival, but I have no doubt 
all is in order. I'll meet her at the junction 
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this afternoon.” He spoke precisely and in the 
King’s English, considering it more suited to 
such a serious occasion. 

“They might have sent you a telegram,” 
said Bob. 

“As a maitter o’ fact,” said the wright, 
abandoning professional jargon for a language 
that came more easily to his tongue, ‘“‘ I thocht 
as muckle masel’. But then I minded that 
their motto is ‘decorum and economy,’ and 
there’s mair decorum aboot a letter, especially 
if it’s written on guid business paper wi’ the 
name o’ the firm on’t,—an’ a lot mair economy. 
I cautioned them maist particularly against 
needless expense.” 

Karly in the afternoon the wright and the 
chief mourner paced the platform at the junction 
together. Andrew was very conscious of his 
lum hat ; he feared he might be mistaken for the 
undertaker’s assistant. The wright approached 
the station-master with a question on his lips,— 
but got no satisfaction. 

“No, I’ve no word of any coffin being on the 
train ; but if it travelled in the ordinary luggage 
van, I’d no’ be notified.” 

The train rolled in. The undertaker made a 
bee-line for the guard. Flag in hand that 
functionary shook his head. ‘‘ There’s no coffin 
on this train,” he said firmly, and put his whistle 
to his lips. 
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“But there maun be,” asserted the wright. 
“This is the connection frae Southampton.” 

“Yes,” said the guard, “we pick up South- 
ampton passengers at Crewe.” 

““ An’ did ye no’ pick up Aunt Janet there? ” 
asked Andrew, his mouth agape, his eyes 
staring. 

The guard looked at him with amusement. 
“How should I ken your Aunt Janet ?” 

“Ye see—ye see,” stammered Andrew, “she’s 
in her coffin.” 

The guard smiled. “I’m sorry,” he said. 
* But there’s no coffin on this train,” and he 
blew his whistle sharply and waved his flag to 
the engine-driver, who was looking anxiously 
backward over the side of the cab. With a 
snort and a grind the train started, and the 
guard swung himself up as his carriage passed 
him. 

When the train had gone there was an anxious 
but excited interview with the station-master. 

“TI never knew the like,” said Andrew furi- 
ously. “I’ve heard o’ passengers losin’ their 
luggage on a journey, but for a railway company 
to lose a puir corp,—it’s fair scandalous!” 

“There may hae been some mismanagement 
at. Crewe,” admitted the station-master. “It’s 
a very busy station,” he added apologetically. 
“Tf ye’ll bide a wee, I’ll ring them up there.” 

In a quarter of an hour the answer came 
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through. Nothing was known of a coffin con- 
signed to Dalbean. 

There was a cold perspiration on Andrew 
Barbour’s brow as he took his seat in the coach 
beside the undertaker. 

‘She'll be coming by the fast nicht mail,” 
said the wright consolingly. “‘ There may have 
been a delay in getting her off the boat at 
Southampton.” 

“This is a fine mess,” growled Andrew. “ A’ 
the invitations oot—everything ready—the 
minister notified—an’ nae Aunt Janet to bury. 
It’s a perfect scandal!” 

The wright sought to soothe him. “The 
nicht mail reaches the junction at nine o’clock. 
The funeral’s fixed for three. There’s lots o’ 
time,’ and he lit his pipe and puffed with 
vigour to betoken a confidence that he did not 
altogether feel. 

The wright dropped a very irate Andrew at 
his garden gate. “I'll wire tae my colleagues 
in Southampton,” he said. “ An’ I'll apprise 
ye at once, when I hear.” 

Andrew grunted. As he opened the house 
door, he saw that all the blinds had been drawn. 
His wife knew what was fitting. She met him 
in the lobby. 

“Weel, hae ye brought her hame?” she 
asked softly, and fingered a black-edged handker- 
chief. 
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“No,” said Andrew brusquely. 

“Whaur is she?” asked his wife anxiously. 

“How should I ken?” asked her husband 
irascibly, and Bob, who had looked out of the 
parlour door, giggled irreverently. 

His father turned on him sternly. “It’s nae 
laughin’ maitter. Everything in order here— 
a’body bidden—the hale thing fixed up, an’ the 
contrairy auld woman has missed the connection, 
or lost hersel’ on the road,” and he stamped into 
the parlour. 

“‘What’s to be done?” asked his wife 
anxiously. 

“The wricht says she'll come by the night 
mail; he’s wirin’ to Southampton. There’s 
been nae telegram come here, has there?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Lizzie. “‘ Mother and Peggy have 
been out, but there’s been nae telegram,—juist 
a registered packet from South Africa.” 

“A registered packet frae South Africa!” 
exclaimed her father. ‘‘ Let’s see it.” 

Lizzie brought it from the sideboard. It was 
a bulky packet. Andrew studied the address 
upon it, and looked at the heavy seals. 

“ Tt’ll be her jewel case,” said Mrs. Barbour. 
“That was real thochtful o’ Joe,” she added, 
remembering that Aunt Janet had promised to 
leave her trinkets to Lizzie and Peggy. 

“‘ Jewel case be hanged,” exclaimed Andrew, 
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tossing the packet unopened upon the sofa. 
“That can wait. I wunner where the auld 
woman can hae got to.” 

“Ye needna work yourself up,” said Mrs. 
Barbour soothingly. ‘‘ There’s juist been some 
delay in getting Aunt Janet off the boat. If 
her jewels hae come, ye may tak’ it she has 
arrived as weel. We'd better hae oor tea while 
we're waiting to hear frae the wricht.” 

The meal was a difficult one. Some whimsy 
or other seemed to keep Bob on the verge of 
unseemly laughter. Only his father’s stern eye 
kept him in order. Andrew himself was fidgety 
and cross. His wife needed all her tact to 
prevent an outburst, and she, too, was restless, 
her housewifely mind anxious about the funeral 
baked meats. 

“Tt’ll be a peety if we hae to postpone the 
funeral till the next boat comes in. The scones 
an’ the jeelies winna keep.” 

It’s juist like her,’ growled Andrew. “ She 
never thocht o’ onybody’s convenience but her 
ain. If I had her here, I’d gie her a bit o’ my 
mind.” 

“Pur Aunty,” interrupted his wife. ‘“ She’s 
no to blame this time.” 

As soon as tea was over, Andrew made for 
the window and looked anxiously down the 
street. 

“ The wricht’s comin’,” he exclaimed excitedly, 
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and leaving the room, opened the door for 
him. 

There were hurried and excited whispers in 
the lobby, and then Andrew’s voice was raised 
angrily. He stamped back into the room, the 
wright following him. 

_ “Here’s a fine kettle o’ fish! Mr. Robson 
has had a telegram frae Southampton. She’s 
no’ on the boat ava.” 

Mrs. Barbour gaped with amazement; her 
lower jaw fell, her eyes almost started from her 
head. 

““She’s no’ on the boat!” she repeated. 
“ Guidsakes! the jeelies winna keep!” 

“Confound the jeelies,’ roared Andrew. 
“Read us the telegram again,” and he turned 
angrily to Robson. 

The wright unfolded the flimsy paper and 
read aloud : 


“Robson, Dalbean. Regret inform you no 
coffin on board Wallenstem. Cargo examined 
carefully. No coffin mentioned bills of lading. 
Await instructions.—OBsEQUuIES.” 


““* Obsequies’ is the telegraphic address of 
Greenwood & Buist, my Southampton col- 
leagues,” added Robson. 

“‘ What’s to be dune?” asked Andrew help- 
lessly. ‘‘ We canna hae a funeral withoot her.” 

K 
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Bob in the corner of the sofa was stuffing his 
handkerchiefinto hismouth. Peggy was shaking 
her fist at him, though her own eyes were dancing 
with suppressed laughter. 

“TI would suggest,” said Robson, “that you 
notify those invited to the funeral that it has 
been postponed. I could get the printer to run 
off some letters the nicht, and we could get them 
off afore the last post.” 

“ That’s a guid suggestion,” said Mrs. Barbour, 
“but the jeelies winna keep.” 

“We could eat them ourselves,” interrupted 
the practical Bob from the sofa. 

“ Nocht o’ the kind,” cried Andrew, speaking 
not of the jellies, but of the printed letters. 
““There’s nae need tae gang to that expense. 
Bob and Peggy can juist get on to their bicycles, 
and gang roon to a’ them that are bidden, an’ 
advise them.” 

“ And what shall we say ?”’ asked Bob. 

“Tell them,” said their father, ‘‘ that like 
every ither woman, your Aunt Janet was never 
punctual in her life—an’ she’s late for her ain 
funeral.” 

“Oh, Andrew,” exclaimed Mrs. Barbour, “‘ that 
would be maist disrespectfu’ to the deid.” 

“Disrespectfu’ or no’,” answered Andrew, 
“it’s the truth.” 

His jaws snapped angrily. He jerked his 
handkerchief from his pocket and wiped his 
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brow, then, hearing a strange sound behind him, 
he turned savagely on Bob. 

“ What’s that ye’re playin’ wi’ ?”’ he asked. 
Bob had picked up the packet from South 
Africa and was examining it with interest. 

“I was just looking at the stamps,” said Bob 
quietly. “Td like them for my collection.” 

His father took the parcel from him. 

“ Juist fancy,” he said, turning to the wright, 
“she’s sent this registered packet which I jaloose 
contains the wheen trinkets and gee-gaws she 
used to wear,—but she hasna come hersel’.” 

He took out his knife and began to cut through 
the heavily sealed fastenings, and tore off the 
outer covering. As it fell to the floor, Bob made 
a dive after it, eager to retrieve the stamps. 
Beneath the outer covering was another, also 
sealed with care. Andrew tore this off hastily, 
and came upon a box, taped, sealed and labelled. 

He stared at the label, then his face went 
ashen white, and his eyes protruded. 

* Guidsakes !”’ he stammered, ‘“‘ it’s her!” 

“It’s what ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Barbour. 

“It’s hersel’,” said Andrew faintly. He 
gasped, and laid the box very gently upon the 
table, then bending down, looked at it carefully. 
The wright pushed his way forward, and looked 
at the label. 

“ Keep us a’.” he exclaimed, and looked at 
Andrew. 
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“ Am I richt or am I wrang ? ” gasped Andrew. 
“Read it oot loud.” 

The wright bent his head, and, running his 
finger along under the words, declaimed : 


“This box contains the ashes of Aunt Janet, 
cremated January 22nd.—Jor.” 


“Then she’s in time after all,” said Peggy, 
and laughed hysterically. 

“Did ever anybody ken the like,” asked Mrs. 
Barbour, her voice trembling with anger. ‘“ This 
is positively sacrileegious—to think o’ burnin’ 
the puir soul to a cinder, and sending her 
hame by parcels post. [ll never speak to Joe 
again.” 

““ What’s to be dune wi’ her ? ” asked Andrew, 
looking at the box on the table. ‘“‘ We canna: 
hae a proper funeral wi’ a wee box fu’ o’ stour. 
It would set every nesty tongue in the parish 
wagging—an’ be a skeleton in the family cup- 
board for the rest o’ our days.” And he lifted 
his eyes anxiously to his wife’s face, as though 
he looked to her for some means of saving the 
good name of Barbour from unending disgrace. 

The wright took hold of the lapel of his coat 
and whispered something in his ear. Andrew’s 
face brightened suddenly. “That’s a guid 
idea,” he exclaimed. “ Ye could manage it, ye 
think ?” 
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“Leave it to me,” said the wright, and © 
picking up the box, he hurriedly left the 
house. 

*“ What’s he gaun to dae?” asked Mrs. Bar- 
bour anxiously. 

“The funeral will take place the morn as 
arranged. Robson says he’ll put the wee box 
inside a proper coffin, an’ we’ll hae a decent, 
auld-fashioned burial.” 

Mrs. Barbour sighed her relief. 

“'That’s mair becoming and respectfu’,” she 
said. “An’ the jeelies won’t be wasted. Oh, 
Joe, Joe !”? and she shook her head. 

Little did the assembled mourners know when 
they gathered to pay their last respects to Aunt 
Janet that the coffin contained nothing more 
than a sheet of lead, and a little box of grey 
ashes. 

All reverence was shown to the departed, all 
justice done to the fine tea that Mrs. Barbour 
had provided. But the station-master’s son, sit- 
ting beside Bob on the sofa, asked that young 
man a question: 

“How did yer aunt come hame, Bob? She 
wasna on the train; I suppose she maun hae 
come by road—an awfu’ expense.” 

Bob swallowed a mouthful of jelly. He had 
been warned by his father that he must keep 
his own counsel, and preserve some remnants of 
the family dignity. 
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“Tn our family,” he answered, and his eyes 
twinkled, “‘we conduct our funerals wi’ decorum.” 
He swallowed another mouthful of jelly, and 
added under his breath, “and wi’ economy.” 


THE OLD PRECENTOR 


OR fifty years Neil Duncan raised the tune 
in the kirk at Dalbean. The coming of 
the organ disestablished him, but it did not dis- 
endow him. The Session saw to that. They 
pensioned him, and presented him with an illum- 
inated address. That was his proudest posses- 
sion. In a gilt frame it hung above the mantel- 
piece in the kitchen where no eye could miss it, 
and where every speck of dust found it. A 
source of constant joy to Neil it became, after 
the first week, the plague of Tibbie Johnstone’s 
life. | 
Tibbie kept house for the old man. She was 
heavy-handed and casual. A “lick and a pro- 
mise ”’ was all the dusting she ever gave to the 
furniture ben the house ; but Neil saw to it that 
she treated his testimonial with becoming honour, 
and that she dusted it carefully every day. He 
stood over her to see that she did not scamp 
this bit of her work, and his oft-repeated “Canny! 
woman, or ye'll scratch the frame,” or “ Tak’ 
tent, or ye’ll knock yer clumsy nieve through the 
gless,”’ were a source of daily irritation to her. 


And when Tibbie stepped ponderously down 
295 
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from the chair, with every whale-bone creaking, 
when the glass had been polished and the last 
speck of dust had been removed from the frame, 
Neil would stand reverently, with folded hands 
and spectacles on nose, gazing up at his “ Testi- 
monial”’ like some worshipper before a shrine. 
Though he knew its every word by heart, he 
read it daily, with the same regularity as he 
said his prayers. It was couched in generous 
terms. The minister had seen to that, for he 
recognized the old precentor’s sterling worth. 
There was one pompous phrase which gave 
special delight to the old man’s heart. He was 
described as the “‘ devoted Leader of Psalmody,”’ 
and to show a due appreciation of such dignity 
the artist had printed the words in golden capitals. 
The characters shone upon the vellum like bright 
stars. Anybody might be a precentor, but to be 
designated as Leader of Psalmody was the hall- 
mark of Authority stamped upon honest gold. 
To Neil’s simple heart the title bore the same 
relationship to the mere word precentor as did 
Doctor of Divinity to a mere Reverend. And 
it was a title above suspicion, which was more 
than could be said—at least that was the com- 
mon opinion of the smiddy—for some honorary 
degrees. Even the minister’s doctorate was sus- 
pect. The ostensible reason for it was the pub- 
lication of a volume of sermons on the Book of 
Amos. Those of us who did not sleep in the 
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kirk had heard them preached—and thought 
little of them, for Amos was a mere minor pro- 
phet, gey sma’ drink, we considered, compared 
with Isaiah. 

It was Ezra Snubb who raised the question in 
the local forum. He raised it by making an 
assertion. ‘‘ Yon sermons on Amos maun hae 
been better than we thocht, since the Edinburgh 
professors think sae weel o’ them.” 

The dominie laughed. “The sermons hae 
naething to dae wit. The book’s juist a blind. 
They made him a D.D. no’ for his thinking but 
for his fishing.” 

Peter Strang tugged at his ragged beard. 
“ They’ll dae ocht in the Auld Kirk,” he snapped. 
““Noo amang the Cameronians——” 

But the dominie interrupted him, sweeping 
the little company with his eyes: 

“Ye mind yon professor that cam’ doon here 
last summer tae fish? The minister an’ him 
got gey chief. Mony a canty nicht they passed 
thegither—wi’ the kettle on the study hob an’ 
the bottle on the table. An’ it wasna theology 
they were talkin’. At least, if it was, they found 
it mair humoursome than maist fowk, for mair 
than aince, as I passed the manse late at nicht, 
I heard their laughter loud and long come through 
the open window.” 

Peter Strang clicked his tongue angrily behind 
his teeth, making a noise like a whinchat. 
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“‘ Amang the Cameronians,” he began angrily, 
but the loud voice of the smith overwhelmed 
him. 

“As like as no’ the minister was tellin’ the 
professor some o” his best stories. He’s got mair 
than ane guid ane, and he’s better at tellin’ a 
story than preaching a sermon.” 

“Mair pith, less wind,” said Willie Shed sar- 
castically. 

“‘ An’ ye’d sit under a man like that!” cried 
Peter Strang contemptuously, “ when ye can get 
the pure milk o’ the Word in the Cameronian 
Kirk ?” 

The dominie paid no attention to the inter- 
rupters. He ignored them, treating them like 
schoolboys who had ventured an opinion with- 
out being asked, and he picked up the thread of 
his tale: 

“‘ And mony an hour they passed by the water- 
side late and early. Icam’ across them aince by 
the Mavis Pool. The minister was showing the 
professor how tae dress a hook, and the professor 
was as uplifted as a bairn. He enjoyed himself 
that weel that he’s been thinking o’ Dalbean 
ever since, and when the maitter o’ D.D.s and 
LL.D.s next cam’ up in the Senatus ” (and the 
dominie spoke with authority, being college-bred) 
“ye can tak’ it frae me that he pit forrit oor 
minister’s name in some sic way as this.” 

The dominie cleared his throat, and straight- 
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ened his back as though he were addressing a 
public meeting : 

“T should like to commend to your sympa- 
thetic consideration for the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity honoris causa, the name of the Reverend 
William Baird. Mr. Baird is a distinguished 
graduate of this University, and while pursuing 
Secretum iter, et fallentis semita vitae, he has y 

** Guidsakes ! ’’ exclaimed the smith, “‘ what’s 
that ?” 

The dominie tried to wither Sam’! with his 
eyes. 

“ That’s Latin,” he said. “ It means, as near 
as makes nae matter, that he’s minister 0’ a 
country pairish and spends mair time walking 
by the waterside watching the fish rise than 
writing sermons.” 

“ That’s him to a T,” said Peter Strang, nod- 
ding his head with approval. “I was feared 
that bit o’ Latin micht suggest he was hand in 
glove wi’ the scarlet wumman. I’m glad to ken 
it’s no’ as bad as that, dominie—but it hits him 
off fine.” 

The dominie cleared his throat again. 

“ As I was saying, when you donnert sumphms 
interrupted me, while pursuing secretwm iter, et 
fallentis semita vitae, he has found time to enrich 
the literature of Biblical exegesis with a volume 
of scholarly sermons on the Book of Amos, which 
I lay on the table. From personal knowledge 
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I can speak in the highest terms of his pastoral 
efficiency.” 

The dominie lowered his voice to speak to his 
hearers in parenthesis : 

“Tf he’d said piscatorial efficiency he’d hae 
been nearer the mark. However, to make a 
long story short, the professor’s recommendation 
was accepted, and the sermons on Amos were 
left on the table unread. So, ye may tak’ it 
frae me, Amos has naething tae dae wi't. It 
was ‘Jock Scott’ and the ‘ Dusty Miller’ that 
made the minister a doctor o’ divinity.” 

“Weel, what for no ?’’ demanded the smith, 
who was a keen fisherman himself. “ Fishin’s 
in the apostolic succession, an’ the minister has a 
licht haun’ wi? a wand. Forbye, mony a man 
has been made a doctor o’ divinity because he 
was a clever window-dresser. It tak’s far mair 
brains tae dress a heuk.” 

Which tale is a digression,—but in Dalbean 
we reach our goal by devious paths, and we some- 
times look a gift-horse, more particularly if it 
belongs to somebody else, in the mouth. 

Whatever could be said against the minister’s 
honorary degree, there was no word except that 
of approval for Neil Duncan’s title of dignity. 
It was the crown and coping stone of his long 
years of worthy service, and no man grudged 
him it. 

He was missed from the precentor’s desk, 
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Every one missed him, perhaps the children most 
of all. For there was some respite to be found 
in a long dreich service in watching the precentor. 
He led the singing,—not so much with his voice, 
but with his hands, head, beard, nose and body, 
every one of which beat time to the melody. 
His feet were out of sight. If we had been able 
to catch a glimpse of them we would have seen 
that while the left served to preserve his balance, 
the right with heel pressed lightly on the floor, 
beat out the notes one by one—sometimes gently 
when the tune and the words called for it, some- 
times proudly and exultingly when the Psalm 
was one of joy and triumph. - Visitors to the 
kirk, more particularly if they had the misfor- 
tune to be town-bred, or English, regarded his 
performance as a quaint variety of acrobatic 
exercise. But the sum of the matter was that 
the man’s soul was in his work. He was quite 
unaware of many of the antics of his body; he 
was praising God with every fibre of his being, 
and sparing no effort to get the last note of 
praise out of his choir and the congregation. He 
had a lofty conception of his calling, and a soul 
sensitive to emotional influences. On such a 
solemn occasion as a Sacrament Sunday he shed 
most of his excesses of gesture, and conducted 
the singing with a quiet dignity that was singu- 
larly impressive. 

There are those of us who can still remember 
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his rich voice singing the hundred and third 
Psalm as the Tables filled, and the haunting 
beauty and tenderness which he infused into the 
notes of ‘Communion’ when in subdued and 
plaintive cadences he led us through the thirty- 
fifth paraphrase as we were about to keep the 
Feast. Such things are precious memories, that 
made us forget his eccentricities. 

Like all Scottish precentors he believed in con- 
gregational singing. He had begun his work in 
the old days when it was still the function of 
the precentor to “read the line,” and though 
that old custom had long become obsolete he 
continued firmly to hold the belief that it was 
his duty to lead the congregation in singing, and 
that, equally, it was the duty of the congregation 
to sing. But some members of the congrega- 
tion were a thorn in his flesh. 

There was Andrew Aird, a sleepy singer with 
a voice deep as a bull’s. He roared intermit- 
tently from behind one of the pillars that sup- 
ported the gallery, and that also supported 
Andrew when he leaned against it during the 
prayers like an ox against a “rubbing stone.” 
His roar was bad enough, for it was not the 
homely roar of some comparatively mild-man- 
nered Scottish bull, but the bellow of one of 
Bashan. And it was made worse by the fact 
that you could never calculate on it. It would 
come unexpectedly in the middle of a line, and 
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cease as suddenly as it had begun, without con- 
tinuing to the end of the verse; or it would 
run over into the silence when the choir had 
finished, clinging sonorously and defiantly in solo 
to the last note. 

And there was Mary McGilp,—in the front of 
the gallery,—with the scraich of a peacock pre- 
saging rain. Consistently she sang out of tune 
and out of time, high above every other voice. 
She meant well, though she performed badly, 
but perhaps her intentions, which were golden, 
found their way into Heaven, while her strident 
notes were barred out by the Keeper of the Door. 
Fortunately for the sorely tried patience of the 
precentor Mary McGilp and Andrew Aird were 
not always in the kirk onthe same day. Andrew 
he left alone, but he once remonstrated with Mary. 

“I wish ye’d moderate your voice, Miss Mc- 
Gilp,” he said quietly. “Ye hardly gie the 
choir a chance.” 

“Me moderate my voice! ”’ cried the offended 
Mary angrily. “What for, I’d like tae ken ? 
I’m only making a joyful noise unto the Lord 
as the Book bids us.” 

*That’s as may be,” answered Neil. “ But 
when ye’re in full blast ye maun fair deave Him : 
ye’re waur than a steam-whustle.” 

And there were other things besides his ges- 
tures and antics which made the precentor 
beloved by the children, There was his tuning 
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fork. How they listened for its vibrant twang 
before each Psalm—and for the whispered doh— 
me—soh—doh—with which he gave his singers 
their key. Sometimes he struck his tuning fork 
lightly, and bent his ear to catch its note. And 
sometimes, on a hot Sabbath morning, more 
particularly if the sermon had not been to his 
liking, he would give the fork a vicious twang 
that sent its humming note all through the sleepy 
kirk like the buzz of some stinging insect. And 
there was a story that the reason why Ebenezer 
Torrance was never made an elder was because 
Mrs. Brown, who sat in the pew behind him, 
and who had a nippy tongue, averred that once 
on a hot summer’s morning, when the buzz of 
Neil’s tuning fork woke him from a pleasant 
sleep, Ebenezer slapped himself viciously on the 
top of his bald pate, and said quite loud out, 
“Damn that wasp.” 

Neil stuck to the tuning fork for all the years 
of his service. The minister tried to persuade 
him to change it for the pitch-pipe; but Neil 
refused, 

“T dinna like new-fangled things,” said the 
precentor, and when the minister pointed out 
that the pitch-pipe was more ancient than the 
tuning-fork, Neil shrugged his shoulders. “ It 
would be like whustlin’ on the Sabbath,” he said. 
“It would gar the bairns laugh, and set them a 
bad example. I'll just stick to the fork.” 
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He was an old man when he quitted the pre- 
centor’s desk, where he had first stood when he 
was twenty-five. There were only a few left in 
the kirk who remembered his first appearance. 
They had been children then, and some of them 
could recall the bright blue eyes, the reddish 
hair, the alert figure, as they had been fifty years 
ago. Time had touched him and wrought 
changes. The blue eyes were there, a little 
dimmed and hidden behind spectacles ; the red- 
dish hair had gone, the crown of his head was 
bald, and over his ears and on the nape of his 
neck snowy locks lay thinly, while the alert 
figure was bowed, though the head was still often 
lifted high. 

He began to fail about two years after his 
retirement. He was not ill; it was just, as we 
say in Dalbean, a gradual break-up. He ven- 
tured out of doors less and less, and never on 
inclement days, and when the late autumn came 
he had reached that stage in feebleness which 
we describe as “ leevin’ between the bed and the 
fire.” Which means that he went to bed early, 
rose late, and spent his waking hours seated by 
“the cheek o’ the lum.” His friends dropped 
in to see him, bringing their bits of gossip and 
little gifts, and the wiseacres among them, on 
their homeward road, would shake their heads 
and say, ‘‘ He’s failin’. I doot he’ll no’ see the 
New Year.” 
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It was more as a friend than as a physician 
that the doctor took to dropping in upon him, 
usually in the late afternoon, when he had half 
an hour tospare. On one such occasion he found 
Neil deep in thought. He was seated in his 
high-backed chair, with its sheltering wings, by 
the fireside. Over his knees was tucked a plaid 
of shepherd’s tartan, and before him stood a 
sturdy little table on which lay his tuning fork 
and his psalm book. He was gazing into the 
fire so intently that he did not hear the doctor 
crossing the kitchen. It was not until his visitor 
had seated himself on a chair at the other end 
of the black and red rag mat that lay on the 
hearth that Neil became aware of his presence. 
He awoke from his reverie with a start. 

“T was dreamin’, doctor,” he said apologetic- 
ally. “I was juist thinkin’ aboot my hinner 
’en’. 99 

The doctor, remembering that man is mortal 
and that God is good, more particularly to old 
folk and to bairns, spoke cheerfully. 

“You needn’t bother about that, Neil,’ he 
said‘ “ You’ve nothing to worry about.” 

“1’m no worryin’,” answered the old precentor. 
“ An’ I’m no feart ; but I was just wondering— 
wondering and thinking.” He turned to the fire 
again, as though anxious to complete his dream. 

“And what were you thinking?” asked the 
doctor gently. 
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The old man looked up at his beloved Testi- 
monial, hung over the mantelpiece. 

“ 1 was juist thinkin’,” he said, “ that I’d be a 
prood man if some day, when I’m up yonder ”— 
and he raised his eyes to the ceiling—“ the Lord 
should ask me tae raise the tune.” 

The doctor laughed. ‘Man, Neil, you’re 
just havering,’ he said. “There’s no_pre- 
centor in Heaven—at least, I never heard of 
one.” 

Neil looked across the fireplace at the doctor. 
He spoke with warmth. 

“Of course they hae a precentor in Heaven,” 
he said. ‘‘ How dae ye think they can manage 
a’ yon singing without ane? There’s beadles in 
Heaven, an’ if they hae sic a second-rate kirk 
official as a beadle up-bye, they’re bound tae 
hae a precentor.” 

The doctor laughed again. “I never heard 
of a beadle in Heaven,” he said, “‘ though I dare- 
say there’s many a worthy beadle there. But, 
what I mean is, they’re not on duty. They’re 
on the retired list, so to speak, enjoying a well- 
earned rest.” 

“I’m surprised at ye, doctor—a gentleman 0’ 
your education being sae ill-informed,” said Neil 
testily. “Of course there’s beadles in Heaven ; 
dae ye no mind how the Book says, * I’d rather 
be a door-keeper in the House of the Lord than 
dwell in tents of sin’? That means a beadle by 
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every token, an’ if there’s a beadle, there’s bound 
to be a precentor.” . 

“‘-You’ve reasoned it out carefully,” said the 
doctor, humouring him. “I never thought of 
that.” 

Neil smiled the contented smile of self-satis- 
faction. ‘‘ You can tak’ it frae me, doctor, I’m 
richt.”” He leaned forward, resting his elbows 
on his little table. “‘ It’s hardly likely,” he said 
earnestly, “that there will be ony precentor 
there wi’ a record like mine—the devoted Leader 
of Psalmody for fifty years.” He turned and 
cast an admiring glance at his testimonial. “ Sic 
a record should carry wecht even in Heaven.” 

The doctor leaned over to light a match on 
the top bar of the grate. “It’s a fine record, 
Neil,’ he said kindly. ‘‘ You’ve every right to 
be proud of it.” 

“ Ay,” answered the old man. “ But I'd be 
far prooder if some day when the regular man 
is no’ in his best voice, or wants a rest, if the 
Lord should ask me to lead the singing.” 

The doctor, amused by the quaint idea, forgot 
the burning match till it stung his fingers. He 
flung it hastily away. Neil, with his eyes turned 
once more upon the fire, was pursuing his dream. 

“It would be graun tae let David hear how 
his Psalms should be sung. ... But I’d want 
my ain choir. ... I couldna handle a crowd 
o’ strangers that didna understand my weys, an’ 
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that had never heard the Psalms sung on a 
Sacrament Sabbath in the kirk at Dalbean. 

He spoke with such earnestness that the smile, 
ready to break on the doctor’s face, was quickly 
restrained. He let his thoughts fall into line 
with the old man’s. 

“That would be only fair,” he said. ‘“ You 
couldn’t be expected to make much of a choir 
that did not know you.” 

For a moment or two the precentor remained 
silent. In the pursuit of his reverie he had 
become oblivious of the doctor’s presence. Then 
he began to talk quietly, as though to himself. 
The doctor leaned forward to catch his words. 

“There was George Reid,” hesaid. “ Eh, but 
yon was a lovely voice—Tenor: clear as a silver 
bell—the best I ever heard. ... Puir lad—he 
died o’ a decline in the seeventies. ... But he 
was a guid-leevin’ boy—he’ll be there a’ richt.” 

He paused for a moment, as though raking 
his memory. ‘ And there was Maggie Dagleesh 
—wi’ a note like a blackbird’s—that clear and 
pure that mony a Sacrament Day I’ve closed my 
een, and thocht I heard an angel singing... . 
She slippet awa’ juist in her young prime: a 
guid lass and a bonnie. ... She'll be there. 

.. And Janet Craig, and Jessie Waddell— 
they’ ll baith be there, and prood tae dae their 
best for me.... And Joe Bain, and Jamie 
Robb, and Lizzie Johnstone His voice 
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sank and became a mumble, but the doctor 
listening eagerly surmised that the precentor 
was continuing to pass his choir under review. 

Suddenly the old man raised his voice, and 
turning his face from the fire, faced the doctor. 

“There'll be a guid turn-oot o’ the choir and 
we'll let them see what Dalbean can dae; but 
I’m feart we'll be weak in the basses.” 

He leaned forward and spoke in a whisper, as 
though it hurt him to say an ill word of any one. 
““7e’ll maybe mind Wattie E’gar—a rich bass 
voice, great, deep chest notes. ... Ican hear 
them this very minute—rolling oot in the Auld 
Hunder: a great singer Wattie.” He paused 
with lips half open, and shook his head. “ But 
I’m feart he’ll no be there.... He was a 
coarse sweilrer when in drink—and he got intae 
trouble wi’ alassie. Ay!’’ andhesighed. “I’m 
feart he’ll no’ be there: it’s a peety, but we'll 
juist hae tae dae oor best, and, at a pinch, I can 
aye lend a hand wi’ the bass masel’.”’ 

The doctor smiled. He remembered the old 
precentor’s trick of breaking in suddenly in tenor, 
or alto or bass, putting duress upon his voice if 
any section of his choir seemed to need support. 

“ At your age,” he said, humouring him, “your 
voice is hardly as flexible as it used to be, but 
you can still sing a clear note, Neil.” 

“Tm no’ what I was,” assented the old man 
modestly, “ but I’m no’ dune yet; I can help.” 
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The doctor rose to go. He laid a firm, kindly 
hand on the precentor’s, outstretched on the 
little table. 

“Tve no doubt Dalbean will give a good 
account of itself if the occasion arises.” 

“* Ay, we will that,” said the old man gravely. 
* But I hope, I hope, Mary McGilp will no’ be 
there to spoil the hale thing wi’ yon scraich o’ 
hers.” 

The doctor laughed aloud. “I hardly thought 
that of you, Neil,” he said. ‘‘ Would you deny 
Mary her hope of Heaven because she cannot 
sing ?” 

“It’s no’ for me either to give or deny,” said 
the old man. “ But if they let a wumman wi’ a 
voice like yon into Heaven, the door’s a wide 
ane.” 

“Well, well,” said the doctor, “I hope it is 
wide—or my chance is a poor one,”’ and he smiled. 
*“ But if you see Mary there, you’ll just have to 
drop her a hint.” 

“Hint,” growled the old man. ‘ Ye micht as 
sune pour water on a jeuk’s back. She’s no’ 
the kind that tak’s hints. We'll hae tae pit the 
branks on her.” 

As the doctor let himself out of the dim-lit 
kitchen, Neil was nursing this happy thought 
as an inspiration. To the doctor’s cheery good 
night the answer that came was irrelevant : 

“ Ay, the branks would stop her skirlin’.” 
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Once or twice in the month that followed the 
doctor spent half an hour by Neil’s fireside, but 
the old man did not again refer to his hope and 
dream. Instead, he lived among old memories, 
turning them over like a heap of withered leaves, 
and lingering now and then over one that had 
retained some special fragrance. The doctor 
was a good listener: at the end of the day he 
was usually too tired to talk much, and Neil’s 
fireside was a cosy corner for an early evening 
smoke. He was safer there from interruptions 
than in his own home, and the precentor, with 
that facile fluency that sometimes comes with 
age, did all the talking. 

There was snow on the hills, and a thin powder 
of it beginning to fall on the iron, ringing roads 
on that Saturday afternoon when Tibbie John- 
stone summoned the doctor in haste. He was 
away at the back of Bengairnie, piloting a shep- 
herd’s wife through deep waters to safety and 
to happiness and the night had closed in when 
he got home. But he set off for Neil’s cottage 
on the instant. Tibbie let him in, and as she 
closed the door, and helped him out of his big 
warm coat, she whispered : 

““Something’s come ower him. He’s been 
wandering in his heid the hale afternoon.” 

For a moment the doctor stood by the door 
and looked towards the fireside. The kitchen 
was lit dimly. An ill-trimmed lamp, hung from 
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a hook in a beam, threw a pool of light from 
under its conical shade down to the flagged floor, 
all ornate with white whorlies. The precentor 
sat in his accustomed place in his high-backed 
chair by the fire. His table stood before him, 
and the doctor could see that it was covered 
with a white cloth on which lay a small tuning 
fork. 

Tibbie, bursting with the urgency to speak, 
babbled at the doctor’s ear behind her curved 
hand. 

“Sic notions he’s got! ... He havers awa’ 
aboot a messenger and a letter, an’ there’s nae 
letter come here the day. ... An’ he bade me 
spread a clean linen cloth on his wee table—as 
for the Sacrament Sunday, says he.... His 
heid’s as fu’ o’ ferlies as a bees’ byke is fu’ 0’ 
bees... . I tell ye, doctor, I’m fair at my wits’ 
end wi’ him.” 

The doctor silenced the chattering woman with 
a gesture. With quick, observant eyes he noted 
the restlessness of the old man’s fingers, and the 
movements of his lips. There was a bright and 
leaping fire in the grate. Its flames lit up the 
old man’s face so that it shone. 

Suddenly the precentor turned his head, and 
looked eagerly towards the door. The doctor 
came out of the shadows. 

For a moment he saw a welcoming gleam 
in Neil’s eyes—then the gleam faded and the 
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old lips spoke, with disappointment in their 
tone : 

It’s juist you, doctor,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered the doctor, “it’s just me. 
Who were you looking for ?” 

Neil’s answer was a question. 

‘Did ye no’ see ony o’ the choir ootbye ? ” 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he said. 
“Were you expecting them ?” 

“Ay,” answered Neil. “ They’re late; but I 
ken they’llcome. ... Sit yedoon, doctor... . 
You’ve heard the news ?” 

The doctor seated himself in his usual chair. 

“T’ve been at the back of Bengairnie the best 
part of the day,” hesaid. “I’ve heard nothing.” 

The old man leaned forward across his little 
table. His cheeks were flushed, his eyes alive 
with excitement. 

“Jt maun be a’ ower Dalbean by this time. 
A Royal Command—frae the King o’ Kings. . . . 
I’m tae raise the tune up-bye the morn,” and 
he raised his eyes to the ceiling with a raptured 
gaze in them as though they were seeing beyond 
the beams and the darkness of the thatch into 
the depths of Heaven. 

Tibbie, standing by the dresser, looked at the 
doctor, and raising both her hands shook her 
head. Her gesture was noiseless, but the old 
man turned towards her. 

“ Tibbie,” he called, “‘ whaur’s that letter 2?” 
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The woman shook her head at the doctor 
again, and the old precentor, without waiting 
for her answer, turned once more to his friend. 

“It was a beautiful letter—a’ in heavy gold 
print, like the Testimonial.” He jerked his 
thumb up towards his precious trophy above the 
mantelpiece. “It was brocht by a messenger, 
shining like a star. He pit it in my haun’: an’ 
he was gone afore I minded my mainners and 
could offer him bite an’ sup. ... I’m thinkin’ 
it was Gabriel himsel’. Tuibbie,” he called, rais- 
ing his voice querulously, “ hae ye no’ found it 
yet?” 

“Tm sorry,” said Tibbie, coming out of the 
shadows. “Ive no’ been able to lay my haun’ 
on it—but Ill hae another look,” she said, 
humouring him. 

“Weel, weel,” said Neil, “it maitters little. 
I’ve got the message—that’s the main thing.” 
He turned his face to the door. The movement 
was so quick and purposeful that the doctor 
imagined some one had knocked, though he had 
heard nothing. He waited, half expecting to see 
the door open, but it did not move, though some 
one, unseen by his eyes, but visible to the quick- 
ened vision of the old precentor, had apparently 
entered. Neil’s face beamed a welcome. 

“Come awa’ in, Maggie—come awa’. kh, 
I’m rale glad tae see ye. . . . Sit ye doon, lass.” 

There was an eager expectation in the old 


> 
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man’s eyes as he turned his face to the door 
again. The doctor heard nothing and saw no- 
thing, save Tibbie standing at the corner of the 
dresser in the shadows, with awe in her eyes, 
and the corner of her apron between her teeth. 
But Neil’s eyes were sharpened, his ears were 
quickened. 

“They’re comin’! They’re comin’! Dinna 
ye hear them ? ” he said tensely, and in a moment 
he was welcoming them all. Some he greeted 
by name: “ Janet Craig, Jessie Waddell, Lizzie, 
Joe Bain, Jamie ” his quavering voice cling- 
ing tenderly to every syllable. “ Eh, I kent ye 
wouldna fail me; it’s grand tae see ye a’ aince 
mair.... Sit doon! Sit doon!” He bent 
forward over his little table, whispering first to 
one and then the other with a smile of happy 
contentment. 

Suddenly he raised his right hand, and cran- 
ing his neck forward, with finger outstretched, 
began to count. His lips moved slowly, though 
no sound escaped him, till he whispered : 

“A fu’ choir—weel-balanced, but weak in the 
basses.” He shook his head a little sadly, then 
looked at the door again wistfully. The doctor, 
watching him closely, saw a radiant smile break 
on his wrinkled cheeks. His face was trans- 
figured, his eyes glowed with some inward light. 
The firelight with its leaping flames can play 
strange tricks with a man’s countenance, but 
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this was more than that. It was joy beyond all 
words, welling up from a grateful heart, flooding 
the old, gentle face with glory. 

He stretched out his arms eagerly, and in his 
voice there was the welcome and the tenderness 
of a father who has waited long for a wandering 
son to come home. 

“Eh, Wattie, Wattie!” he cried. ‘ You 
here! .... Sit doon, lad—sit doon! ” 

Tears filled his eyes. The doctor, schooled in 
the control of his emotions, felt a sudden clutch 
at his throat. The old man was whispering : 

“God has been guid tae ye, Wattie—an mair 
than guid tae me!” 

Somewhere round his little table his choir was 
gathered. To Neil every singer was real and 
visible as his own right hand. To Tibbie and 
the doctor they were all unseen. 

The shadows of the fire played on the white- 
covered table. Silence flooded the kitchen in 
every corner; the hushed air was charged with 
awe. Then, suddenly, the old man rose to his 
feet, and as he watched him the doctor remem- 
bered how once the face of Moses shone and he 
wist it not. Neil was in his prime again. He 
stood erect and proud: a score of years had 
fallen from his shoulders. He bowed his head 
gently and made a sign with his hand as though 
to summon his singers to their feet. Then he 
whispered eagerly : 
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“Lads and lasses—a’ thegither—your very 
best: dinna forget there’s Big Fowk in the kirk 
the day.” 

The note of his tuning fork thrilled through 
the expectant air. The doctor held his breath. 
Reverently, quietly, rhythmically, with the 
solemn dignity of a Sacrament Sunday, the old 
man beat the tune. He did not sing himself. 
His ear was drinking in songs of Zion, that neither 
Tibbie in the shadows nor the doctor over against 
him by the fireside could hear at all. His choir 
was singing gloriously; it was not disgracing 
him. George Reid, Maggie Dagleesh, Wattie 
K’gar—every one of them was giving of their 
best ; he was a proud but humble man. 

His right hand came down sharply and stopped 
in mid-air. The first verse was over. Verse 
followed verse, the second, third and fourth, and 
all was silence. No note audible to earthly ears 
had been sung in that dim-lit kitchen, but the 
air was so charged with mystery that Tibbie, 
telling the tale in after-days, used to say that she 
had heard the voices of angels. And even the 
doctor, who was not given to let his emotions 
play tricks with his senses, was half persuaded 
that once, in the middle of the Psalm, he heard 
the sound of silver trumpets blown afar. 

The fourth verse was ended. The old percentor 
raised his eyes for a second to his Testimonial. 
The doctor saw the tears on his cheeks. With a 
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sweep of both arms Neil called his choir to the 
fifth verse, and suddenly, clear and strong, in 
the pure, rich voice of his youth, he joined in 
the singing. It was not that his choir had failed 
him and needed aid ; it was the proud outpour- 
ing of his grateful heart. His hands beat time 
ashesang. The notes pulsed through the kitchen 
proudly, confidently : 


*“Goodness and Mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me, 
And in God’s House for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be.” 


The last note throbbed and died; the Psalm 
was ended. For a moment Neil stood erect and 
looked with affection at the choir that had helped 
him so loyally. Then he sat down slowly, with 
eyes fixed on the distance. There was a little 
tinkle on the flagged floor; his tuning fork had 
slipped from his hand. And in that moment the 
doctor saw a change sweep over his face that 
made him spring up quickly and lay a finger on 
the old man’s wrist. He held up a hand of 
warning to Tibbie. Neil Duncan had joined the 
Choir Invisible ! 
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